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THE  MARQUIS  OF  LORNE. 


IT  has  l)ecoine  the  fashion,  in  sketching 
tlie  life  of  tlie  present  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  Canada,  to  preface  the  nairative  of 
his  personal  career  by  an  historical  account 
of  the  great  Scottish  family  to  which  he 
belongs.  Such  an  account  is  very  easy  to 
write,  for  the  materials  are  ample ;  and  very 
easy  to  read,  for  the  subject-matter  is  inter- 
esting. Those  persons,  however,  who  desire 
such  information  will  be  at  no  loss  where 
to  look  for  it.  In  the  present  sketch  we  can 
merely  afford  space  to  glance  at  two  or  three 
of  the  most  noteworthy  events  in  the  his- 
toiy  of  tho  great  house  of  Argyll. 

Our  late  Governor-General,  in  his  pic- 
turesque work  of  travel  called  "Letters 
from  Hiifh  Latitudes,"  indulgf^s  in  a  mono- 
logue  which  he  calls  "The  Saga  of  the 
tJlan  Campbell,"  wherein  lie  goes  over  the 
accunnilated  traditionary  lore  of  centuries, 
and  brings  the  account  of  the  family  down 
to  the  present  times.  The  account  is  half 
mythical  and  wholly  poetical,  but  doubt- 
less contains  a  large  element  of  fact.  The 
earliest  records  of  the  house  of  Argyll  are 
enveloped  in  the  twilight  of  fable.  Du- 
ring the  comparatively  modern  period  of 
the  eleventh  century,  Gillespick  Campbell 
acquired  by  marriage  tlie  Lordship  of  IjOC- 
liow,  in  Argyl&shiri ,  and  from  him  descended 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  of  Lochow,  who,  distin- 
guished a.s  well  by  tho  great  acquisitions 
he  had  made  to  his  estate  as  by  his  valor- 
ous achievements  in  war,  obtained  the  sur- 


name of  "  Mohr,"  or  "  Great."  From  him 
the  chief  of  the  house  is  to  this  day  styled, 
in  Gaelic,  MacCallum  Mohr — a  corruption 
of  "the  Great  Colin."  He  was  knighted  by 
Alexander  III.,  in  1280,  and  in  1291  was 
one  of  the  prominent  adherents  of  Robert 
Bruce  in  the  contest  for  the  Scottish  Crown. 
This  chieftain  was  slain  in  a  contest  with 
his  powerful  neighbour  tho  Lord  of  Lome, 
at  a  place  called  the  String  of  Cowal.  The 
event  occasioned  continued  feuds  for  a 
series  of  years  between  the  houses  of  Loc- 
how and  Lome,  which  terminated  at  last, 
after  the  fa-shion  in  which  such  quarrels 
frequently  terminated  in  those  days,  by  the 
marriage  of  the  first  Earl  of  Argyll  with 
the  heiress  of  Lome.  The  history  of  tho 
family  for  several  centuries  after  this  event 
may  almost  be  said  to  lie  the  history  of 
Scotland.  Early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  head  of  the  hou.se,  called  Gillespie 
Grumach,  or  Archibald  the  Grim,  became 
the  first  and  last  Marquis  of  Argyll,  and 
during  CromwjU's  Protectorate  was  brought 
to  the  scaffold  1  or  his  espousal  of  the  Royal- 
ist cause.  His  son  and  heirescaped  to  the  con- ' 
tinent,  but  subsequently  returned  to  Scot- 
land to  co-operate  with  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's ill-starred  rising  in  the  south.  Upon 
the  defeat  of  that  enterprise  he  was  captured 
and  put  to  death.  The  estates  were  confis- 
cated, and  the  family  name  seemed  doomed 
to  extinction.  The  Revolution  of  1C88, 
however,  brought  it  once  more  to  the  front, 


s 
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and  its  representative  was  created  Duke  of 
Argyll   and   Marquis    of  Lome.     The  next 
successor  to  ;he  title,  thouj^h  a  somewhat 
unstable  jiolitician,  played  a  very  conspicu- 
ous part  in  the  history  of  his  time,  and  has 
been  inirliortalized  in  vers^  by  Pope,  and  in 
prose  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.     The  chief  re- 
presentative   of  the    family  at  the  pre.sent 
time  is  the  eighth  Duke  of  Argyll,  a  states- 
man -yho  has  held  offi':e  under  several  ad- 
ministrations, and  who  has  achieved  some 
reputation  as  a  scientist  and  a  mar  of  letters. 
The  last  official  position  held  by  him  was 
that  of  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  which 
he  held  from  tho  time  of  the  formation  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  cabinet,  in  December,  18(58, 
down  to  the  deposition  of  the  Liberal  Gov- 
ernment in   February,    1874.     While  still 
young    he    took    an    active    part    in    the 
controversy    re.specting    patronage    in   the 
Presbj'terian  Church  of  vScotland.     He  ar- 
rayed himself  on  the  side  of  Dr.  (!lialmers, 
by  whom  he  was  esteemed  as  a  potent  ad- 
herent, and  both  his  voice  ami  his  pen  were 
vigorously   lifted  up   in  exposition  of   his 
views  on  ecclesiastical  matters.     In  184-tlie 
married  Lady  Elizabeth  Oeorgiana  Suther- 
land Leveson-Gower,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
second  Duke  of  Sutherland,  and  late  Mis- 
tress of  the   Royal   Robes.     To  the  extra- 
Parliamentary  world   the  present  Duke  of 
Ai'gyll    is    probably    best    known    by    his 
"  Reign  of  Law,"  a  series  of  essays  published 
in  18()0,  in  which  the  evidences  of  a  presi- 
ding will,  as  oppo.sed  to  those  who  would 
refer  all  phenomena  to  the  operation  of  non- 
intelligent    causes,  are   ably    brought   out. 
His  work  on  "  Primaeval  Man,"  published  in 
18(59,  deals  with  a  similar  subject,  and  at- 
tacks in  an  acute,  a  popular,  and  withal  a 
scientific  fashion,  the  theories  of  evolution 
and   development.      His    latest    im])ortant 
work,  "  The    Ea«tem   Question,   from   the 
Treaty   of   Paris,  1850,  to  the   Treaty   of 
Berlin,  1878,  and   to   the  .second   Afghan 
War,"  made  its  appearance  at  the  beginning 


of  last  year.     It  was  the  first  adequate  at- 
tempt to  set  fo'-th  in  detail  the  important 
subject  of  which  it  treats :  an  attempt  in 
which  the  author  was  remarkably  succe.s.sful. 
The  book  threw  new  light  oii  a  great  deal 
of  matter  which  had  previously  been  un- 
known to  the  world  at  large,  and  no  one 
who  is  unacquainted   with    its  contents  is 
ca,pable  of  intelligently   criticising   or  dis- 
ca.ssing  the  Eiustern  (Question.     The  Duke's 
visit  to  this  coiintry  last  year,  and  his  intel- 
ligent criticisms  subsequently  published  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  are  still  fresh  in 
the    minds   of  all    readers    of  these  pages. 
He  has  a  numerous  family,  the   (ddest  of 
whom,  John  George  Edward  Htmiy  Douglas 
Sutherland  Camplxdl,  by  courtesy  known  as 
the  Marquis  of  Lome,  is  the  present  Gover- 
nor-General of  Canada.     Another  son   is  a 
banker  in  London  ;  and  another  is,  or  recent- 
ly   was,   prominently   connected    with   the 
trade  of  London,  Liverpool  and  New  York. 
On  the  corner  of  the  Green  Park  and  the 
avenue  known  as  "  The  Mall,"  with  its  west 
front  overlooking  the  former  and  its  south 
front  facing  St.  James's  Park,  stands  Stafford 
House,  the  town  residence  of  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  the  finest  private  residence  in 
London,  and,  in  its  interior  appointments, 
probably  the  u'ost  splendid  private  numsion 
in  the  world.     It  is  readily  accessible  to  the 
public,  and  philanthropists  and  other  jjcrsons 
interested  in  social  reform  are  occasionally 
permitted  to  hold  meetings  in  the  nuignifi- 
cent  drawing-rooms,  which  are  in  their  way 
as  well  worth  seeing  as  anything  that  London 
has  to  show.     Many  of  our  readei-s  will  recall 
the  novel  exhibition  of   nudtiform  wicker 
coffins  held  there  several  years  ago,  wlien 
the  question  of  human  sepulture   was  the 
subject  of  so  much  discussion.     Iii  one  of  the 
imperial  chambers  of  this  mansion,  on  the 
fith  of  August,  184."),  was  born  the  subject 
of  tlie  present  sketch.     The  only  information 
respecting  his  childish  days  which  has  come 
under  our  notice  is  ctmtained  in  Her  Ma- 
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jesty's  "Journal  of  Our  Life  in  the  High- 
lands," under  date  of  August,  1847,  at  which 
time  Her  Majesty  and  the  late  Prince  Consort 
paid  a  visit  to  Inverar3^  the  ancestral  seat 
of  the  Argylls.  S|)eakiiig  of  the  reception  at 
tlio  Castle,  the  Royal  journalist  wn-ites: — "  It 
was  in  tlie  true  Highland  fashion.  The  pipera 
walked  before  the  carriage,  and  the  High- 
landers on  either  side,  as  wo  approaclied  the 
house.  Outside  .stood  the  Maicjuis  of  Lome, 
just  two  years  old,  a  dear,  wliite,  fat,  fair 
little  fellow,  with  reddi.sh  hair,  but  very  deli- 
cate features,  like  botli  his  father  and  inother ; 
he  is  such  a  merry,  independent  little  child. 
He  had  a  black  velvet  dres.j  and  jacket,  with 
a  sporran,  sc^rf,  and  Highl.i'id  bonnet."  The 
Royal  visitor  took  the  latle  fellow  in  her 
arms  and  kissed  him.  ALou«  nine  months 
subsequent  to  this  event  Her  Majesty  gave 
birth  to  a  daughter,  who  was  destineil  to 
become  the  bride  of  the  "  white,  fat,  fair  little 
fellow"  eulogized  in  the  foregoing  passage. 
His  early  education  was  received  at  Eton, 
wlience,  later  on,  he  pa.ssed  successively  to 
the  University  of  St.  Andrew's  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  In  I8(j(5  lie  was  ap- 
pointed Captain  of  the  London  Scottish  Rifle 
Volunteers,  and  sub.secjuently  became  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of  the  l<t5th  Ritie  Voluntetirs. 
During  the  same  year  he  made  a  tour  through 
the  West  Indies  and  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Nor*.  (  American  continent.  The  result  of 
his  observations  during  this  trij)  were  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  "  A  Tour  in  the 
Tropica,"  a  work  .said  to  display  a  keenness 
of  observation  and  a  soundness  of  judgment 
not  often  found  in  the  productions  of  titled 
or  untitled  travellers.  His  tour  included 
brief  visits  to  the  principal  cities  of  i/he 
Dominion,  and  the  work  contains  short 
notic(!s  of  Niagara,  Toronto,  Kingston,  ami 
Ottawa.  In  18GH  he  entered  the  House  of 
tJommons  as  mendnir  for  Argyle.shire,  and 
continued  to  represent  that  constituency 
down  to  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  his 
present  high  position.     During  part  of  his 


'  father's  tenure  of  office  as  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  the  Marquis  acted  as  his  private 
'  secretary.     On   the   21st   of  March,    1871, 
occurred  what  up  to  the  present  time  has 
i   been  the  most  important  event  of  his  life — 
his  marriage  with  Her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princes."  Louise.     The  wedding  took  place 
1   in  St.  George's  Chapel,   Windsor,  and  was 
I   solemnized  with  imposing  ceremonies.  There 
:   is  as  yet  no  issue  of  the  marriage.     Soon 
after  this  event  his  name  w&n  spoken  of  in 
i   connection  with   the  Governor-Generalship 
,   of  Canada,  and  it  wa.s  then  for  a  short  time 
believed   that  he  would  .succeed  Sir  John 
j   Young;  but  after  some  delay  it  was  consid- 
ered expedient  to  appoint  Lord  Dufferin  to 
the  office.     He  subsequently  devoted  him- 
[   self  chiefly  to  literary  and  artistic  pursuits, 
I   for  which  he  ha.s  a  highly  cultivated  taste 
I   and  considerable  ability.     Several  years  ago 
j  he  published   "  Guido  and  Lita,  a  Tale  of 
the  Riviera,"  a  poem  of  much  sweetness  and 
beauty,  which  would  have  attracted  atten- 
tion even  if  it  had  proceeded  from  an  ob- 
scure and  unknown  hand.    In  August,  1877, 
he  put  forth  another  poetical  venture,  "The 
Book  of  Psalms  Literally  Rendered  in  Verse." 
The  rendering  is  smooth  and  harmonious,  and 
;   has  been  highly  praised  for  the  taste,  indus- 
■  try,  and  gtineral  literary  ability  displayed  in 

its  composition, 
i        When  Lord  DuflFerin's  term  of  office  had 
i  nearly  expired,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
appoint  a  successor,  it  began  to  be  ru?noured 
that  the  aj)poiutment  was  to  be  conferred 
I  upon  the  Marquis  of  Lome.     Towards  the 
end  of  July,  1878,  the  announcement  was 
:   made  that  the  appointment  had  been  actu- 
!  ally  offered  to  and  accepted  by  him.     In 
advising  Her  Majesty  to  confer  this  appoint- 
;   nient  upon  her  son-in-law,  Lord  B'^aconstield 
I  signally  manifested  his  aptitude  for  gau- 
ging the  .sympathies  of  the  English  people  in 
I  this  country.    The  feeling  of  effusive  loyalty 
j   which  ho  has  of  late  years  bee  .        .jsiduous 
in  cultivating  in  the  public  mind  of  Great 
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Britain  found  a  hearty  echo  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic  when  it  became  known  that 
the  Marquis  of  Lome  and  his  consort  were 
to  take  up  their  abode  among  us.  The  ap- 
pointment was  liailed  with  satisfaction  in 
all  parts  of  the  Dominion,  and  the  new 
Ciovemor-General  entered  upon  his  term  of 
office  with  the  hearts  of  the  people  strongly 
prepossessed  in  his  favour.  In  Canada,  loy- 
alty has  by  no  means  degeneratiHl  into  a  mere 
feeble  sentiment  of  expediency.  Throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land  the  name 
of  Queen  Victoria  is  regarded  with  an  afi'ec- 
tionate  love  and  veneration  which  is  felt  for 
no  other  human  being,  and  thi,s  love  has  gone 
out  with  fervour  towards  the  fair  young 
daughter  who,  during  her  residence  among 
us,  has  been,  and  will  be — and  that  in  no 
merely  conventional  sense — the  firat  la<ly  in 
the  land. 

His  Excellency  has  not  yet  been  long 
enough  among  us  to  enable  us  to  know  him 
as  we  had  all  learned  to  know  Lord  Dutt'erin 
before  his  departure  from  our  shores,  and  it 
is  perhaps  too  early  to  pass  a  final  judgment 
upon  him.  Instead  of  any  comments  of  our 
own  upon  his  qualifications  for  the  high 
position  which  he  occupies,  we  submit  the 
opinion  of  the  London  Times,  which  in  a  re- 
cent article  remarked  that  "The  experiment 
which  was  tried  when  the  Marquis  of  Lome 
wa.s  appointed  Governor-General  of  the  Do- 
minion ha.s  been  crowned  by  complete  suc- 
cess. It  has  been  found  passible  to  appeal 
effectively  to  the  loyalty  of  our  colonial  fel- 
low-subjects without  placing  in  jeopardy  for 
a  moment  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  or  the 


solid  interests  of  the  Imperial  connection. 
It  is  only  fair  to  acknowledge  that  Lord 
lome  has  played  a  difficult  part  with  re- 
markable ability.  The  very  enthusiasm  of 
which  his  illustrious  consort  was  the  object 
might  easily  have  misled  him.  The  Cana- 
dians, like  other  colonists,  are  painfully  sus- 
ceptible. They  are  on  the  watch  for  slights 
which  are  never  intended  ;  they  resent  bit- 
terly anything  which  seems  like  an  assump- 
tion that  they  are  aliens,  but  not  less  so 
anything  which  may  be  construed  to  mean 
that  they  are  <iependents." 

Her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Louise  Car- 
oline Alberta,  Duche.ss  of  Saxony,  was  liorn 
March  18tli,  1848,  and  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage  ha<l  just  completed  her  twenty- 
third  year.  She  is  the  sixth  child  and  fourth 
daughter  of  Her  Majesty.  Since  her  marriage 
brought  her  prominently  before  the  public 
she  has  been  regarded  with  affectionate  in- 
terest by  the  people  o*"  Great  Britain,  and 
her  personal  qualities,  independently  of  her 
high  rank,  are  such  as  to  have  earned  for 
her  the  love  anil  respect  of  her  associates. 
She  is  very  proficient  in  art  and  mu.sic,  and 
it  is  said  that  some  of  the  brightest  fashion 
and  art  notes  in  one  of  the  leading  fashion- 
able journals  were  written  or  inspired  by 
her.  Her  work  on  lace  is  pronounced  by 
comjietent  critics  to  be  of  exceptionally  high 
merit,  and  she  has  also  shown  much  ability 
in  design.  The  bridal  veil  of  Honiton  lace 
worn  by  her  at  her  marriage  was  designed 
by  her,  and  her  etchings  and  sculpture  re- 
peatedly exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
are  said  to  show  a  high  degree  of  excellence. 
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No  other  public  man  has  held  influential 
positions  in  the  government  of  Canada 
so  long  as  Sir  John  Macdonald.  And 
yet  he  has  not  far  passed  that  time  of  life 
when  English  statesmen  are  held  to  be  in 
their  prime.  If  he  had  the  constitution  of 
a  Palmerston  or  a  Brougham,  he  might  still 
count  on  fifteen  years  of  future  activity. 
In  looking  back  on  the  public  career  of  Sir 
John,  one  cannot  avoid  asking  what  are  the 
qualities  which  have  enabled  him  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  the  government  for  an 
exceptionally  long  period.  The  shortest 
answer  that  could  be  given  would  perhaps 
be  that  he  possesses  unusual  facility  for 
falling  into  well  defined  grooves  of  public 
opinion,  and  of  conciliating  opponents  when 
conciliation  becomes  necessary.  In  this 
way  he  profits  by  the  labour  of  others,  and 
knows  how  to  reap  where  he  had  not  sown. 
Sometimes,  so  far  from  having  encouraged 
the  sowers,  he  did  all  he  could  to  obstruct 
their  operations.  When  the  crop  was  ripe, 
he  was  ready  to  put  in  the  sickle.  To  this 
power  of  appropriation,  which  enabled  him 
to  profit  by  the  labour  of  others,  he  owes 
much  of  his  success.  He  recognizes  the 
truth  that  there  is  a  time  to  oppose  and  a 
time  to  accept.  He  will  pursue  one  line  of 
policy  as  long  as  it  is  tenable,  and  abandon 
it  for  an  opposite  line  when  it  has  ceased  to 
be  practicable.  This  treatment  he  extends 
to  measures ;  so  that,  in  the  progress  of  his 
public  career,  it  has  happened  that  he  haH 


accepted  at  one  period  what  he  had  pre- 
viously rejected,  combated,  and  decried.  In 
this  way.  Sir  John  has  kept  nearly  abreast 
of  matured  public  opinion,  and  he  may 
always  be  relied  on  to  move  with  the  cur- 
rent, when  it  has  become  strong  enough  to 
bear  down  the  minor  forces  which  impeded 
its  progre,ss,  and  a  reliance  on  which,  for  a 
time,  best  suited  his  purpose.  In  the  early 
and  hopeless  stages  of  an  agitation  for  some 
new  reform,  his  conservative  instincts  are 
indulged;  when  the  hour  of  victory  ap- 
proaches, he  recognizes  the  necessity  of  the 
change.  A  man  whose  Conservatism  is  thus 
qualified  and  limited  is  the  reverse  of  a 
doctrinnaire,  but  in  the  path  of  practicable 
political  progress  ho  can  never  be  far  behind 
others. 

Sir  John's  power  of  appropriation  is  not 
confined  to  measures.  He  is  at  least  equally 
successful  in  utilizing  men,  in  overcoming 
their  an  tipathies,aud  ingaining  th  (J  assistance 
of  old  opponents.  He  has  the  rare  faculty 
of  attaching  these  recruits  to  his  banner  at 
the  very  time  when  he  has  the  most  need 
of  them  ;  sometimes  when  his  political  for- 
tunes would  be  desperate  without  their  aid. 
His  personal  magnetism,  here  of  the  greatest 
use  to  him,  combined  with  the  attractions 
of  office,  proves  stronger  than  old  party 
ties,  stronger  than  the  recollection  of  old 
alliances,  and  even  stronger  than  the  fear 
which  men  have  of  losing  that  sympathy 
which  comes  in  the  form  of  the  expression 
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of  a  favourable  opinion  from  tlioso  whose 
disregard  is  most  dreaded.  In  thus  strength- 
ening himself,  Sir  John  is  seldom  able  very 
seriously  to  weaken  the  enemy.  The  changed 
peraonal  convictions  and  the  new  sense  of 
duty  implied  in  these  accretions  to  the  forces 
of  the  minister  are  generally  confined  to  a 
few,  and  are  often  deviations  from  the  rising 
current  of  public  opinion.  The  recruit  who 
goes  into  battle  for  the  new  cau.se  recognizes 
the  danger  he  runs,  if  he  takes  the  trouble 
to  count  up  the  victims  of  these  somewhat 
miraculous  conversions.  But  Sir  John  gets 
tlic  needed  accession  of  strength,  his  policy 
is  sustained,  and  his  administration  continu- 
ed. The  enmities  he  makes  in  the  collision  of 
political  strife  are  never,  on  his  side,  implac- 
able. He  must  have  made  it  a  rule  of  his 
public  life  never  to  refu.se  to  co-operate 
with  any  public  man  on  account  of  former 
antagonism  ;  for  he  has  always  shown  him- 
self ready,  if  there  were  a  good  reason  for 
it,  to  accept  as  colleagues  men  by  whom 
ho  had  been  bitterly  opposed,  and  whose 
hostility  he  had  duly  rejciprocated.  The 
allegiance  borne  him  by  his  party  is  a  wil- 
ling and  voluntary  allegiance ;  but,  in  indi- 
vidual ca.ses,  its  ardour  is  often  damped, 
and  mutiny  threatened  in  muffled  tones  to 
.some  confidential  frieml.  This  usually  hap- 
pens when  distance  removes  the  follower 
from  the  personal  influence  of  the  leader; 
but  a  single  interview  generally  converts  a 
rebellious  subject  into  a  devoted  partisan, 
'i'he  secret  of  this  influence,  which  is  so 
commanding  as  to  be  almost  irresistible,  is 
chiedy  personal.  Sir  John's  estimate  of 
motives  seldom  errs  by  ranking  thimi  too 
high  ;  but  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  on 
the  whole,  he  measures  men  with  a  singular 
degree  of  accuracy.  It  has  happened  scores 
of  times  that,  in  half  an  hour,  he  has 
reclaimed  an  old  friend  whose  feelings  had 
been  almost  wholly  alienated.  By  what 
secret  magic  did  he  bring  about  this  result  ? 
In  most  cases,  it  will  be  found  that  he  has 


promised  no  jiart  of  the  patronage  which  it 
is  in  the  power  of  a  first  minister  to  bestow. 
He  has  removed  some  misapprehension 
under  which  the  semi-rebellious  subject 
laboured ;  he  has  met  every  objection  with 
a  plausible  if  not  unanswerable  reply,  and 
has  so  managed  to  get  the  better  of  the 
argument.  It  has  been  charged  again.st 
him  that  he  insinuates  promises  in  so  general 
a  way  that  he  can  never  be  called  upon  to 
fulfil  ihem  ;  as  if  the  reverse  of  that  which 
Clarendon  said  of  Lord  Falkland  were  true 
of  him,  tliat  "  he  could  as  easily  have  given 
himself  leave  to  steal  as  to  dis.semble,  or  to 
suffer  any  man  to  think  that  he  would  do  a 
thing  which  he  resolved  not  to  do ;  which  he 
thought  a  more  mischievous  kin<l  of  lying 
than  a  positive  averring  what  could  be  more 
easily  contradicted."  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  insinuation,  put  in  this  gross  form, 
is  true,  though  it  may  well  be  that  many 
have  too  hastily  inferred,  without  any  direct 
promise,  that  Sir  John  would  do  what  they 
had  asked  of  him.  The  misapprehension, 
when  such  exists,  is,  we  believe,  frequently 
on  their  side. 

The  practice  of  keeping  up  the  strength 
of  Ids  parliamentary  following  by  winning 
recruits  from  the  enemy,  is  one  that  has 
often  shaken,  for  the  moment,  the  mental 
fidelity  of  old  friends,  though  the  discontent 
may  not  have  been  translated  into  any  overt 
act.  The  new  recruits  which  have  so  often 
closed  up  the  shattered  ranks  of  the  minis- 
terial ;iarty,  have  not  unf'requently  been 
worked  upon  by  the  envious  as  successful 
rivals  for  the  favour  of  the  distribution  of 
patronage,  and  they  have  lamented  that 
their  own  claims,  which  they  have  believed 
to  be  paramount  and  incontrovertible,  have 
been  postponed  to  those  of  men  who,  till 
yesterday,  had  always  been  found  in  the 
op{)Osite  camp.  But  these  complaints,  which 
in  a  personal  view  were  not  altogether  with- 
out foundation,  were  almost  invariably 
silenced  in  the  first  interview  between  the 
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offending  minister  and  the  offended  follower. 
It  was  eaay  for  the  minister  to  show  that 
the  measure  taken  was  the  best  for  the 
party,  and  that  in  no  other  way  could  its 
effective  strength  have  been  kept  up,  and 
its  hold  on  power  maintained. 

It  must  sometimes  happen  that  the  supply 
of  new  supporters  won  from  the  ranks  of  the 
opposition  will  fall  short  of  the  requirement. 
Under  some  conditions, Sir  John  has  found  it 
all  but  impossible  to  obtain  from  the  ranks  of 
either  party  the  material  to  fill  vacancies  in 
the  Cabinet,  or  to  give  a  little  much  needed 
additional  strength  in  the  House.  There 
have  been  other  occasions  in  which  tenders 
of  outside  support  have  been  refused,  on 
account  of  the  conditions  attached  to  them 
It  has  happened,  too,  that  conditions  which 
the  minister  i-efused  one  day,  would  have 
been  accepted  the  next,  when  the  danger 
of  defeat  became  imminent,  unless  the  min- 
isterial forces  could  be  recruited.  It  may 
safely  be  said  that  Sir  John  never  seeks 
or  accepts  outside  aid  from  preference ; 
every  new  alliance  of  the  kind  under  con- 
sideration is,  in  some  measure,  forced  upon 
him  by  the  pressure  of  necassity.  These 
new  recruits  are  generally  the  most  timid 
of  mortals;  fearing,  as  the  worst  punish- 
ment that  could  overtake  them,  to  forfeit 
the  good  opinion  of  those  whom  they  appear 
to  desert.  The  manife.station  of  this  fear 
has  many  degrees;  the  greatest  of  which  is 
that  of  encountering  the  scoffs  which  they 
know  will  follow  their  changing  their 
habitual  manner  of  voting.  Some  old  oppo- 
nents who  have  joined  with  Sir  John  in  the 
same  Cabinet,  whom  the  public  would  not 
generally  credit  with  a  want  of  courage, 
have  made  the  change  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling ;  they  have  never  felt  at  ease  under 
the  hostile  criticism  to  which  their  new 
position  exposed  them,  and  have  soon  been 
at  a  loss  whether  to  retreat  or  advance.  A 
man  who  felt  that  he  could,  by  a  determined 
effort,  recover  his  position,  would  probably 


retreat ;  a  man  of  less  force,  and  smaller 
personal  resources,  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
remain  where  he  was,  enjoying  his  present 
opportunity,  and  finally  go  down  with  the 
ship  on  which  he  hiid  embarked.  A  minis- 
ter with  such  a  contingent  of  allies  and 
supporters  has  more  than  the  usual  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  the  different  sides  of  public 
men.  The  knowledge  thus  obtained  is  far 
from  being  u.seless  to  him  if,  like  Sir  John, 
he  possesses  in  an  eminetit  degree  the  faculty 
of  turning  it  to  account. 

Sir  John's  power  of  placating  sullen  fol- 
lowers, or  of  alluring  recruits  from  the 
hostile  camp,  is  probably  about  etjually 
Kreat.  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  latter 
occurred  soon  after  the  epoch  of  Confedera- 
tion, and  it  may  be  given  as  an  example. 
Nova  Scotia  had  been  protesting  against 
the  union,  into  which  Mr.  Howe  and  his 
friends  complained  that  he  had  Vjeen  dragged. 
Everything  short  of  rebellion,  and  very  little 
short  of  that,  had  been  threatened.  The 
leader  of  the  Federal  Government  saw  the 
necessityof  allaying  an  opposition  which  was 
as  persistent  as  it  was  fervent  and  active ; 
and  the  best  way  of  doing  this  was  to  recon- 
cile Howe,  the  most  stalwart  son  of  Nova 
Scotia,  to  the  new  state  of  things,  and  induce 
him  to  aid  in  working  the  detested  machine 
of  Confederation;  a  feat  the  accoTnplishment 
of  which  would  be  a  guarantee  to  Mr. 
Howe's  friends  that  its  supposed  dangirous 
qualities  would  be  minimized  in  the  opera- 
tion. At  this  time  the  leader  of  the  Ontario 
Government  had,  for  some  reason,  become 
tlun-oughly  disaffected  to  the  Premier  of  the 
Dominion.  The  hostility,  though  not  very 
notorious,  was  restrained  with  difficulty, 
and  was  in  danger  of  finding  open  expres- 
sion on  some  unforeseen  emergency.  In 
obtaining  the  services  of  Mr.  Howe,  the  aid 
of  the  Ontario  Premier  would  lie  very  useful 
if  it  could  be  got.  Sir  John  resolved  to  ask 
this  aid  ;  though  most  persons  in  his  position 
would  probably  have  concluded  that  Mr. 
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Howe,  to  whom  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  could 
be  offered,  would  prove  an  easier  conquest 
than  the  Ontario  Premier,  who  was  already 
in  possession  of  all  Sir  John  had  to  give 
liiin,  and  whose  ill-concealed  hostility  was 
taking  a  more  personal  form  than  that  of 
Mr.  Howe.  When  the  two  Premiers  met  in 
the  Queen's  Hotel,  Toronto,  there  was  much 
reason  to  fear  an  explosion,  for  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  Mr.  Sandfield  Macdon- 
ald  restrained  the  expression  of  his  feelings. 
They  walked  separately  to  the  Attorney- 
General's  office,  and  when  they  were  left 
alone  their  mutual  friends  feared  that  an 
open  rupture  would  be  the  result  of  their 
meeting.  What  happened  ?  In  le.ss  than 
an  hour  the  Ontario  Premier  confided  to  a 
friend,  whom  he  met  in  the  street,  that  he 
and  his  namesake  of  the  Dominion  were  to 
start  next  morning,  by  different  routes,  to 
win  over  Howe,  by  their  joint  persuasions. 
Sucii  an  exertion  of  personal  influence  over 
a  man  who  could  himself  exerci.se  no  small 
share  of  magnetic  influence,  is  a.s  remarkable 
as  it  is  rare,  and  it  attests  the  jjossession 
by  Sir  John  of  those  qualities  which  jyre- 
cuiinently  tjuiilify  a  man  to  be  a  leader  of 
men. 

Sir  John's  habit  of  delaying,  often  for 
weeks  together,  to  fill  offices  that  fall  vacant, 
has  been  an  enigma  alike  to  friends  and 
foes.  There  is  no  reason  to  conclude  that 
it  is  referable  to  constitutional  indolence. 
It  is  the  result  of  some  inexplicable  calcula- 
tion of  policy  ;  but  it  is  not  the  le.ss  difficult 
to  believe  that  it  is  a  policy  that  j)ays. 
When  remonstrated  with  on  the  seeming 
folly  of  disappointing  fifty  persons,  who.se 
applications  might  easily  have  been  fore- 
stalled, and  the  opposite  policy  of  Sir  Fran- 
cis Hincks  ha.s  been  held  up  in  contrast,  he 
has,  in  vindication  of  his  own  course,  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  the  life  of  his  administra- 
tion has  l)een  much  longer  than  that  of  the 
gentleman  named.  It  may  be  that  when  a 
large  number  of  men,  more  or  less  influen- 


tial, have  fl,sked  favours  from  the  head  of 
the  government,  they  feel  to  a  certain  extent 
in  his  power,  and  that  to  do  anything  that 
might,  under  the  circunistanccs,  look  like 
desertion,  would  be  a  disgrace.  Once,  on 
quitting  office.  Sir  John  gave  mortal  offence 
to  his  followei-s  by  leaving,  as  a  prize  for 
his  succesijor,  half  a  hundred  offices  vacant  ; 
but  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  resolving 
not  again  to  subject  him.self  to  a  like 
reproach,  he  ran  too  near  the  wind  by 
making  a  large  number  of  appointments 
when  hisaihninistration  was  in  a  moribund 
condition,  and  almost  virtually  defunct. 

Mr.  Macdonald  had  not  the  advantage  of 
a  Univei-sity  education,  and  wa.s  put  to  the 
law  when  a  lad  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  hav- 
ing been  born  on  the  11th  January,  181"). 
His  father,  who  had  emigrated  from  Suther- 
landshire,  Scotland,  in  1820,  and  settled  in 
business  at  Kingston,  Ontario,  .sent  his  son 
to  the  Royal  Grammar  School,  in  the  latter 
town,  where  at  first  the  boy  had  Dr.  Wilson, 
and  afterwards  Mr.  George  Baxter,  for 
teachers.  Here  the  pupil  showed  moi-e  than 
the  average  talent  for  mathematics.  Beyond 
this,  his  teachers  did  not  observe  in  the 
pupil  any  marked  signs  that  he  was  destined 
for  the  career  he  has  actually  ixm.  At 
twenty-one  our  future  statesman  was  called 
to  the  bar,  an  age  at  which  law  stu<lents  of 
the  present  day  very  often  only  enter  on 
their  studies.  It  is  impo,ssiblc  to  believe 
that  this  early  maturing  was  an  advantage, 
in  point  of  thoroughness  ;  the  only  thing  in 
its  favour  was  that  it  gave  the  subject  of  it 
an  early  start  in  the  career  of  active  life. 
Greater  leisure,  more  prolonged  preliminary 
.studies,  the  opportunity  of  travelling  before 
settling  down  to  serious  work,  would  liave 
given  the  young  lawyer  an  advantage  simi- 
lar to  that  which  a  man  gets  from  a  run  bo- 
fore  he  jumps.  But  his  genius  for  govern- 
ment, added  to  long  experience,  went  far  to 
s\ipply  the  want  of  those  advantages. 

The  young  lawyer  commenced  practice  in 
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the  town  wh(>n(  his  fatlier  livod,  and  where 
he  hud  [)ur.suod  lii.s  studies.  He  was  atten- 
tive to  the  diitios  of  iiis  profession,  and  soon 
aajuired  a  considerable?  practice.  As  bar- 
risters often  owe  much  to  the  occurrence  of 
some  conspicuous  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
play of  their  talents,  the  trial  of  Von  Shultz, 
who  had  led  tlie  band  of  marauders  which 
came  acro.ss  the  border,  in  the  name  of  lib- 
erators and  sympathizers,  in  1838,  gave  this 
opportunity  to  young  Macdoiiald.  Von 
Shultz  had  been  entrapped,  as  it  were,  by 
illusive  representations,  into  an  enterprise 
which  was  an^  anachronism  and  a  folly,  for 
the  rebellion  liad  long  bofoi-e  been  put  down, 
and  the  invasion  had  not  the  remotest 
chance  of  success.  Mr.  Alacdonald  could 
not  prevent  his  client  being  convicted  and 
hanged — that  would  have  been  impossible, 
in  the  face  of  the  evidence — but  he  gave 
pi'oof  of  the  po.ssossion  of  forensic  talents 
which  at  once  established  his  reputation, 
and  gave  him  no  mean  position  among  the 
leaders  of  the  bar.  This  was  accompli.shod 
in  the  year  1839,  when  the  advocate  was 
only  twenty-five  years  of  ago.  That  year 
he  had  entered  into  a  law  partnership  with 
Mr.  (now  Senator)  Campbell. 

If  a  very  early  call  to  the  bar  be  a  doubt- 
ful advantagt!,  an  early  connection  with 
polities  is  almost  essential  to  success  in  that 
line.  A  man  who  has  no  taste  for  politics 
till  he  is  forty,  had  better  conclude  that  his 
vocation  is  to  be  sought  clsewheie.  At 
thirty-one,  Mr.  Macdonald  was  elected  to 
represent  Kingston  in  the  second  legislature 
under  the  union.  The  times  were  u0t  pro- 
pitious for  the  fonnation,  out  of  i-aw  ma- 
terials, of  promising  Conservative  statesmen. 
Port<mtous  clouds  overcast  the  political 
horizon.  Responsible  Government  was  then 
only  struggling  for  recognition;  and  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe,  the  new  Governor-General, 
jealous  of  his  own  supposed  prerogatives,  and 
conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  duties  of  his  pwition,  was 


prepared  to  resist  its  application  in  the  way 
Ivis  ministers  thought  it  ought  to  be  applied. 
If  the  ministerial  contention  were  true, 
that  the  government  mu.st  mainly  be  con- 
ducted on  the  English  model,  the  great 
anxiety  of  Sir  Charles  Wfus  to  know  what 
would  become  of  the  Governor-General  ? 
That  question  assumed  additional  import- 
ance in  his  eyes  from  the  fact  that  the  per- 
son who  asked  it  happened  to  be  Governor- 
General.  He  could  not  brook  the  thought 
tlijvt  the  Governor-General  should  be  re- 
duced to  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
sovereign.  He  had  governed  in  India,  he 
had  governed  in  Jamaica,  and  he  had  come 
to  Canada  to  govern  ;  and  what  was  more, 
he  was  not  going  to  be  driven  from  the  path 
of  duty,  which  was  to  him  also  the  path  of 
honour.  A  quarrel  with  his  ministry  ovei- 
appointments  to  office  led  to  their  resigna- 
tion before  the  end  of  November.  Nothing 
could  show  more  convincingly  that  during 
the  whole  of  its  existence  this  administra- 
tion had  been  under  some  external  re- 
straint, than  the  fact  that,  of  all  the  officials 
gazetted,  it  had  conscpted  to  become  re- 
sponsible  for  the  appointment  of  a  majority 
of  them  from  the  ranks  of  its  political  oppo- 
nents. 

The  battle  of  Responsible  Government  was 
now  to  be  fought;  and  the  Conservatives 
who  succeeded  to  office  were  in  a  measure 
bound  to  adopt,  in  theory  at  least,  the  views 
of  the  Governor-General.  To  do  so  was  in 
exB-jt  accord  with  the  habitual  temper  of 
the  old  official  party.  Young  Macdonald 
was  fated  to  take  his  first  practical  lessons 
in  statesmanship  in  an  illiberal  school ;  but 
his  elastic  mind  was  destined  in  due  time 
to  break  through  the  restraints  of  their  un- 
constitutional doctrines.  He  was  not  spoiled 
by  the  bad  training  he  underwent.  He  did 
not  plunge  with  premature  impetuosity,  as 
young  members  often  do,  into  the  debates  of 
the  House ;  he  had  the  discretion  and  the 
good  sense  to  speak  only  when  he  had  some- 
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thing  t«,  say.  In  1847  hw  official  expori- 
cnei'  hfgnn  ;  in  May,  lio  was  selected  by  Mr. 
Draper  for  the  oHiee  of  Receiver-!  Jenerai.  As 
he  wa.s  destined  in  future  to  hold  by  turns 
nearly  every  office  ir  the  Oovernnieiif,  so 
it  was  not  long  be*'ore  he  wa.s  transferred 
to  the  Crown  Lands.  In  these  days,  the 
Cnnvn  Lands  Orticc  was  as  much  noted  as 
the  Court  of  Ciiancery  in  EnglaTid,  in  its 
woi-st  days, for  the  inteiiuinable  delays  that 
j)revented  adjudication  upon  rival  claims 
and  disputed  (piestious.  Mr.  Macilonald 
obtained,  as  most  of  his  succe.ssors  after- 
wards obtained,  credit  for  his  prompt  deci- 
sions. Before  the  Draper  Administration 
had  been  defeated  in  the  beginiung  of  1848, 
tlie  country  had,  through  a  change  of  Gov- 
ernors, been  assured  of  a  constitutional 
regime.  Lord  Cathcai-t  filled  the  gap  be- 
tween the  retirement  of  Lord  Metcalfe  and 
the  arrival  of  Lord  Elgin.  Lord  Elgin,  who 
was  thoroughly  imbued  with  constitutional 
ideas,  carried  out  to  its  full  and  legiti- 
mate extent  the  principle  which  Metcalfe 
had  lashed  the  Province  into  a  storm  of 
anger  to  defeat.  But  at  no  time  could  the 
Drap'.r  Ministry  have  existed  a  single  day 
without  a  majority  in  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly ;  and  it  is  remarkable  by  what  a 
small  majority  this  administration  was  ena- 
bled to  hold  power  from  November,  1844, 
to  March,  1848. 

Mr.  Macdonald,  with  his  party,  was  now 
in  opposition,  where  he  was  destined  to  re- 
main until  1854 ;  and  then  (mly  to  share 
power  with  the  other  party,  in  a  Coalition 
Ooverntnent.  These  years  of  ojiposition 
were  years  of  valuable  experience  and  use- 
ful discipline.  Before  ho  went  back  to  office, 
his  powers  of  debate  had  been  gn>atly 
strengthened,  and  there  was  but  a  single 
antagonist  in  the  House  for  wliom  he  was 
not  a  full  match.  In  1849  he  opposed  the 
reform  of  King's  College,  which,  by  the 
abolition  of  the  Divinity  chair,  took  away 
its  sectional  character  and  gave  it  the  im- 


press of  a  national  institution ;  but  after 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill  his  o]){iosition 
practically  cowed.  The  Rebellion  Losses 
Bill  of  tlie  same  year  found  in  him.  as  well  a« 
in  the  whole  Conservative  party,  a  persistent 
oj)ponent.  Ilegai'ding  the  intended  object 
and  certain  results  of  the  measure,  the  two 
j)arties  expres.sed  thi?  most  opposite  views. 
The  l/onservatives  described  it  as  a  Bill  to 
compensate  rebcds  for  the  loss  of  property 
Wiiieh  they  hail  suffered  as  the  conseqiu'nci^ 
of  their  own  acts,  by  which  great  injuries 
had  been  inHictod  upon  others  ;  the  Govern- 
ment and  its  sui)porters  contending  that 
this  class  would  be  utterly  excluded  from 
its  benefits.  The  violence  of  party  excite- 
ment reached  its  highest  pitch.  If  this 
.state  of  feeling  had  long  continued,  the 
public  inteiests  would  have  greatly  suf- 
fered. As  a  conse(]uence  of  the  excitement 
the  Parliament  buildings  had  already  been 
burned  by  an  infuriated  mob,  which  coui- 
piised  many  persons  of  the  highest  reputed 
respectability.  Never  were  the  two  politi- 
cal parties  in  a  state  of  more  bitter  antagon- 
ism. But  the  truth  of  the  adage  that  there 
is  a  tendency  of  extremes  to  come  together 
was  soon  to  be  exemplified  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  The  Lafontaine-Baldwin  Ministry 
had  not  been  a  year  in  existence  when  it 
l)ecanio  apparent  that  more  was  expected 
from  it  than  was  likely  to  be  realized.  As 
time  wore  on,  men  listened  in  vain  for  any 
response  to  the  demand  that  the  (Clergy 
Reserves  should  be  secularized.  The  violent 
opposition  to  the  Rebellion  Losses  Bill,  by 
uniting  the  supporters  of  the  Government, 
arrested  the  forces  of  disintegration  for  a 
while.  In  1851  they  again  acquired  activitv. 
After  the  retirement  of  the  two  leaders  of 
the  double-headed  Government  this  year, 
ind  after  Mr.  Hincks  had  Ixicome  premier, 
all  hope  of  preventing  a  disru[)tion  of  the 
Reform  party  was  gone.  At  the  head  of 
one  section  was  Mr.  Brown ;  at  the  head  of 
the  other  the  Firet  Minister.    Besides  this 
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now  oppoHition,  thi-  (lovoiiiinoiit  encoun- 
tered the  whole  force  of  tho  Conservative 
party.  Aj^ainst  an  opposition  conipoHcd  of 
two  distinct  .suctions  tiui  (Tovcrnuieiit  was 
able  to  bear  u|)  till  tho  closis  of  1  H.").'{ ;  but 
it  wius  evident  that  its  dooni  was  soon  to 
be  pronounccsd.  The  two  opposite  parties, 
which  had  casually  unittid  in  the  Hou.se, 
liad  reason  to  expect  greater  results  from 
their  union  in  the  constituenci(!s  ;  and  they 
wer(i  not  disai)pi(inte(l.  Their  united  forces 
served  to  rout  the  Uovernnient  party,  and 
win  for  themselves  a  victory  at  the  polls. 
The  coalition  in  the  constituencies  was  des- 
tined to  be  reproductid  in  the  House,  but 
not  in  the  same  form.  The  defeated  winj; 
of  the  Reform  party  took  the  place  which 
tlie  successful  wing  might  have  been  expect- 
ed to  take  in  tlie  new  Coalition.  Mr.  Mac- 
donald  now,  for  the  first  time,  obtained  an 
office  which  was  directly  in  the  line  of  his 
profession,  the  Attorney-Generalshii).  To 
these  events  the  McNab-Morin  Coalition 
owed  its  birth ;  and  of  that  Coalition  Mr. 
Macdonald  had  become  a  member.  Numer- 
ous were  the  speculations  as  to  which  wing 
of  the  Coalition  would  ultimately  prevail 
over  the  other ;  whether  the  balance  would 
incline  in  favour  of  the  t'onservativc  or  the 
Reform  section.  At  first,  judging  by  the 
programme  carried  out,  a  stranger  might 
have  thought  the  Reformers  held  full 
sway ;  but  a  closer  inspection  would  have 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  real  conti'ol  wius 
in  the  Conservatives.  To  that  result  the 
tact  and  ability  of  Mr.  Macdonald  contribu- 
ted in  no  small  degree. 

Though  Sir  John  had  always  been  a  Con- 
servative,his  name  was  henceforth  to  become 
connected  with  several  measures  of  Reform. 
The  connection  has  generally  been  that  of 
a  passive  recipient,  not  of  a  persistent  advo- 
cate. If  we  except  the  adjustment  of  the 
mere  mechanism  of  the  Gov(;rnmcnt,  it  nnist 
Ije  allowed  that  the  two  greatest  Rtjform 
measures  that  have   been   passed,   in  this 


country,  are  tlu^  abolition  of  the  Feudal 
Tenure  of  Lower  (^'anada,  and  the  seculari- 
zation of  the  (Jlergy  Reserves.  Th(>.se 
measures,  which  the  Lafontaine-Baldwin 
(iovernment  refnst.'d  to  initiate  or  accept, 
were  carried  by  the  Coalition  of  which  Sir 
John  was  a  member.  The  part  acted  by 
the  Coalition  was  to  cArry  out  a  preconcert- 
ed programme;  a  progranune  framed  by 
the  party  that  had  been  beaten  in  the  elec- 
tion. Nothing  but  the  conviction  that  the 
last  battle  over  tlie  Clergy  Reserves  which 
there  had  been  the  slightest  chance  of  win- 
ning had  been  fought,  coui>leil  with  a  stern 
sense  of  duty,  induced  some  members  of 
the  Conservative  section  to  vote  for  secular- 
ization. The  voice  of  the  country  liad  so 
often  been  heard  declaring  for  secularization 
that  further  resistance  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  Conservative  section,  including 
Sir  John,  accepttid  the  inevitable,  some  of 
them  with  visible  signs  of  painful  regret. 
The  policy  of  coiiforming  to  public  opinion, 
under  such  circumstances,  had  no  terrors 
for  Sir  John ;  it  pointed  to  the  line  tliP^.  he 
would  naturally  follow.  So  completely 
dead  was  the  Feudal  Tenure  of  Lower 
Canada  that  it  retained  no  real  support 
even  in  Conservative  opinion.  The  last 
argument  made  against  abolition  was  the 
argument  of  an  advocate  retained  by  the 
Seigniors,  at  the  bar  cf  the  House.  For 
such  a  reform  Sir  John  was  quite  prepared, 
and  he  accepted  it  with  a  good  will. 

Good  faith  required  that  the  abolition  of 
the  Seignorial  Tenure  should  not  assume 
the  character  of  a  spoliation  of  the  Seign- 
iors, and  that  the  life  claims  of  tho.se  in 
possession  of  the  Clergy  Reserves  should 
be  respected.  The  Coalition  was  in  a  good 
position  to  do  the  special  work  of  securing 
these  guarantees,  and  it  was  done  with  sub- 
stantial justice  to  all  parties.  Sir  John 
bore  his  ])art  in  this  work  with  courage  and 
success.  The  practical  carrying  out  of  these 
two  great  reforms  was  thus  tempered  with 
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a  spirit  of  conservative  justice,  conserva- 
tive not  iu  a  party  sense,  but  in  the  sense 
of  commuting  vested  rights,  pecuniarily 
beneficial  to  individuals,  in  the  act  of 
decreeing  their  abolition  in  the  public 
intereit. 

On  another  question,  which  formed  an 
item  in  this  programme — an  elective  sec- 
ond chamber — Sir  John  has  shown  that, 
under  different  circumstances,  he  could  be 
equally  ready  to  recede  or  to  atlvance. 
Tlie  change  from  nomination  to  election  was 
voted  with  an  approach  to  unanimity  sel- 
dom witnessed  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  ; 
there  being  but  one  dissentient  voice.  When 
tlie  bases  of  Confederation  came  to  be  laid, 
this  step  was  retraced,  and  nomination 
revived.  The  reaction  was  not  the  work  or 
the  fault  of  an  individual ;  it  was  due  to 
the  accession  of  Provinces  in  which  the 
affection  for  nomination  had  not  lost  its 
influence. 

Till  the  year  185G,  Sir  John  nominally 
occupied  only  a  secondary  position  in  his 
party  and  his  Province.  Sir  Allan  McNab 
was,  by  right  of  seniority  and  possession, 
the  Upper  Canada  loader  of  the  Conserva- 
tives ;  by  right  of  the  strongest,  it  at  last 
came  to  belong  to  Sir  John.  Repeated  at- 
tacks of  gout  made  it  evident  to  all  ob- 
servers that  as  lea<ler  Sir  Allan  must 
soon  give  place  to  another ;  and  it  was  well 
understood  that  he  vma  desirous  that  Mr. 
Hillyard  Cameron  should  be  his  successor. 
Mr.  Cameron  was  a])parently  as  anxious  to 
obtain  as  Sir  Allan  was  to  secure  for  hiin  a 
reversionary  interest  in  the  li'adership.  Sir 
John  and  Mr,  <'ameron,  both  nuMnbers  of 
tlie  same  party,  came  to  b<>  looked  upon  a,s 
rivals.  Mr.  Cameron,  miscalculating  the 
power  of  the  press  when  eniplovt'd  for  the 
.'oinotion  of  individual  aims,  made  arrange- 
ments which  converted  the  Colonist  into  a 
personal  organ  ;  but  his  chances  of  succeed- 
ing to  the  leadersliip  were  rather  lessoned 
than  increased  by  his  costly  expedient,  in 


which  he  is  believed  to  have  laid  out  forty 
thousand  dollars ;  for  other  and  more  influ- 
ential journals  took  up  the  cause  of  his 
rival.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  eft'ect  of 
these  extraneous  influences.  Sir  John  was  to 
win  by  the  force  of  his  own  inherent  quali- 
ties. In  the  spring  of  this  year  Sir  Allan  Mc- 
Nab wjis  suffering  from  a  prolonged  attack 
of  his  old  enemy,  the  gout.  Parliament  was 
in  session,  and  th(!  continued  absence  from 
the  House  of  the  leader  of  the  Government 
was  a  source  of  daily  embarrassment.  A 
section  of  the  ministerial  supporters,  be- 
coming impatient,  declared  Sir  John  their 
leader;  and  a  crisis  was  brought  about 
which  compelled  the  valetudinarian  mini- 
ster to  resign.  He  threw  the  blame  on  Sir 
John,  and  gave  free  vent  to  his  indignation  ; 
having  been  almost  carried  to  his  seat  for 
that  purpose,  when  the  ministerial  explana- 
tions were  made.  Sir  John  succeeded  na- 
turally, and  without  any  further  contest,  to 
the  leadership  of  the  Upper  Canada  Conser- 
vatives, which  he  has  retained  for  a  period 
of  twenty-Hve  years. 

Like  all  public  men.  Sir  John  Macdonald 
has  .sometimes  found  it  necessary  to  defer 
to  the  opinions  of  colleagues,  in  which  he 
did  not  share.  Against  the  policy  of  what 
is  known  as  the  double-shuffle,  in  18.')H, 
his  own  opinion  was  unequivocal.  But  he 
took  the  responsi))ility  of  the  course  which 
his  colleagues  were  anxious  to  pursue.  A 
few  words  will  describe  the  double-.shuffle. 
A  Government  which  hail  Ixhui  formed,  with 
Mr.  Brown  for  its  Upper  Canada,  and  Mr. 
Doriou  for  its  Lower  Canada  chief,  encount- 
ering a  hostile  vote  in  a  House  elected  under 
th"  auspices  of  their  opponents,  retired,  iiml 
the  Conservatives  came  back  to  office. 
Under  cover  of  a  law  posK-'d  to  enable  any 
minister  to  change  from  one  executive  office 
to  another  without  the  necessity  of  re-elec- 
tion, all  the  Ministers,  in  going  tiack,  tem- 
porarily took  offices  which  they  did  not 
intend  to  hold,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  Iw- 
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ing  able  to  evade  the  ordeal  ot  the  conatitu- 
enciej?  by  making  a  wholesale  exchange. 
Although  it  was  quite  elear  that  tlie  framere 
of  the  Act  never  contemplated  stich  a  con- 
tliigency,  the  wording  would  bear  the  con- 
struction on  which  Ministers  acted ;  and 
so  the  courts  held.  But  Sir  John  was  not 
proud  of  the  victory,  the  result  of  which 
was  a  moral  gain  for  the  Opposition.  The 
effect  was  to  produce  a  profound  impression 
on  his  mind  that  he  was  never  safe  in  acting 
against  his  own  better  judgment. 

In  Lower  Canada,  Sir  George  Cartier  was 
the  coming  man  ;  and  in  him  Sir  John  found 
not  only  a  trusty  colleague  but  a  firm  per- 
sonal friend.  Their  friendship  lasted  many 
years,  but  was  once  interrupted  before  the 
death  of  Sir  George,  and  was  probably  never 
.so  cordial  as  before.  It  was  a  trivial  thing 
that  snapped  asunder  what  was  apparently 
one  of  the  strongest  bonds  that  ever  united 
two  personal  and  political  friends.  In  the 
distribution  of  im})erial  honours  among  those 
who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  bring- 
ing about  a  federal  union  of  the  Provinces, 
Sir  George  considered  himself  slighted,  and 
he  attributed  that  slight  to  the  advice  of 
his  colleague.  Sir  John  did  what  he  could 
to  heal  the  wound  which  had  been  given  to 
Sir  George's  susceptibilities,  by  recommend- 
ing him  for  a  higher  mark  of  distinction  than 
he  had  him.self  received.  But  the  broken 
glass  was  not  to  be  restored  to  its  former 
condition.  Sir  John,  accepting  knighthood 
for  himself,  obtained  a  baronetcy  for  his  c(.)l- 
league.  But  the  difficulty  was  that  he  took 
imperial  honours  for  himself  first,  and  only 
obtained  imperial  honours  for  his  colleague 
after  the  latU^r  had  given  vent  to  the  bit- 
temesfl  of  his  indignation  at  the  disappoint- 
ment. Both  transactions  serve  to  illiLstratc 
the  character  of  Sir  .lohn.  He  feels  that  he 
is  entitled  to  the  first  consideration  among 
colleagues ;  and  ln>  will  make  concessions 
under  political  pressure  that  he  would  not 
voluntarily  make  if  he  were  free. 


To  Sir  George  Cartier,  Sir  John  Macdon- 
ald  owed  the  majorities  by  which  he  carried 
on  his  Government.  Lower  Canada,  with  a 
population  which,  at  the  time  of  th.e  union, 
had  been  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
other  Province,  and  which  has  now  become 
inferior  in  numbers,  thought  her  safety  con- 
sisted in  retaining  an  equal  nundjer  of  repre- 
sentatives ;  while  Upper  Canada  insisted 
that  the  i-epresentation  ought  to  bear  a  fair 
proportion  to  the  re.spective  populations. 
On  this  question,  Lower  Canada  was  long  a 
unit ;  and  Sir  George  Cartier,  rowing  with 
the  stream,  was  assured  of  his  majority.  In 
Upper  Canada,  Sir  John  Macdonald,  buflet- 
ing  the  waves  of  a  fast  rising  tide,  went 
back  to  the  House  from  each  succeeding 
election  with  a  diminished  majority.  His 
whole  parliamentary  strength  came  through 
Sir  George  Cartier ;  and  it  is  not  surprising 
if  the  latter  was  able  to  exact  favourable 
terms  for  his  Province.  By  the  nat\ire  of  his 
position.  Sir  John  was  condemned  to  be,  in 
one  sense,  an  unpopular  ruler  in  his  own  Pro- 
vince. From  this  disability.  Confederation, 
by  removing  the  irritation  caused  by  a  gall- 
ing sense  of  inadequate  representation,  res- 
cued him  ;  and,  as  the  last  general  election 
to  the  House  of  Commons  showed,  there  is 
now  no  reason  why  he  .should  not  command  a 
majority  in  any  Province  of  the  Dominion. 
If,  in  presence  of  the  large  majority  obtain- 
ed, we  are  to  supjiose  the  recollection  of 
tlie  Pacific  scandal  in  any  degi-ee  weakened 
his  strength  in  the  constituencies,  it  will  be 
understood  how  nuich  he  lost  in  former 
times  by  the  s(>nse  of  inade(piate  representa- 
tion under  which  Upper  Canada  smarted. 
Why  then  did  he  cling  to  a  losing  cau.se  ? 
The  trutli  is,  no  one  could  see  whence  a 
remedy  was  to  come  ;  for  not  a  single  I^ower 
Canada  vote  could  1h!  got  in  favour  of 
changing  the  basis  of  the  representation, 
('onfederation  changed  the  issue.  Numeri- 
cal representation  was  not  the  same  thing 
when  applied  to  four  Provinces— that  being 
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tlic  orii^'inal  number — under  a  federation, 
tliat  it  wa.s  when  applied  to  two  Provinces, 
one  of  which  liad  a  large  majority  of  inliab- 
itants  of  French  and  the  other  a  large 
majority  of  English  speaking  people,  under 
a  legislative  union.  Besides,  there  is  a 
time  for  all  things  ,  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  (Confederation  could  have  been 
brought  about  even  a  single  year  sooner  than 
it  was.  Sir  John  Macdonald  was  one  of  that 
large  number  of  persons  who  opposed  great 
constitutional  changes  till  the  necessity  for 
them  had  l>een  fully  demonstrated,  and  a 
majority  of  the  electors  who  had  to  be  con- 
sulted had  become  convinced  that  there  was 
no  longer  anything  to  l)e  gained  by  further 
delay.  He  was  not  a  convert  to  represen- 
tation of  numbei-s  during  the  many  years 
it  found  advocates  even  in  the  ranks  of  his 
own  party  ;  he  was  not  in  fav(jur  of  Con- 
federation when  it  was  first  mooted;  but 
when  the  time  came  that  the  change  could 
be  made  with  advantage,  his  objections 
were  put  aside,  and  he  wa«  one  of  its  fore- 
most a<lvi)eates.  Here  we  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  line  where  his  conser%'atism  ends  and 
his  readiness  to  reform  begiiLS.  He  will 
not  consent  to  be  hurried ;  but  no  one  can 
.say  that,  on  any  given  (juestion,  his  finality 
of  to-day  may  not  Iw  his  starting  point  at 
some  future  time. 

Though  born  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  Sir  .lohn  Macdonald  may  be  called  a 
Canadian ;  for  that  is  a  man's  country 
whore  his  mind  is  formcil  and  attains  ma- 
turity. And  take  him  all  in  all,  his  faults 
and  his  virtues,  his  weaknesses  and  his  pub- 
lic .services,  his  figure  occupies  a  larger 
spacn  than  that  of  any  other  public  man  on 
the  stage  of  Canada  ;  and  to  him  we  should 
havt*  to  point  if  obliged  to  seh>ct  the  most 
distinguished  son  of  this  Donii'don.  lii 
nuiny  particiilars,  others  leave  him  far  be- 
hind, but,  taken  all  in  all,  he  stands  unri- 
valled. His  enemies  delight  to  dwell  on 
his  blomi8h(<s  and  magnify  his  faults.     As 


our  aim  is  to  act  in  a  judicial  spirit,  we  are 
obliged  to  touch  on  tht>  weaknesses  of  our 
foremost  statesman  ;  but  we  have  no  plea- 
sure in  the  ta.sk.  The  Pacific  scandal  ha,s 
l)een  condoned,  but  it  has  not  l>een  and 
cannot  be  ju.stified.  As  leader  of  the  Oov- 
ment,  Sir  John  Macdonald  took,  for  party 
election  purposes,  large  sums  of  money  from 
Sir  Hugh  Allan,  who  had  an  Atlantic  mail 
contract  with  the  Government,  and  was  to 
get  the  contract  for  building  the  Pacific 
Railway.  The,se  sums  were  altogether  too 
large  to  be  regarded  as  ordinary  contribu- 
tions from  a  supjiortor  of  the  Governient 
towards  a  fund  for  election  purpo.ses,  ami 
they  were  too  large  to  lie  consistent  with 
the  supposition  that  they  were  to  he  em- 
ployed only  for  legal  purposes.  Coming 
from  a  pei-son  who  had  one  contract  with 
the  Government  and  wa.s  on  the  point  of 
getting  another,  the  natural  inference  is  that 
they  represented  an  undefined  and  indefin- 
ite assessment  on  the  profits  of  the  actual 
or  the  prospective  contract,  or  both  ;  that 
the  giver  was  in  efiect  purchasing  or  paying 
for  favours  which  the  Government  had  then 
or  previously  had  it  in  its  power  to  withhold  ; 
and  that,  in  this  way,  the  Government 
could,  indirectly,  take  .so  much  money  out  of 
the  piiblic  treasii  y  for  party  election  piu'- 
po.ses.  It  has  been  said,  in  excu.se,  that  Sir 
John  Macdonald  became  the  custodian  of 
this  election  fund,  in  default  of  such  party 
machinery  an  exists  in  other  countries  for 
that  jmrpose.  The  answer  is  that  a  ciiange 
of  the  custodian,  though  it  might  have 
veiled  the  transaction,  would  not  have 
altered  its  character.  It  is  quite;  true  that 
electoral  corni])tion  was  not  the  exclusive 
weapon  of  any  party.  But  no  one  would 
givi-  such  large  sums  aw  Sir  Hugh  gave, 
unless  he  were  dt-aling  with  tin;  (iovern- 
nient,  and  exjK'cted  to  l»e  recouped  by  con- 
tract.s  of  which  the  (Joverninent  had  the 
disposal.  BriUiry  is  briliery,  whether  the 
sum  1)6  large  or  small ;  the  briber  is  equally 
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guilty  of  a  crime  wheth<T  h<^  operate  on  a 
large  or  a  small  scale ;  but  he  wl»o  gives  his 
own  money  commits  one  crime  the  less  than 
he  who  takes  the  money  ho  distributes  in 
bribes  indirectly  out  of  the  public  treasury, 
through  the  forms  of  a  contract.  We  make 
these  statements  with  a  sense  of  j)ain ;  for 
it  is  duty  and  not  plciistn'e  that  causes  us  to 
point  to  the  stain  on  the  robe  of  the  states- 
man whom,  in  spite  of  this  fault,  the  elec- 
torate of  Canada  have  found  reasons  for 
placing  in  the  highest  position  of  trust  which 
it  is  their  prerogative  to  confer. 

Although  we  place  Sir  Jobn  Macdonald 
in  the  highest  niche  reserved  for  our  public 
men,  we  are  far  from  saying  that  there  may 
not  be,  even  now,  in  public  life  in  (Canada 
men  who  may  not  live  to  make  a  higher 
mark  than  he  has  been  able  to  reach. 
Twenty-seven  years  ago,  he  was  the  best 
debater  in  the  Hoiuse  with  the  exception  of 
Sir  Francis  Hincks ;  he  lived  to  distance 
all  others  in  this  particular  ;  but,  if  he  has 
not  already  lost  this  pre-eminence,  tlie  scep- 
tri!  is  visibly  passing  over  to  the  left  of  the 
Speaker.  As  a  speaker,  distinguished  from 
a  debater,  Sii-  John  has  steadily  improved, 
and  his  latest  efforts  are  the  l)est.  He  will 
be  remembere  I  as  the  author  of  tlnve  great 
speeches,  whatever  may  become  of  his  other 
efforts  in  that  line  :  the;  first  on  the  Treaty 
of  VVfushington  ;  the  second  in  his  own  de- 
fence when  th<*  Paiiific  scandal  charges  wore 
before  the  House  :  the  third  on  the  Letellier 
c^ise.  On  the  two  former  oeausious  he  .spoke 
with  the  embarrassment  of  a  man  under 
accusation.  H<'  had  assisted  in  making  a 
treaty  in  which,  in  the  general  belief,  the  in- 
terests of  ( 'anada  had  been  .sacrificed  to  Im- 
perial considerations.  When  he  wasap|)oint- 
ed  one  of  the  Engli.sh  Commissionere,  it  was 
too  liastily  assumed  that  ho.  represented 
(.Canada  in  some  special  manner.  But  it  was 
England,  not  Canada,  that  w&s  making  the 
treaty,  and  the  negotiators  were  tuiting  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  iustructions  of 


the  British  Cabinet.  Sir  John  received  his 
appointment  from  the  British  Government, 
and  by  their  instructions  he  was  bound  to 
be  guided.  Whether  he  ought  to  have 
placed  him.self  in  this  position  may  be  a 
question.  But  he  could  furnish  important 
local  information  to  his  colleagues  with 
which  they  could  not,  on  the  iiist<ant,  have 
furnished  them.selves.  He  might  argue  in 
favour  of  C"nadian  claims ;  and  though 
what  he  did  do,  in  this  particular,  the  pro- 
tocols tell  not,  it  is  no  secret  that  he  did  not 
please  the  British  Government.  The  Fenian 
claims  were  excluded,  assuredly  by  no  fault 
of  his ;  the  omission  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  prevent.  But  he  got  in  lieu  of 
direct  payment  an  Imperial  guarantee  of  a 
Canadian  loan  which  served  to  lessen  the 
cost  of  our  railway  expenditure  ;  and  no 
one  will  now  undertake  to  say  that,  under 
the  operation  of  that  treaty,  we  have  not 
been  liberally  paid  for  the  concession  to  the 
Americans  of  the  right  to  fish  on  our  coasts. 
On  the  wliole,  the  Washington  Treaty  has 
proved  much  less  injurious  than  it  was 
feared  it  would.  In  any  case,  the  responsi- 
bility for  that  treaty  rests  with  the  British 
Government.  So  long  as  treaties  binding 
on  Canada  are  made  by  a  ( iovernuient  not 
her  own,  they  will  Im;  likely  tii  be  more  fav- 
ourable to  that  Government  than  to  her. 

The  speech  on  the  Pacific  scandal  was  a 
gi-eat  efibrt,  without  being  a  great  surcess. 
But  it  showed  the  power  and  resource  of 
the  speaker  better  than  they  had  ever  been 
shown  before,  except,  j>erhaps,  on  the  one 
occasion  before  mentioned.  The  speech  on 
the  Letellier  case,  whether  the  ground  taken 
was  right  or  wrong,  showed  that  he  possessed 
the  faculty  of  grasping  the  full  import  of  dif- 
ficult constitutional  questions. 

Whatever  estimate  nwiy  lie  formed  of  Sir 
John  as  a  con.stitutional  lawyer,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  ground  he  takes  on  con- 
stitutional (pii'stions  generally  proves,  in  the 
end,  to  bo  the  true  one.     This  can  hardly  be 
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the  result  of  accident  or  lucky  blundering. 
The  man  who  gen-rally  gives  a  correct 
opinion  on  coastitutional  questions  cannot 
bo  an  indifferent  oi'  unfair  constitutional  law- 
yer. Some  critics  have  taken  the  ground  that 
Sir  John  has  no  convictions  on  the  question 
of  the  National  Policy ;  that,  wanting  a  cry, 
and  finding  this  one  ready  to  his  hand,  he 
utilized  it  without  any  regard  to  his  own 
real  opinions.  This  is  certainly  an  error. 
He  is  known  to  have  entertained,  for  twenty 
years,  views  similar  to  those  on  which  his 
Government  has  now  acted.  But  he  was 
too  busy  most  of  the  time  to  engage  in  the 
work  of  agitation :  he  waited  till  a  matur- 
ing opinion  filled  the  sails  of  the  vessel  on 
which  he  had,  at  any  time,  been  ready  to 
embark.  He  believed  that  the  abolition  of 
the  protective  system,  under  which  the  col- 
onies had  grown  up  and  prospered,  would 
deal  a  severe  blow  at  their  prosperity ; 
though  he  did  not  concur  with  the  opinion 
despoiidingly  expressed  by  Lord  Cathcart 
in  a  despatcli  written,  in  IHM),  in  his  capa- 
city of  Governor-General,  that  the  political 
consequences  would  be  the  alienation  of 
Canada  from  the  mother  country  and  its 
annexation  to  the  United  States.  On  the 
question  of  a  national  tariff  policy.  Sir  John 
has  never  held  but  one  opinion.     He  may 


not  be  the  most  profound  of  political  e  i- 
omists — it  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  any 
of  our  public  men  who  are — but  no  states- 
man would  perfomi  hi.s  whole  duty  if  he 
confined  himself  to  carr3-ing  out  the  pre- 
scriptions of  the  political  economists.  A 
nation  has  other  and  higher  interests  that 
demand  consideration. 

The  result  of  the  electoral  battle  of  l7th 
September,  1878,  which  brought  Sir  John 
back  to  power,  had  not  been  universally 
foreseen.  That  the  National  Policy  had  a 
large  share  in  bringing  it  about,  is  beyond 
question  ;  though  tliere  were,  no  doubt,  by- 
currents  that  helped  to  swell  the  main 
stream.  Expectation  had  risen  beyond  the 
pttssibility  of  fulfilment.  Whether,  in  the 
face  of  revenue  necessities,  this  policy  can 
ever  be  completely  reversed,  is  doubtful ; 
though  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  ballot-box  is  pregnant  with  surprises 
not  less  startling  than  that  of  Septembei". 
That  Sir  John  is  premier  to-day  is  proof  of 
the  high  estimate  in  which  the  country  holds 
hus  abilities,  and  that  on  his  shortcomings 
it  is  willing  to  look  with  an  indulgent,  if 
regretful  eye.  Out  of  respect  for  the  mag- 
nitude and  importance  of  his  public  services, 
pasterity  will  not  grudge  him  a  high  place 
in  the  Canadian  Pnitheoa 
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THE  life  of  Robert  Baldwin  forms  so 
important  an  ingredient  in  the  political 
history  of  this  country  that  we  deem  it 
unnecessary  to  offer  any  apology  for  dealing 
with  it  at  coiLsiderable  length.  More  espe- 
cially is  this  the  case,  inasmuch  as,  unlike 
most  of  the  personages  included  in  the 
present  series,  his  career  is  ended,  and  we 
can  contemplate  it,  not  only  with  perfect 
impartiality,  but  even  with  some  approach 
to  completeness.  The  twenty  and  odd  years 
which  have  elaj)sed  since  he  was  laid  in  his 
gi'ave  have  witnessed  many  and  important 
changes  in  our  Constitution,  as  well  as  in 
our  habits  of  thought ;  but  his  name  is  still 
regarded  by  the  great  mass  of  the  Canadian 
people  with  feelings  of  respect  and  venera- 
tion. We  can  still  point  to  him  with  the 
admiration  due  to  a  man  who,  during  a  time 
of  the  grossest  political  cfjrruption,  took  a 
foremost  part  in  our  public  affairs,  and  who 
yet  preserved  his  integrity  untarnished. 
We  can  point  to  him  as  the  man  who,  if 
not  the  actual  author  of  Responsible  Gov- 
ernment in  Canada,  yet  spent  the  best  years 
of  his  life  in  contending  for  it,  and  who  con- 
tribute<l  in  ire  than  any  other  person  to  make 
that  project  an  accomplished  fact.  We  can 
point  to  him  as  one  who,  though  a  politi- 
cian by  predilection  and  by  profi^ssion,  never 
stooped  to  disreputable  practices,  eithe*-  to 
win  votes  or  to  maintain  himself  in  office. 
Robert  Baldwin  was  a  man  who  was  not  only 
incapable  of  falsehood  or  meanness  to  gain 


his  ends,  but  who  waa  to  the  la-st  degree  in- 
tolerant of  such  practices  on  the  part  of  his 
warmest  supporters.  If  intellectual  great- 
ness cannot  be  claimed  for  him,  moral 
greatness  was  most  indisputably  his.  Every 
action  of  his  life  was  marked  by  sincerity 
and  good  faith,  alike  towards  friend  and 
foe.  He  was  not  only  true  to  others,  but 
was  from  first  to  last  true  to  himself.  His 
useful  career,  and  the  high  reputation  which 
he  left  behind  him,  furnish  an  apt  commen- 
tary upon  the  advice  which  Polonius  gives 
to  his  son  Laertes : — 

"  This  aliove  all :  to  thine  own  self  be  true  ; 
And  it  muiit  fulluw,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  Iw  fiilne  to  any  man." 

To  our  thinking  there  is  something  august 
in  the  life  of  Robert  Baldwin.  So  chary 
was  he  of  his  personal  honour  that  it  was 
next  to  impossible  to  induce  him  to  pledge 
himself  beforehand,  even  upon  the  plainest 
question.  Once,  when  addressing  the  elec- 
tors at  Sharon,  some  one  in  the  crowd  asked 
him  if  ho  would  pledge  himself  to  oppose 
the  retention  of  the  Clergy  Reserves.  "  I 
am  not  here,"  was  his  reply,  "  to  pledge  my- 
self on  any  (juestion.  I  go  to  the  House  as 
a  free  man,  or  I  go  not  at  all.  I  am  here  to 
declare  to  you  my  opinions.  If  you  approve 
of  my  opinions,  and  elect  me,  I  will  carry 
them  out  in  Parliament.  If  I  should  alter 
thoL  •  opinions  I  will  come  back  and  sur- 
render my  trust,  when  you  will  have  an  op- 
portunity of  re-electing  me  or  of  choo.sing 
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anotluT  candidato ;  but  I  shall  pk'(lj,'e  myself 
at  the  biddiii}'  of  no  man."  A  fjoutli-ntan  still 
living  in  Toronto  once  accomimnit'd  liini  on 
an  clcctioneei-ing  tour  into  hia  constituency 
of  North  York.  There  wore  many  burning 
(jue-stions  on  the  carpet  at  the  timi,',  on  some 
of  which  Mr.  Baldwin's  opinion  did  not 
entirely  coincide  with  that  of  the  majority 
of  his  constituents.  His  companion  remem- 
bers hearing  it  suggested  to  him  that  hi.s 
wisest  coui"se  would  be  to  maintain  a  dis- 
creet silence  during  the  canva.ss  as  to  the 
points  at  issue.  His  reply  to  the  suggestion 
was  eminently  characteristic  of  the  man. 
"  To  maintain  silence  under  such  circum- 
stances," said  he,  "  would  be  tantamount  to 
deceiving  the  electors.  It  would  be  as  cul- 
pable as  to  tell  them  a  direct  lie.  Sooner 
than  follow  such  a  course  I  will  clieerfully 
accept  defeat."  He  could  not  even  be  in- 
duced to  adopt  the  suppirssio  veri.  So 
tender  and  exacting  was  his  conscience  that 
he  would  not  consent  to  be  elected  except 
upon  the  clearest  understanding  between 
himself  and  his  constituents,  even  to  serve 
a  cause  which  he  felt  to  be  a  ju.st  one. 
Defeat  might  annoy,  but  would  not  humili- 
ate him.  To  be  elected  under  false  colours 
would  humiliate  him  in  his  own  esteem  ;  a 
state  of  things  which,  to  a  high-minded 
man,  is  a  burden  intolerable  to  be  borne. 

It  has  of  late  years  become  the  fashion 
with  many  well-informed  persons  in  this 
country  to  think  and  speak  of  Robert  Bald- 
win as  a  greatly  over-estimated  man.  It  is 
on  all  hands  admitted  that  he  was  a  man  of 
excellent  intentions,  of  .spotle.ss  integrity, 
and  of  blameless  life.  It  is  not  disputed, 
even  by  thase  whase  political  views  are  at 
variance  with  those  of  the  party  to  which 
he  belonged,  that  the  great  measures  for 
which  he  contended  were  in  themselves  con- 
ducive to  th"  ))ublic  weal,  nor  is  it  denied 
that  no  contributed  greatly  to  the  cause 
of  political  freedom  in  Canada.  But,  it 
ia  said,   Robert   Baldwin    was  merely   the 


exponent  of  principles  which,  long  bo- 
fort!  his  time,  had  found  general  acceptance 
among  the  statesmen  of  every  land  where 
constitutional  government  prevails.  Re- 
sponsible Government,  it  is  said,  would  have 
become  an  accomjjlished  fact,  even  if  Robert 
Baldwin  hud  never  lived.  Other  much- 
needed  reforms  with  which  his  nam(»  is  in- 
separably as.sociated  would  have  come,  it  is 
contended,  all  in  good  time,  and  this  pres- 
ent year,  IHHO,  would  have  found  us  [)retty 
nmch  where  we  are.  To  argue  after  this 
fashion  is  simply  to  beg  the  whole  question 
at  issue.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  occult 
power  in  a  mere  name.  Ship-money,  doubt- 
less, was  a  doomed  impost,  even  if  there  had 
been  no  particular  individual  called  John 
Hampden.  The  practical  despotism  of  the 
Stuart  dynasty  would  doubtless  have  come 
to  an  end  long  before  the  present  day,  even 
if  Oliver  Cromwell  and  William  of  Orange 
had  never  existed.  In  the  United  States, 
slavery  was  a  fated  institution,  even  if  there 
had  been  no  great  rebellion,  and  if  Abraham 
Lincoln  had  never  occupied  the  Presidential 
chair.  But  it  would  be  a  niiuiifest  in- 
justice to  withhold  from  those  illustrious 
personages  the  tribute  due  to  their  great 
and,  on  the  whole,  glorious  lives.  They 
were  the  media  whei'eby  human  progress 
delivered  its  message  to  the  world,  and 
their  names  are  deservedly  held  in  hon- 
our and  reverence  by  a  grateful  posterity. 
Performing  on  a  more  contracted  stage,  and 
before  a  less  numerous  audience,  Robert 
Baldwin  fought  his  good  fight — ^and  won. 
Surrounded  by  imlucements  to  prove  false 
to  his  innate  convictions,  he  nevertheless 
chose  to  encounter  obloquy  and  persecution 
for  what  he  knew  to  l>e  the  cause  of  truth 
and  justice. 

"  Once  ti)  every  num  and  iiatioii 
ComoD  tlie  uioineiit  to  decide, " 

.says  Professor  Lowell.  Tlie  moment  came 
to  Robert  Baldwin  early  in  life.     It  is  not 


eoHy  to  hcliove  that  he  ever  hesitated  as 
to  his  flecision ;  and  to  that  decision  he  re- 
mained true  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  exist- 
ence. If  it  eannot  in  strictness  he  said  of 
him  that  he  l<new  no  variableness  or 
shadow  of  turning,  it  is  at  least  indisputable 
that  his  convictions  iKivor  varied  upon  any 
question  of  paramount  importance.  What 
Mr.  Qoldwin  Smith  has  said  of  Cromwell 
might  with  equal  truth  be  pnplied  to  Robert 
Baldwin:  "He  bore  himself,  not  as  one  who 
gambled  for  a  stake,  but  as  one  who  strug- 
gled for  a  cause."  These  are  a  few  among 
the  many  claims  which  Robert  Baldwin  has 
upon  the  sympathies  and  remembrances  of 
the  ('anadian  people ;  and  they  arc  claims 
which  we  believe  posterity  will  show  no 
disposition  to  ignore. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  clear  comprehension 
of  the  public  career  of  Robert  Baldwin  it 
is  necessary  to  glance  briefly  at  the  history 
of  one  or  two  of  his  immediate  ancestors. 
In  compiling  the  present  sketch  the  writer 
deems  it  proper  to  say  that  he  .some  time 
since  wrote  an  account  of  Robert  Baldwin's 
life  for  the  columns  of  an  influential  news- 
paper published  in  Toronto.  That  account 
embodied  the  result  of  much  careful  and 
original  investigation.  It  contained,  indeed, 
every  important  fact  readily  ascertainable 
with  reference  to  Mr.  Baldwin's  early  life. 
Ko  far  as  that  poi'tion  of  it  is  concerned 
there  is  little  to  be  added  at  the  present 
time,  aud  the  writer  has  drawn  largely  up- 
on it  for  the  purposes  of  this  memoir.  The 
former  account  being  the  pro'luct  of  his 
own  conscientious  labour  and  investigation, 
he  has  not  deetned  it  necessary  to  recon- 
struct sentences  and  paragraphs  where  they 
already  clearly  expressed  his  meaning.  With 
reference  to  Mr.  Baldwin's  political  life,  how- 
ever, the  present  sketch  embodies  the  result 
of  fuller  and  more  accurate  information,  and 
is  conceived  in  n  spirit  which  the  exigencies 
of  a  newspaper  do  not  admit  of. 

At   the   close  of   the  Revolution  which 


ended  in  the  independence  of  the  TTnited 
States,  there  resided  near  the  city  of  Cork, 
Ireland,  a  gentleman  named  William  Will- 
cocks.  Tie  lielonged  to  an  old  family  which 
had  once  been  wealthy,  and  which  was  still 
in  comfortable  circumstances.  About  this 
time  a  stnmg  tide  of  eniigraticm  set  in  from 
various  parts  of  Europe  to  the  New  World. 
The  student  of  hi.story  does  not  need  to  be 
informed  that  there  was  at  this  period  a 
good  deal  of  suft'ering  and  discontent  in  Ire- 
land. The  more  radical  and  uncompromis- 
ing among  the  malcontents  staid  at  home, 
hoping  for  better  times,  and  many  of  them 
eventually  took  part  in  the  troubles  of  '98. 
Others  sought  a  peaceful  remedy  for  the 
evils  under  which  they  groaned,  and,  bid- 
ding adieu  to  their  native  land,  sought  an 
asylum  for  themselves  and  their  families  in 
the  western  wilderness.  Th<'  success  of  the 
American  Revolution  combined  with  the 
hard  times  at  home  to  make  the  United 
States  "  the  chosen  land  "  of  many  thousands 
of  these  self-expatriated  ones.  The  revolu- 
tionary struggle  was  then  a  comparatively 
recent  aflTair.  The  thirteen  revolted  colo- 
nies had  become  an  independent  nation, 
liad  started  on  their  national  career  under 
favoiu'able  auspices,  and  had  already  become 
a  thriving  and  prosperous  community.  The 
Province  of  Quebec,  which  then  included 
the  whole  of  what  afterwards  became  Up- 
per and  Lower  Canada,  had  to  contend  with 
many  disadvantages,  and  its  condition  was 
in  many  important  respects  far  behind  that 
of  the  American  Republic.  Its  climate  was 
much  more  rigorous  than  was  that  of  its 
southern  neighboui',  and  its  territory  was 
much  more  spai-sely  settled.  The  western 
part  of  the  Province,  now  forming  part  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  was  especially 
thinly  peopled,  and  except  at  a  few  points 
along  the  frontier,  was  little  better  than  a 
wilderness.  It  was  manifestly  desirable  to 
ofl'er  strong  incentives  to  immigration,  with 
a   view  to   the   speedy   settlement  of  the 
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country.     To  effect  such  a  settlement  was 
the  imperative  duty  of  the  Government  of 
the  (lay  ;  and  to  this  end,  large  tracts  of  land 
were  allotted  to  persons  whose  settlement 
here  was  deemed  likelj'  to  influence  colo- 
nization.    Whole  townships  were  in   some 
cases  conferred,  upon   condition    that    the 
grantees  would  settle  the  same  with  a  cer- 
tain number  of  cohmists  within  a  reasonable 
time.     One  of  these  grantees  was  the  Wil- 
liam Willcocks  above-mentioned,  who  was 
a  man  of  much  enterprise  and  philanthropy. 
He  conceived  the  idea  of  obtaining  a  gmnt 
of  a  large  tract  of  land,  and  of  settling  it 
with  emigrants  of  ids  own  choosing,  with 
himself  as  a  sort  of   feudal    proprietor    at 
their  head.     With    this  object  in  view  he 
came  out  to  Canada  in  or  about  the  year 
1790,  to  spy  out  the  land,  and  to  judge  from 
personal   inspection   which    would    be   the 
most  advantageous  site   for  his  projected 
colony.     In  setting  out  upon  this  quest  he 
enjoyed  an  advantnLje  greater  even  than  was 
conferred  by  his  s  icial  position.     A  cousin 
of  his,  Mr.  Peter  Russell,  a  member  of  the 
Irish  branch  of  the  Bedfordshire  family  of 
Ru.s8ell,  had  already  been  out  to  Canada, 
and    had   brought   home  glowing  accounts 
of  the  prospects  held  out  there  to  persons 
of  capital  and  enterprise.     Mr.  Russell  had 
originally  gone  to  America  during  the  p- 
gress    of    the    Revolutionary   War,  in   the 
capacity  of  Secretary  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
Commander-in-chief  of   the  British  forces 
on  this  continent.     He  had  seen  and  heard 
enough  to  convince  him  that  the  acquisition 
of  land  in  Canada  was  certain  to  j)rove  a 
royal  road  to  wealth.     After  the  close  of  the 
war  he   returned  to  the  old  country,  and 
gave  his  relatives  the  benefit  of  his  experi- 
ence.    Mr.  Russell  also  came  out  to  Canada 
with  Governor  Simcoe  in  1792,  in  the  capa- 
city of  Inspector-General.    He  subsequently 
held   several  important  offices  of  trust  in 
Upjjer  Canada.     He  became  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Council,  and  as  senior  mem- 


ber of  that  body  the  atlministration  of  the 
Government  devolved  upon  him  during  the 
three  years  (179G-1799)  intervening  be- 
tween Governor  Simcoe's  departure  from 
Canada  and  the  appointment  of  Major- 
General  Peter  Hunter  as  fjeutenant-Gov- 
ernor.  His  residence  in  (Janada,  as  will 
presently  be  seen,  was  destined  to  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
Baldwin  family.  Meanwhile,  it  is  sufficient 
to  note  the  fact  that  it  was  largely  in  con- 
sequence of  the  valuable  topograpiiical  and 
statistical  information  furnished  by  him  to 
his  cousin  William  Willcocks  that  the  latter 
was  induced  to  set  out  on  his  preliminary 
tour  of  observation. 

The  result  of  this  preliminary  tour  was 
to  convince  Mr.  Willcocks  that  his  cousin 
had  not  overstated  the  capabilities  of  the 
country,  as  to  the  futurti  of  which  he  formed 
the  most  sanguine  expectations.  The  next 
step  to  be  taken  was  to  obtain  his  grant,  and, 
as  his  political  influence  in  and  around  his 
native  city  was  considerable,  he  conceived 
that  this  woidtl  be  easily  managed.  He 
returned  home,  and  almost  inmiediately 
afterwards  crossed  over  to  England,  where 
he  opened  negotiations  with  the  Govern- 
mimt.  After  some  delay  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  grant  of  a  large  tract  of  land 
forming  part  of  the  present  township  of 
Whitchurch,  in  the  county  of  York.  In 
consideration  of  this  liberal  grant  he  on  his 
part  agreed  to  settle  not  fewer  than  sixty 
colonists  on  the  land  so  granted  within  a 
certain  specified  time.  An  Order  in  Council 
confirmatory  of  this  arrangement  seems  to 
have  been  passed.  The  rest  of  the  transac- 
tion is  involved  in  some  obscurity.  Mr. 
Willcocks  returned  to  Ireland,  and  was  soon 
afterwards  elected  May  /f  Cork — an  office 
which  ho  had  held  at  least  once  before  his 
American  tour.  Municipal  and  other  affairs 
occupied  so  much  of  his  time  that  he 
neglected  to  take  steps  for  settling  his  trans- 
Atlantic  domain  until  the  period  allowed 


him  by  Government  for  that  p\irpo8e  had 
nearly  cxpin'il,  Howevi^r,  in  course  of  time 
— probably  in  the  siininier  of  1797 — he  em- 
bai:ke(l  with  the  full  complemont  of  emi- 
grants for  N(;w  York,  whither  they  arrived 
after  a  long  and  stormy  voyage.  They 
pushed  on  without  rmnecessary  delay,  and 
in  due  course  arrived  at  OBwego,  where  Mr. 
Willcocks  received  the  disastrous  intelli- 
gence that  the  Order  in  Council  embodying 
his  arrangement  with  the  Government  had 
been  revoked.  Why  the  revocation  took 
place  doe.s  not  appear,  as  there  had  been  no 
change  of  Government,  and  the  circum- 
stances had  not  materially  changed.  Whni 
ever  the  reason  may  have  been,  the  const 
quences  to  Mr.  Willcocks  and  his  emigrants 
were  very  serious.  The  poor  Irish  familie- 
who  had  accompanied  him  to  the  New 
World  —  travel-worn  and  helpless,  in  a 
strange  land,  without  means,  and  without 
experience  in  the  hard  linos  of  pioneer  life — 
were  dismayed  at  the  prospect  before  them. 
Mr.  Willcocks,  a  kind  and  honourable  man, 
naturally  felt  himself  to  be  in  a  manner  re- 
sponsible for  their  forlorn  situation.  He  at 
once  professed  his  readiness  to  bear  the 
expense  of  their  return  to  their  native  land. 
Most  of  them  availed  themselves  of  this 
offer,  and  made  the  liest  of  tlieir  way  back 
to  Ireland — some  of  them,  doubtless,  to  take 
part  in  the  rising  of  '98.  A  few  of  them 
elected  to  remain  in  America,  and  scattered 
themselves  here  and  there  throughout  the 
State  of  New  York.  Mr.  Willcocks  himself, 
accompanied  by  one  or  two  families,  con- 
tinued his  journey  to  Canada,  where  he  soon 
succeeded  in  securing  a  considerable  allot- 
ment of  land  in  Whitehurcli  and  elsewhere. 
It  is  probable  that  he  was  treated  liberally 
by  the  Government,  as  his  generasity  to  the 
emigrants  had  greatly  impoverished  him, 
and  it  is  certain  that  a  few  years  later  he 
was  the  possessor  of  large  means.  Almost 
immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Canada  he 
took  up  his  abode  at  York,  where  he  con- 


tinued to  reside  down  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  Being  a  man  of  ed\ication  and  busi- 
ness capacity  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the 
Homo  District  Court,  where  we  shall  soon 
meet  him  again  in  tiwung  the  fortunes  of 
the  Baldwin  family.  He  had  not  been  long 
in  Canada  before  he  wrote  home  flattering 
reports  about  the  land  of  his  adoption  to  his 
old  friend  llobert  Baldwin,  the  grandfather 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Mr.  Baldwin 
was  a  gentleman  of  good  family  and  some 
means,  who  owned  and  resided  on  a  small 
property  called  Sunnner  Hill,  or  Knockmore, 
near  CaiTagoline,  in  the  county  of  Cork. 
Influenced  by  the  prospects  held  out  to  him 
'  Mr.  Willcocks,  he  emigrated  to  Canada 
ith  his  family  in  the  summer  of  1798,  and 
Hied  on  a  block  of  land  on  the  north  shore 
ol  Lake  Ontario,  in  what  is  now  the  town- 
ship of  (Clarke,  in  the  county  of  Durham. 
He  named  his  newly-acquired  estate  An- 
narva  (Ann's  Field),  and  set  about  clearing 
and  cultivating  it.  The  western  boundary 
of  his  farm  was  a  small  stream  which  until 
then  was  nameless,  but  which  has  (iver  since 
been  known  in  local  parlance  as  Baldwin's 
Creek.  Here  he  resided  for  a  period  of 
fourteen  y(>ars,  when  he  removed  to  York, 
where  he  died  in  the  year  1810.  He  hatl 
brought  with  him  from  Ireland  two  sons  and 
four  daughtons.  The  eldest  son,  William 
Warren  Baldwin,  was  destined  to  achieve 
considerable  local  renown  as  a  lawyer  and  a 
politician.  He  was  a  man  of  versatile  tal- 
ents, and  of  much  firmness  and  energy  of 
character.  Ho  had  studied  medicine  at  tlie 
Univt  rsity  of  Edinburgh,  and  had  gradu- 
ated there  two  years  before  his  emigration, 
but  hafl  nev(U-  practised  his  profession  a.s  a 
means  of  livelihood.  He  had  not  been  many 
weeks  in  this  country  before  ho  perceived 
that  his  shortest  way  to  wealth  and  influ- 
ence was  by  way  of  the  legal  rather  than 
the  medical  profession.  In  those  remote 
times,  men  of  education  and  mental  ability 
were  by  no  means  numerous  in  Upper  Can- 
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ada.  Every  man  was  called  upon  to  play 
several  parts,  and  there  was  no  such  organi- 
zation of  labour  as  exists  in  older  and  more 
advanced  communities.  Dr.  Baldwin  re- 
solved to  practise  both  professions,  and,  in 
order  to  fit  himself  for  the  one  by  which  he 
hoped  to  rise  most  spe(^dily  to  eminence,  he 
bade  adieu  to  the  farm  on  Baldwin's  Creek 
and  came  up  to  York.  He  took  up  his 
ipiarters  with  his  father's  friend  and  his 
own,  Mr.  Willcocks,  who  lived  on  Duke 
.street,  near  the  present  site  of  the  La  Salle 
Institute.  In  order  to  support  him.self  while 
prosecuting  his  legal  studies,  he  determined 
to  take  in  a  few  pupils.  In  several  succes- 
sive numbers  of  the  Gazette  and  Oracle — 
the  one  new.spaper  published  in  the  Province 
at  that  time — we  find  in  the  months  of 
December,  1802,  and  January,  180.S,  the  fol- 
lowing advertisentent : — "  Dr.  Baldwin,  un- 
derstanding that  some  of  the  gentlemen  of 
this  town  have  expressed  some  anxiety  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Cla.ssieal  School, 
l)eg8  leave  to  inform  tht;m  and  the  public, 
that  he  intends,  on  Monday  the  1st  day  of 
January  next,  to  open  a  .school,  in  which 
he  will  instruct  Twelve  Boys  in  Writing, 
Reading,  (Ma-ssics  and  Arithmetic.  The 
tenns  are,  for  each  boy,  eight  guineas  per 
annum,  to  be  paid  (piarterly  or  half-yearly  ; 
(me  guinea  entrance  and  one  cord  of  wood 
to  l)e  supplied  by  each  of  the  boys  on  open- 
ing the  School.  N.B. — Mr.  Baldwin  will 
meet  his  pupils  at  Mr.  Willeoek.s'  hnuse  on 
Duke  .street.  York,  December  iMth,  1H()2." 
This  advertisement  produced  the  desired 
effect.  The  Doctor  got  all  the  pu])ils  hi' 
wanted,  and  several  youths  who  in  after 
life  rose  to  high  eminence  in  the  colony  re- 
ceived their  earliest  classical  teaching  from 
him. 

It  was  not  necessary  at  tliat  early  day 
that  a  yoiith  shouhl  spend  a  fixed  term  in 
an  offic»(  under  arti('les  aw  a  jireliminary  for 
practice,  either  at  the  Bar  or  as  an  attorney. 
On  the  Oth  of  July,  1794i,  during  the  regime 


of  Governor  Simcoe,an  Act  had  Inion  pa-ssed 
authorizing  the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, or  pta-son  administering  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Province,  to  issue  licen.ses  to 
practise  as  advocates  and  attorneys  to  such 
persons,  not  exceeding  sixteen  in  numljer,  as 
he  might  deem  fit.  We  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  how  many  persons  availed 
themselves  of  this  statute,  as  no  complete 
record  of  their  names  or  number  is  in  exist- 
ence. The  original  record  is  presumed  to 
have  been  burned  when  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament were  destroyed  during  the  American 
invasion  in  1813.  It  is  .sufticient  for  our 
present  purpose  to  know  that  Dr.  Baldwin 
was  one  of  the  persons  so  licejised.  By 
reference  to  the  Jouinals  of  the  I<aw  Society 
at  Osgoode  Hall,  we  find  that  this  licen.se 
was  granted  <m  the  6th  of  April,  1803,  by 
Lieutenant-(»overnor  Peter  Hunter.  We  fur- 
ther find  that  on  the  same  day  similar 
licenses  were  granted  to  four  other  gentk'- 
men,  all  of  whom  were  destined  to  become 
well-known  citizens  of  Canada,  viz.,  William 
Dick.son,  D'Arey  Boulton,  John  Powi'll.  and 
William  Elliott,  in:  Baldwin,  having  un- 
dergone an  examination  l)efore  Chief  Justice 
Henry  Alcfick,  and  having  received  his 
license,  authorizing  him  to  practi.se  in  all 
branches  of  the  legal  profession,  married 
Mi.ss  Phd'be  Willeoeks,  the  daughter  of  his 
friend  and  patron,  and  settled  down  to  active 
practice  as  a  barrister  and  attorney.  He 
took  up  liisaboile  in  a  house  whieli  had  just 
Ik'cu  erected  by  his  father-in-law,  on  what 
is  now  the  north-west  corner  of  Front  and 
Freilerick  streets.  [Ft  may  here  be  noted 
that  Front  stnust  was  then  known  as  Palace 
street,  from  the  circumstance  that  it  led 
(h)wn  to  the  Parliament  li\iil(iiiigs  at  thi- 
ea.st  end  of  tln^  town,  and  becau,se  it  was 
lK'li«'ved  that  the  ofHeial  residence  or  "  pal- 
ace "  of  the  Governor  wo\dd  1k'  built  then-.] 
Here  on  the  12th  of  May,  1804,  was  Iwni 
Dr.  Baldwin's  eldest  son,  known  to  Cantulian 
history  as  Robert  Baldwin. 


Tho  plain,  unpretuiiding  structure  in 
whit'li  Rolx-rt  Baldwin  Hmt  saw  liglit  has  a 
liistory  of  its  own.  Dr.  Baldwin  resided  in 
it  only  about  three  years,  when  he  removed 
to  a  small  hou.se,  long  since  demolished,  on 
the  corner  of  Bu,y  and  Front  streets.  Thence- 
forward the  house  at  the  foot  of  Frederick 
street  wa,s  occupied  by  several  tenants 
whose  names  are  famous  in  local  annals. 
About  1825  it  was  first  occupied  by  Mr. 
Willi.ju  Lj'on  Mackenzie,  who  continued  to 
reside  in  it  for  several  years.  It  was  here 
that  the  Colonial  Advocate  wius  published 
by  that  gentleman,  at  the  time  when  his 
office  was  wrecked  and  the  type  thrown  in- 
to the  bay  by  a  "genteel  mob,"  a  further 
account  of  which  lawless  transaction  will  be 
found  in  the  sketch  of  the  life  of  Mackenzie, 
included  in  the  present  series.  Tlie  building 
subst!i|uently  came  into  tho  possession  of  the 
Cawthi'a  family — called  by  Dr.  Scad(iing 
"  the  Astors  of  U|)per  ('anada" — who  carried 
on  a  large  and  marvellously  successftd  nier- 
cantilt!  business  within  its  walls.  It  was 
finally  burne<l  down  in  the  winter  of  18.')4-.i. 

Dr.  Bahlwin  applied  himself  to  the  prac- 
tice of  his  several  professions  witli  an  energy 
and  a-ssiduity  which  deserved  and  secured  a 
full  measure  of  succe.ss.  His  legal  l)usiness 
was  the  most  profitable  of  his  puiMuits,  but 
in  the  eai'ly  years  of  his  ivsidenee  at  York 
he  seems  to  have  also  had  a  fair  share  of 
medical  practice.  It  might  not  uni^ea-son- 
ably  have  been  siippo.sed  that  the  labour 
arising  from  these  two  Bourcus  of  employ- 
ment woidd  have  been  sufficient  for  the 
energies  and  aml>ition  of  any  man  ;  but  we 
find  that  for  at  least  two  years  subsi>quent 
t')  his  inaJTiage  he  (•luitimied  to  take  in 
pupils.  iJalf  a  century  later  than  the  period 
at  which  we  have  arrived.  Sir  .John  Bever- 
ley Hobin.son,  then  a  baronet,  and  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Province,  was  wont  to  plea- 
santly n^nind  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
that  their  mutual  a<'i(uaintHnce  date<l  from 
a  very  early  iM'riod   in   the   latter's   eaiver. 


At  the  time  of  Robeit  Baldwin's  birth,  John 
Robinson,  then  a  boy  in  his  thirteenth  year, 
wa.s  one  of  a  class  of  seven  pupils  who 
attended  daily  at  Dr.  Baldwin's  house  for 
ela-ssical  instruction.  Two  or  three  days 
after  the  Doctor's  fii-st-born  came  into  the 
world.  Master  Robinson  was  taken  into  the 
nursery  to  see  "  the  new  baby."  Difterences 
of  political  opinion  in  after  yeai-s  separated 
them  far  as  the  poles  asunder  on  most  public 
(juestions,  but  they  never  ceased  t(j  regard 
each  other  with  pei-sonal  respect.  The  late 
Chief  Justice  Maclean  was  another  pupil  of 
Dr.  Baldwin's,  and  distinctly  remembered 
that  a  holiday  was  granted  to  himself  and 
his  fellow  students  on  the  day  of  the  embryo 
statesman's  birth.  Doctor  Baldwin  seems  to 
have  be(!n  fully  etjual  to  the  multifarious 
calls  upon  his  energies,  and  to  have  exer- 
cised his  various  callings  with  satisfaction 
alike  to  clients,  patients,  and  pupils.  It 
was  no  uncommon  occurrence  in  tho.se  early 
days,  when  surgeons  were  scarce  in  our 
young  capital,  for  him  to  be  compelled  to 
leave  court  in  the  middle  of  a  trial,  and  to 
hurry  away  to  splice  a  brok(^n  arm  or  bind  up 
a  fractured  lindt.  Yt^ai-s  afterwarrls,  when 
he  had  retired  from  the  active  practice  of 
all  his  professions,  he  used  to  cite  a  some- 
what ludicrous  instance  of  his  ])rofessional 
vei-satility.  It  occurred  soon  after  his  mar- 
riage. Ho  was  engagtMl  in  arguing  a  case 
of  Some  Importance  befoi-e  his  fafher-in-law. 
Judge  Willcocks,  in  the  Home  District 
Court,  when  a  messenger  huriiedly  arrived 
to  sununon  him  to  attend  at  the  advent  of 
a  little  stranger  into  the  world.  The  cir- 
cumstances were  explained  to  the  Judge, 
and — it  ajtpearing  that  no  other  surgical  aid 
was  to  l»e  had  at  the  moment — that  finiction- 
ary  readily  con.senttMl  to  adjourn  the  further 
consideration  of  the  argument  until  Dr. 
Bahlwin's  ri'tuni.  The  latter  hurriedly 
left  the  court-room  with  the  mes.senger,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  .somewhat  moiv  than  an 
hour,  again  presented  him.self  and  pnjpared 
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to  resume  his  inteiTuptpd  argument.  The 
Judge  ventured  to  oxpres.s  a  hope  that 
matters  had  gone  well  with  the  patient; 
whereupon  the  Doctor  replied,  "  Quite  well. 
I  have  much  pleasure  in  informing  your 
Honour  that  a  man-child  ha.s  been  born  into 
the  world  during  my  absence,  and  that  both 
he  and  his  mothei-  are  doing  well."  The 
worthy  Doctor  received  the  congratulations 
of  the  Court,  and  was  permitted  to  oonelude 
his  argument  without  any  further  demands 
upon  his  surgical  skill. 

Almost  from  the  outset  of  his  professional 
career.  Dr.  Baldwin  took  a  strong  interest 
iu  political  mattei-s.  The  fact  that  he  was 
compelled  to  earn  his  living  by  honest  labour 
excluded  him  from  a  certain  narrow  section 
of  the  society  of  Little  York.  The  society 
from  which  he  was  excluded,  however,  was 
by  no  means  of  an  intellectual  cast,  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  he  sustained  much  loss 
thereby.  By  intellectual  society  iu  Toronto 
he  was  regardi;d  as  a  decided  acquisition. 
He  could  well  afford  to  despise  the  petty 
littleness  of  the  would-be  aristocrats  of  the 
Provincial  eapital.  Still,  it  is  probable  that 
his  political  convictions  were  intensified  by 
observing  that,  among  the  menibere  of  the 
cii(pie  aliove  referred  to,  mere  nii'rit  was 
regardtnl  as  a  eounnodity  of  little  account. 
He  Ijecame  known  for  a  man  of  advanced 
ideas,  and  whenever  a  more  than  ordinarily 
flagrant  instance  of  injustice  occurred,  was 
not  slow  in  expressing  his  disapprobation 
of  the  way  in  which  government  was  car- 
ried on.  In  1H12  he  became  treasurer  of 
the  Iaw  Society  of  Up[>er  Canada,  and 
wliile  filling  that  jiosition  he  projected  a 
scheme  lor  constructing  a  suitable  building 
for  tho  Society's  occupation.  The  times, 
however,  were  uupro]iiti(UH  for  sucli  a 
.scheme,  which  fell  through  in  con.se(pience 
of  tho  impending  war  with  the  Unit«'d 
States. 

His  son  wius  iiu-anwhili'  ipiietly  pursuing 
bit!  studies  at  school,  and  uncoiLsuiously  fit- 


ting himself  for  the  battle  of  life  that  was 
before  him.  The  boyhood  of  Robert  Bald- 
win was  remarkably  free  from  incident. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  tell  about 
this  portion  of  his  life,  except  that  he  at- 
tended the  Home  District  Grammar  School 
in  "  College  Square,"  as  it  was  called,  where 
he  received  all  the  education  he  ever  ac- 
quired. This  seat  of  learning  was  situated 
a  short  distance  to  the  north-east  of  the 
present  site  of  St.  James's  Cathedral,  and 
was  presided  over  by  Dr.  —  afterwards 
Bishop — Strachan.  We  find  Robert  Bald- 
win's name  in  a  class  list  of  that  institution 
published  iu  1816.  Three  years  later  (in 
1819)  we  find  that  he  was  the  "head  boy," 
and  that  he  delivered  the  "  prologue  "  at  a 
public  examination  held  at  the  .school  on 
the  nth  of  Augu.st.  The  prologue  bears  ni- 
ternal  evidence  of  having  Iwen  composed  by 
Dr.  Strachan  himself.  Among  other  schol- 
ars who  attended  the  school  and  took  part 
in  the  exercises  at  this  date  we  find  several 
whose  names  have  since  become  well  known 
in  Toronto  and  its  neighbourhood.  Glan- 
cing down  the  leaf  at  random,  we  read  the 
names  of  Thomas  Ridout,  Wm.  McMurray, 
Saltern  Qivens,  William  Boulton,  Richard 
Oates,  Francis  Heward,  Abraham  Nelles, 
James  Baby,  Allan  Macaulay,  and  Warren 
Clans.  The  testimony  of  Robert  Baldwin's 
.school -fellows  goes  to  show  that  he  wa.s 
even  in  those  early  days  a  rather  shy,  retir- 
ing youth,  little  addicted  to  boyish  spoils, 
and  never  known  to  take  part  in  freaks  of 
mischief.  His  thoughts  seemed  to  come  to 
him  slowly,  and  his  perceptive  faculties 
Were  not  very  acut*'.  His  mirui  seems  to 
have  matured  late.  Dr.  Strachan  pronounced 
him  the  most  diligent  pupil  in  the  establish- 
ment, and  proph(!sied  that  if  he  ever  made 
his  mark  in  tin-  world  it  would  h-  rather 
by  reaHon  of  his  industry  and  close  applica- 
tion than  from  the  natural  (piieknes^  of  IiIh 
parts.  As  is  generally  the  ca.se,  the  lH)y  in 
this  instance  was  father  to  the  man.     His 
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industrious  habits  clung  to  him  throughout 
his  life,  and  hi.s  triumphs  were  won  by 
means  of  persi.stent  and  untiring  exertion, 
rather  than  by  natural  aptitude  for  public 
life.  In  this  same  year  (1819)  he  entered 
upon  the  study  of  the  law  in  his  father's 
office,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  Trinity 
Term,  182.').  He  immediately  entered  into 
partnership  with  his  father,  the  style  of  the 
firm  being  "  W.  W.  Baldwin  &  Son." 

Meanwhile  a  great  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  pecuniary  circumsUinces  of  Dr.  Bald- 
win. He  had,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
l)een  more  than  modcTately  suecessful  in  his 
professional  pursuits,  and  had  steadily  accu- 
mulattni  wealth.  From  another  source,  how- 
ever, his  means  received  an  accession  which 
made  him  probably  the  wealthiest  profes- 
sional man  in  Upper  Canarla.  The  Hon. 
Peter  Ru.s.sell,  already  reforreil  to,  was  never 
married,  and  by  consequence  he  left  no  direct 
heii-s.  Upon  his  death,  in  the  year  1808, 
his  large  landtHl  and  other  possessions  de- 
volved upon  his  maiden  sister,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Russell.  This  lady  survived  until  1822. 
She  was  a  distant  connection  of  the  Baldwins, 
and  a  very  warm  friendship  had  always 
subsisted  Iwtween  the  two  families.  She 
resided  with  the  Doctor's  family— or,  rather, 
the  Doctoi's  family  resiiled  with  her — dur- 
ing the  last  eight  or  nine  yearn  of  her  life. 
Upon  her  death  she  IxMiueatheil  all  h(^r  pos- 
sessions to  Dr.  Baldwin,  who  thus  accpiired 
a  hamlsonre  fortune.  He  had  in  1813,  im- 
mediately after  the  American  invasion  of 
York,  removed  to  Russell  Abbey,  on  Front 
street,  a  mansion  which  had  previously  be- 
longed to  t]u>  Hon.  Peter  Russell,  and  which 
at  this  date  belonged  to  his  ai.ster.  After 
Mi,:s  Ru.sseil's  <leath  Dr.  Baldwin  l>egan  to 
entertain  projects  to  which  his  mind  had 
theretofore  been  a  stranger.  He  designed 
to  subject  the  large  estate  to  a  strict  entail, 
and  to  found  an  opulent  ('anadian  family. 
The  Doctor,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  sincere 
and    pronounced    Iiil)eral    in   his    political 


views.  He  was  a  man  of  high  principles, 
honestly  desirous  of  promoting  the  welfare 
of  his  fellow-men ;  but  he  was  nevertheless 
strongly  influenced  by  the  notions  of  social 
caste  which  were  all  but  universal  among 
educated  persons  of  British  stock  in  those 
days.  He  purchased  a  block  of  land  on  the 
summit  of  the  acclivity  which  rises  to  the 
northward  of  Toronto,  a  short  distance  be- 
yond the  city  limits.  Here,  on  one  of  the 
most  imposing  sites  in  the  neighbourhood, 
he  built  a  cosy-looking  white  house  of  com- 
fortable proportions,  which  he  intended  to 
be  merely  the  nucleus  of  a  much  more 
stately  structure.  He  called  his  new  estate 
"  Spadina,"  which  is  an  Italianized  form  of 
an  Indian  wonl  signifying  a  pleasant  hill. 
The  greater  part  of  the  land  intervening  be- 
tween the  base  of  Sjiadina  Hill  and  Queen 
street — covering  a  distance  of  nearly  two 
miles — had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Rus- 
sells,  and  was  now  the  property  of  Dr.  Bald- 
win. He  laid  out  through  this  property  a 
broad  and  stately  highway  a  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  in  width,  which  has  ever  since 
been  known  as  Spadina  Avenue.  He  re- 
moved to  his  new  home,  and  soon  came  to 
be  known  as  "  Baldwin  of  Spadina  " — an 
honorary  title  which  he  hoped  to  transmit  to 
his  post«',rity  in  future  ages.  "There  was 
to  be  for  ever,"  says  Dr.  Scadding,  "  a  Bald- 
win of  Spadina.  It  is  singular  that  the  fii-st 
inheritor  of  the  newly-established  patrimony 
should  have  been  the  statesman  whaso  lot 
it  was  to  cArry  through  the  Legislature  the 
abolition  of  the  right  of  primogeniture.  The 
.son  graspe(l  more  readily  than  the  father 
what  the  genius  of  the  North  American 
continent  will  endure,  and  what  it  will  not." 
Dr.  Baldwin,  however,  did  not  live  to  see 
this  nteasure  carried  through  Parliament. 
He  dieil  on  the  8th  of  January,  1844,  and 
the  Act  abolishing  primogeniture  did  not 
liecome  law  until  1851,  As,  in  the  course 
of  this  .sketch,  we  shall  not  again  have 
occa^iun  to  make  any  extended  reference  to 
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Dr.  Baldwin,  we  may  here  state  that  he 
subsequently  entered  Parliament  a.s  member 
for  Norfolk,  and  did  good  service  to  the 
cause  of  Reform  in  Upper  Canada.  He 
continued  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics 
down  to  a  short  time  before  his  death  in 
1844.  In  1843,  only  a  few  months  before 
his  death,  he  was  called  to  a  seat  in  the 
Legislative  Council.  He  was  devotedly 
loyal  to  the  Crown,  but  spoke  n\anfully  for 
the  rights  of  the  people  whenever  those 
rights  were  invaded — and  they  were  very 
often  invaded  in  those  days.  It  was  from 
him  that  his  son  inherited  those  principles 
which  wrought  such  important  changes  in 
our  Constitution,  and  which  have  so  t>rt'ectu- 
ally  served  the  cause  i)f  free  thought,  free 
speech,  and  free  deeds  in  our  land.  The 
reverence  which  all  Canadians  justly  feel 
for  the  name  of  llobert  Baldwin  is  also  due 
in  no  slight  degree  to  the  f)'*her,  wlio  early 
instilled  into  his  son's  mind  the  "  one  idea  " 
which  is  inseparably  associated  with  his 
name. 

Meanwhile  the  legal  husine.ss  continued 
to  be  carrieil  on  under  the  style  of  "  W.  W. 
Baldwin  &  Son, "  the  son  Iwing  the  active 
member  of  the  linn.  The  business  was  large 
and  remunerative,  and  included  the  prose- 
cution of  some  of  the  most  important  cause.s 
before  the  courts  in  those  days.  On  the  31st 
of  May,  1827,  when  Robert  Baldwin  had  just 
completed  his  twenty-third  year,  he  married 
his  cousin,  Mi.ss  Augusts  Elizabeth  Sullivan, 
a  daughter  of  Mr.  Daniel  Sullivan,  and  a 
sister  of  Mr.  Robert  Baldwin  Sullivan,  a 
young  lawyer  who  afterwards  attained  emi- 
nence in  his  profe.ssion,  and  was  raised  to  the 
judicial  K'ncl)  On  the  1st  of  March,  lH2it, 
young  Sullivan  formed  a  legal  jiartnership 
with  the  Baldwins,  and  the  style  of  the  firm 
Ixjcame  "  Baldwin  «Sk-  Sullivan." 

Robert  Baldwin  had  already  iK'gun  to 
talve  an  active  interest  in  political  affairs. 
Lil)eral  principles  had  legitimately  descend- 
ed to  him  from  his  father,  but  he  was  also 


a  constitutional  Reformer  from  mature  de- 
liberation and  conviction.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  estimate  his  character  rightly,  how- 
ever, unless  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  his 
views  were  very  far  removed  from  those  of 
extreme  Radicals.  In  some  respects,  indeed, 
he  had  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  Conserva- 
tive. Change,  considered  merely  as  change, 
was  distasteful  to  him,  and  he  was  disposed 
to  look  favourably  upon  existing  institu- 
tions until  they  were  proved  to  be  preju- 
dicial to  the  public  welfare.  But  he  had 
already  pondered  seriously,  and  with  a  con- 
scientious desire  to  ari'ive  at  a  juist  opinion, 
as  to  the  reciprocal  obligations  of  the  gov- 
erning classes  and  the  governed.  His  high 
sense  of  justice  convinced  him  that  there 
were  many  things  in  our  colonial  polity 
which  it  was  the  imperative  duty  of  every 
well-wisher  of  the  country  to  do  his  utmost 
to  remove.  He  had  made  no  .secret  of  his 
views,  and  his  high  personal  character,  .so- 
cial position,  and  acknowledged  abilities 
were  such  as  to  give  those  views  additional 
weight.  He  had  alreadj'  proved  himself  a 
wise  and  prudent  advi.ser  on  one  or  two 
election  committees,  and  had  come  to  be 
looked  upon  as  "the  coming  man"  of  the 
Reform  party.  That  party  was  then  in  its 
infancy  in  this  Province,  ami  may  l)e  .said 
to  have  come  into  existence  alwut  the  year 
1820.  It  grew  rajudly,  and  soon  began  to 
occasi<m  uneasiness  to  the  faction  which 
swayed  the  destinies  of  the  Province  with 
so  high  a  hand.  It  was  not  difficult  for  far- 
sighte<l  men  to  perceive  that  momentous 
changes  were  inuninent.  Tlie  idea  of  a  re- 
sp(msible  Exe<;utive  had  already  present<Ml 
itself  to  the  minds  of  tin-  thoughtful,  and 
the  Baldwins,  both  father  and  son,  had  ex- 
pres.sed  strong  opinions  on  the  subject.  The 
result  of  the  general  elections  of  1824  was  a 
Reform  majority  in  the  House  of  As.sembly, 
and  .several  important  Oovernment  mt^asures 
were  defeated.  The  Legislative  Council, 
however,  was  of  course  still  in  the  hands  of 
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the  oligarchy.  The  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  began  to  entertain 
gloomy  fori'bodings  of  disaster.  "The  long 
shadows  of  C'anadian  Radicalism,"  says  a 
Canadian  writer,  "were  already  settling 
down  on  his  administration,  and  the  Colo- 
nial Advocate,  controlled  by  William  Lyon 
Mackenzie,  sadly  disturbed  his  prospects  of 
dignified  repose  with  pungent  diatribes  on 
packed  juries  and  Government  abuses. 
Even  then  the  clouds  were  gathering  for  the 
.storm  of  1838."  As  yet,  however,  there 
was  little  in  common  between  Mr.  Macken- 
zie and  the  Baldwins  except  hatred  of  op- 
pre,s.sion  and  a  desire  to  see  the  Government 
of  the  countrj'  in  the  hands  of  capable  and 
disinterested  men.  Even  Mackenzie  at  this 
time  entertained  no  thought  of  rebellion, 
and  was  a  loyal  subject  to  the  Crown.  It 
is,  of  course,  unnecessary  to  .say  that  none 
of  the  Baldwins  ever  sympathized  with  or 
countenanced  the  rebellion  at  any  time. 

In  1828  there  was  a  general  election,  and 
Robert  Baldwin,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Jame.s  E.  Small,  afterwards  Judge  of  the 
County  Court  of  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  county 
of  York.  Both  those  gentlemen  were  de- 
feated bj'  their  opponents,  Messrs.  William 
Lyon  Mackenzie  and  Jesse  Ketchum.  In 
July  of  the  following  year,  however,  Mr. 
John  Beverley  Robiason,  member  for  the 
town  of  York  and  Attorney-General  of  the 
Province,  was  promoted  to  the  dignity  of 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
Robert  Baldwin  >nce  moix-  presented  him- 
self as  a  candidate  for  legislative  honours, 
this  time  as  Mr.  Robinson's  successor  in  the 
representation  of  York.  He  was  returned 
l>y  a  majority  of  forty-one  vot<?s.  His  op- 
ponent was  the  same  Mr.  Small  who  had 
Iwen  his  coailjutor  of  the  previous  year. 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  who  iiad  oppo.sed  them  both 
in  1828,  threw  all  his  personal  and  journal- 
istic influence  into  tin;  scaIc  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Baldwin,  and  Mrobably  contributed  not 


a  little  to  the  result.  At  the  close  of  the 
poll  the  votes  stood  92  for  Baldwin  and  51 
for  Small.  A  petition,  praying  that  the 
election  might  be  declared  void,  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Small,  upon  the  ground  that 
tlie  writ  had  been  irregularly  issued.  Tlie 
petition  was  successful,  for  the  irregularity 
was  fatal,  the  writ  having  been  issued  by 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  instead  of  by  the 
Sjieaker  of  the  Hou.se.  -Mr.  Baldwin  was 
unseated,  but  immediately  presented  himself 
for  re-election.  This  time  he  was  opposed 
by  Mr.  William  Botsford  Jarvis,  Sheriff  of 
th(!  county.  Mr.  Jarvis  was  defeated,  and 
upon  the  opening  of  the  session,  on  the  8th 
of  January,  1830,  Robert  Baldwin,  then  in 
his  twenty -.sixth  year,  for  the  first  time  took 
hiti  seat  in  ParHament. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  scheme  of 
Responsible  Government  may  be  said  to 
have  first  taken  something  like  definite 
shape  in  Upper  Canada.  This  great  pro- 
ject is  inseparably  associated  with  Robert 
Baldwin's  name,  though  it  is  absurd  to  say, 
as  has  been  said  more  than  once,  that  he 
was  the  first  to  conceive  the  idea.  There 
exists  indisputable  evidence  that  before 
Robert  Baldwin  had  emerged  from  school- 
boy life,  his  father,  Peter  Perry,  and  other 
leading  Reformers  had  laid  down  most  of 
the  general  principles  upon  which  Respon- 
sible Government  is  foimded.  It  may  be 
.said,  indeed,  that  those  principles  were  a 
necessary  product  of  the  political  situation 
of  affairs  in  Canada  in  those  days,  and  that 
no  particular  individual  can  lay  claim  to 
having  Ikhmi  their  .sole  originator.  The 
scheme  of  Responsible  Government  in  Can- 
ada simply  contemplated  the  application  to 
this  country  of  the  principles  which  un- 
derlie the  CoiLstitution  of  Great  Britain.  It 
claimed  that  the  acts  of  the  Executive 
should  \Mi  approved  of  by  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Ijegislative  Assembly. 
Tho.se  who  contended  for  it  claimed  nothing 
which  was  not  clearly  their   right.     They 
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sought  to  engraft  no  foreign  or  radical 
change  upon  the  Coastitution.  This  was 
clearly  understood  a  few  years  later  by  Lord 
DurhiiTu,  an  witness  the  following  extract 
from  his  celebrated  Report : — "  It  needs  no 
change  in  the  principles  of  government,  no 
invention  of  a  new  constitutional  theory,  to 
supply  the  reme<ly  which  would,  in  my 
opinion,  completely  remove  the  existing 
political  disorders.  It  needs  but  to  follow 
out  consistently  the  principles  of  the  British 
Constitution,  and  introduce  into  tlie  govern- 
ment of  these  great  colonies  those  wise  |)ro- 
visions  by  which  alone  the  working  of  the 
repi-esentative  system  can  in  any  country  Ikj 
rendered  harmonious  and  efficient.  . 
But  the  Crown  must,  on  the  other  hand, 
submit  to  the  necessary  consequences  of  rep- 
resentative institutions,  and  if  it  has  to 
carry  on  the  government  in  unison  v/ith  a 
representative  lx>dy,  it  must  consent  to  carry 
it  on  by  means  of  those  in  whom  that  rep- 
resentative body  ha.s  confidence 

This  change  might  be  effected  by  a  single 
despatch  containing  such  instructions,  or,  if 
any  legal  enactment  were  requisite,  it  would 
only  be  one  that  would  render  it  nece.ssary 
that  the  official  acts  of  the  Governor  should 
be  countersigned  by  some  public  function- 
ary. This  would  induce  responsibility  for 
every  act  of  the  Government,  and  as  a 
natural  consequence  it  would  necessitate  the 
substitution  of  a  .system  of  admini.stration 
by  means  of  competent  heads  of  depart- 
ments for  the  present  rude  machinery  of  an 
executive  council.  .  .  I  admit  that  the 
system  which  I  propo.se  would  in  fact  place 
the  internal  government  of  the  colony  in 
the  hands  of  the  colonists  themselves,  and 
that  we  should  thus  leave  to  them  tlie  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  of  which  we  have  long 
entrusted  the  making  .solely  to  them."  This 
was  precisely  the  stand  taken  by  the  advo- 
cates (if  Responsible  Government.  This,  in 
a  word,  inis  Responsible  Government,  and 
it   WR«   principally   with  a   view  to   bring 


about  such  a  state  of  things  that  Robert 
Baldwin  determined  to  enter  political  life, 
in  the  autumn  of  1829.  A  signal  example 
of  the  necessity  for  Responsible  Govern- 
ment had  just  occurred.  In  the  autumn  of 
the  year  l!S27,  John  Walpole  Willis,  an  Eng- 
lish barrister,  had  been  appointed  to  the 
po.sition  of  a  puisne  judge  in  Upper  Canada. 
Mr.  Willis  was  a  gentleman  of  spotless  char- 
acter, kind  and  amiable  manners,  and  wide 
and  various  learning.  He  was  beyond  com- 
parison the  ablest  jurist  who,  up  to  that 
time,  had  sat  on  the  judicial  bench  in  this 
Province.  Having  a  high  and  proper  idea 
of  the  dignity  of  the  judicial  character,  he 
observed  the  strictest  impartiality  of  con- 
duct, both  on  the  bench  and  elsewhere,  and 
refused  to  ally  himself  with  either  of  the 
political  parties  in  the  Province.  This  line 
of  procedure,  which  in  our  days  would  be 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  course  in  a  man  in 
such  a  position,  was  then  an  honourable 
distinction,  for  too  many  of  Judge  Willis's 
predecessoi-s  had  been  mere  tools  in  the 
hands  of  the  ruling  faction.  That  faction, 
with  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, at  its  head,  determined  that 
WilUs  should  either  identify  himself  with 
them  or  lose  his  place.  They  were  soon 
made  to  understand  in  the  most  unmistak- 
able manner  that  he  was  a  judge,  and  not  a 
mere  self-.seeking  partisan.  It  was  accord- 
ingly determined  that  he  should  be  got  rid 
of  In  the  month  of  June,  1H29,  a  pretext 
offered  itself  for  his  dismissal.  He  refused 
to  sit  in  Term  by  himself,  in  the  alienee  of 
Sir  William  Campbell,  the  (-hief  Justice 
(who  wa.H  then  in  England),  and  of  the  other 
aH.sociate  judge.  Sir  Peregrine  promptly 
dismissed  him,  and  appointed  Mr.  (!liristo- 
pher  Hagerman  to  the  vacant  positicjn. 
Judge  Willis  appealed  to  the  Home  author- 
ities, who  sustained  him  in  his  conduct,  and 
dismissed  the  newly-appointed  judge.  It 
WON  not  deemed  advisable,  however,  to  re- 
instate Mr.  Willis  in  his  Upper  Canadian 


judgeship,  as  it  was  evident  that  he  would 
he  subjected  to  perpetual  annoyance  from  the 
Executive,  and  that  his  usefulness  would  be 
seriously  interfered  with.  He  was  appointed 
to  a  judicial  position  in  another  colony, 
where  his  honour  and  integrity  were  fully 
appreciated,  and  where  he  won  golden 
opinions  from  all  classes  of  the  community. 
But  he  had  none  tlie  less  been  dismissed  by 
Sir  Peregrine  Maitlaml,  and  a  large  and  in- 
fluential class  among  the  people  of  Upper 
Canada  were  righteously  indignant.  Robeii 
Baldwin,  himself  a  lawyer,  with  a  high  .sense 
of  the  august  character  which  ought  to 
appertain  to  the  judicial  bench,  felt  and 
spoke  strongly  on  the  subject.  The  leading 
members  of  the  Reform  Party  were  unani- 
mous in  their  condemnation  of  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor's arbitrary  conduct.  Public 
meetings  were  held,  and  strong  language, 
though  hardly  stronger  than  the  occasion 
called  for,  was  the  order  of  the  day.  Finally, 
(111  address,  signed  by  nearly  all  the  prom- 
inent Reformers  in  the  Province,  was  pre- 
sented to  Judge  Willis,  in  which  the  sub- 
scribers expressed  their  esteem  for  his  char- 
acter, and  their  high  appreciation  of  his 
conduct  as  a  judge.  A  petition,  which  is 
Ix^lieved  to  have  l)een  drawn  by  R()l)ert 
Baldwin  himself,  was  also  forwarded  to  the 
King.  Whetlier  entirely  drawn  by  Mr. 
Baldwin  himself  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  had  a  share  in  its  compilation,  and 
that  its  contents  were  fully  in  accord  with 
his  views,  as,  apart  from  his  being  one  of 
the  signatories,  a  copy  of  it,  initialed  and 
annotated  by  him,  was  found  among  his 
papei-s  after  his  death.  This  petition  is 
impoitant,  as  showing  that  the  constitutional 
changes  of  a  later  ilate  hatl  already  been 
carefully  considertid  and  outlined  by  the 
Reformers  of  this  Province.  It  .sets  out  by 
humbly  thanking  His  Majesty  for  having 
.sent  Mr.  Willis  among  them  in  the  capacity 
of  a  judge,  and  extols  his  virtut^s,  both 
judicial  and   personal.     It  then    represents 


that  the  country  had  been  deprived  of  one 
of  its  greatest  blessings,  in  the  arbitrary 
removal  of  a  judge  who,  by  the  iuipartial 
discharge  of  his  duties,  had  become  endeared 
to  the  Canadian  people.  Then  comes  the 
following  recital : — ■"  It  has  long  been  the 
source  of  many  grievances,  and  of  their 
continuance,  that  the  Legislative  Council  is 
formed  not  of  an  independent  gentry,  taken 
from  the  country  at  large,  but  of  executive 
councillors  and  placemen,  the  great  majority 
of  whom  are  under  the  immediate,  active, 
and  undue  influence  of  the  person  admin- 
istering Your  Majesty's  Provincial  Govern- 
ment, holding  their  offices  at  his  mere  will 
and  pleasure.  Hence  arises,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, the  practical  irresponsibility  of  exec- 
utive councillors  and  other  official  advisers 
of  Your  Majesty's  representative,  who  have 
hitherto,  with  impunity,  both  disregarded 
the  laws  of  the  land  and  despised  the  opin- 
ions of  the  public." 

In  entering  active  political  life  for  the 
first  time,  Mr.  Baldwin  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tage of  having  been  carefully  trained  in 
sound  liberal  principles  by  his  father.  He 
had  the  further  advantage  of  possessing  the 
esteem  and  respect  even  of  those  most  bit- 
terly opposed  to  his  views  on  political  mat- 
ters, and  his  wealth  and  social  position 
exalted  him  far  above  the  petty  ambitions  of 
meaner  men.  With  the  modesty  becoming 
in  a  young  member,  he  spoke  little  during 
his  fiixt  Parliamentary  session,  and  as  events 
turne<l  out  he  had  no  future  opportunity  of 
addressing  the  House  until  after  the  lapse  of 
some  years,  during  which  interval  the  poli- 
tical situation  of  the  country  had  undergone 
many  and  important  changes.  By  the  death 
of  George  IV.  a  dissolution  of  Parliament 
took  place,  and  a  new  election  was  ordered. 
Mr.  Baldwin  once  more  pie.sented  himself  to 
the  electors  of  the  town  of  York,  and  was 
again  oppased  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Jarvis,  who  was 
this  time  successful,  and  his  ojjponent  was 
left  without  a  seat  in  the  Assembly.    That 
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he  was  not  free  from  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment at  this  result  is  very  probable,  but  it 
is  certain  that  he  was  less  so  than  were 
many  of  his  supporters,  for  he  had  been 
irresistibly  led  to  the  conclusion  that  his 
presence  in  the  House  at  that  time  would 
be  of  little  service  to  the  country.  He 
clearly  perceived  that  a  Reform  IJouse  of 
Assembly  could  make  little  headway  in  the 
direction  of  constitutional  progress  so  long 
as  that  House  was  hampered  by  an  irre- 
sponsible Executive.  Many  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Reform  Party  of  that  day,  both  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  contended  for 
an  elective  Legislative  Council,  believing 
that  such  a  reform  would,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  remedy  the  evils  by  which  the  countiy 
was  beset.  In  the  views  of  these  persons 
Mr.  Baldwin  could  not  coincide.  He  main- 
tained that  the  only  effectual  cure  was  to 
make  the  Executive,  as  in  England,  directly 
dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  people,  and 
that  until  such  a  change  should  be  brought 
about  it  was  a  matter  of  secondary  import- 
ance whether  the  Legislative  Councillors 
were  elected  by  the  people  or  not.  To  estab- 
lish a  Responsible  Executive  had  now  be- 
come the  great  object  of  his  life,  and  he 
availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  which 
presented  itself  of  urging  his  views.  All  the 
members  of  his  pai-ty  were  agreed  as  to  the 
desir|ability  of  bringing  about  such  a  state 
of  things,  but  many  of  them  despaired  of 
being  able  to  accomplish  it,  and  regarded  the 
project  as  practically  unattainable.  Others 
thought  that  Mr.  Baldwin  attached  too 
much  importance  to  it,  and  were  wont  to 
speak  of  him  as  "  the  man  of  one  idea."  The 
history  of  the  next  few  years  artbnis  the 
best  refutation  to  such  opinions.  Upon  the 
successful  carrying  out  of  this  "  one  idea" 
depended  the  ]il)erties  of  the  Canadian  peo- 
ple, and  Mr.  Baldwin  continued  to  strive  for 
the  desired  end  until  it  became  an  accom- 
plished fact.  Meanwhile  he  accepted  his 
defeat  with  the   liest  grace    he  could.     He 


retired  to  private  life,  and  although  he  still 
continued  largely  to  direct  the  policy  of  the 
Reform  Party  in  the  Upper  Province  he 
ilevoted  luost  of  his  time  to  the  practice  of 
his  profession. 

On  the  11th  of  January,  1836,  he  sus- 
tained a  serious  loss  in  the  death  of  his  wife. 
He  was  a  man  of  domestic  habits,  devotedly 
attached  to  his  family,  and  felt  the  blow 
very  keenly.  Only  a  few  weeks  after  sus- 
taining this  Ijereavement  he  was  for  a  short 
time  called  upon  to  act  as  a  constitutional 
adviser  to  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head.  The 
extraordinary  circumstances  under  which 
Sir  Francis  became  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Upper  Canada,  and  the  disastrous  conse- 
(juences  of  his  administration,  will  be  fully 
detailed  in  the  sketch  of  his  life  to  be  in- 
cluded in  this  series.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  his  position  was  one  of  nnich  difficulty, 
and  would  have  tried  the  powers  of  a  much 
abler  and  wiser  man.  The  new  Governor 
was  soon  engaged  in  bickerings  with  some 
of  the  members  of  the  House  on  important 
constitutional  questions.  His  predecessor, 
Sir  John  Colborne,  had  recommended  Robert 
Baldwin  to  the  Home  Office  as  a  proper 
person  to  be  called  t  ■  a  seat  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Council.  Such  a  step  was  certain  to  be 
favourably  regarded  by  a  majority  in  the 
Assembly,  and  Sir  Francis,  acting  probably 
under  instructions  from  Lord  Glenelg,  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  sent  for  Mr.  Baldwin, 
sought  his  advice,  and  finally  requested  him 
to  becoin,e  one  of  the  Executive.  Then; 
were  then  three  vacancies  in  that  body, 
three  of  the  old  members  having  recently 
lieen  dismissed.  The  vacancies  were  offered 
respectively  to  Robert  Baldwin,  John  Rolph, 
and  John  Henry  Dunn,  all  of  whom  stood 
high  in  the  confidence  of  the  Reform  Party. 
Sir  Francis  was  especially  desirous  that  Mr. 
Baldwin  should  accept  office,  not  merely 
because  the  latter  was  a  man  of  good  judg- 
ment who  knew  the  country's  needs,  but 
because  his   charactt^r  and  social    position 
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were  such  that  hi.s  name  would  in  itself 
lend  great  weight  to  any  administration. 
This  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  tenor  of 
Sir  Francis's  own  despatch  to  Lord  Glenelg, 
dated  February  22ud,  1836,  the  full  text  of 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  fourth  chapter 
of  his  extraordinary  "  NaiTative."  "  After 
making  every  inquiry  in  mj'  power,"  says 
Sir  Francis,  "  I  became  of  opinion  that 
Robert  Baldwin,  advocate,  a  gentleman 
already  recomniended  to  your  Lordship  by 
Sir  John  Colborne  for  a  seat  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Council,  was  the  first  individual  I 
should  select,  being  highly  respected  for  his 
moral  character,  moderate  in  his  politics, 
and  possessing  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
all  parties."  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  too, 
that  the  (lovernor's  estimate  of  Mr.  Bald- 
win's character  and  position  before  the 
country  had  been  formed  from  the  reports 
of  his  bitterest  political  opponents.  Sir 
Francis  himself  had  only  been  a  few  weeks 
in  the  country,  and  had  had  but  slight  op- 
portunities for  forming  an  independent  per- 
sonal estimate.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Baldwin's 
opponents  should  have  given  such  a  report 
of  him  affoids  incontrovertible  proof  of  two 
things :  first,  that  even  the  bitter  animos- 
ities of  the  times  had  not  extinguished  all 
sense  of  truth  and  justice  ;  and  second,  that 
Robert  Baldwin,  notwith.standing  his  pro- 
nounced opinions,  was  esteemed  and  respect- 
ed as  no  other  man  in  Canadian  political 
life  has  ever  been,  either  before  his  time  or 
since. 

While  in  conference  with  Mr.  Baldwin, 
the  Governor  learned  that,  according  to  that 
gentleman's  interpretation  of  the  (Constitu- 
tional Act  of  1791,  the  Council  was  already 
legally  responsible  to  the  people.  Sir 
Francis  himself  had  probably  never  con- 
sidered the  matter,  and  did  not  commit 
himself  to  a  positive  opinion.  He,  however, 
made  use  of  several  expressions  from  which 
Mr.  Biildwin  not  unreasonably  inferred  that 
there   was   no  great  difference  of  opinion 


between  them  on  the  poiiit,  and  that  the 
Government  would  thenceforth  be  conducted 
on  that  assumption.  An  important  discus- 
sion also  took  place  between  them  as  to  the 
position  of  a  Lieutenant-Governor  in  the 
colony,  and  as  to  the  true  relation  existing 
between  him,  his  constitutional  aflvisers, 
and  the  Parliament.  On  these  matters  Sir 
Francis  was  disposed  to  retain  his  own 
opinions,  and  yielded  little  to  the  reasoning 
of  his  interlocutor.  The  final  result  of  the 
discussion  was  that  Sir  Francis  made  some 
concessions,  and  that  Mr.  Baldwin  agreed  to 
enter,  and  did  actually  enter,  the  adminis- 
tration, as  did  also  Dr.  Rolph  and  Mr. 
Duim.  They  had  not  held  oflSce  many  days 
ere  they  discovered  that  they  were  in  a 
false  position.  Thtiy  foiuid  that  the  Gov- 
ernor had  merely  prevailed  upon  them  to 
accept  office  in  order  to  strengthen  his  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  set  himself  in  a  favourable 
light  before  the  country.  He  had  no  inten- 
tion of  permitting  them  to  have  any  voice 
in  the  real  administration  of  public  aff'airs. 
Without  con-sultiug  them,  he  appointed 
several  members  of  the  Family  Compact  to 
office.  The  members  of  the  Council  found 
that  they  were '  kept  in  total  ignorance  of 
the  Government's  policy,  and  that  their 
functions  were  restricted  to  insignificant 
matters  of  detail.  Much  to  the  general  sur- 
prise, this  line  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
Cfovemor  was  opposed  by  the  old  members 
of  the  Council,  as  well  as  by  the  three  gen- 
tlemen who  had  recently  entered  it.  Tliey 
repeatedly  remonstrated  against  his  course 
of  procedure,  but  their  remonstrances  were 
quietly  ignored.  There  was,  consequently, 
V)ut  one  course  open  to  them — to  resign 
office.  This  course  they  accordingly  adopted 
on  the  4th  of  Miirch,  wiicn  Mr.  Baldwin  and 
his  two  colleagues  had  held  office  about 
three  weeks.  More  ■Wsequious  councillors 
were  .soon  found  to  till  their  places,  in  the 
pei-sons  of  Robert  Baldwin  Sullivan,  Augus- 
tus Baldwin,  John   Elmsley,  and   William 
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Allan.  Robert  Baldwin,  mortified  and  dis- 
gusted with  Sir  Francis's  double-dealing, 
shook  the  dust  of  the  Council  Chamber  from 
his  feet  and  once  more  retired  to  private 
life.  The  House  of  Assembly  passed  a  vote 
of  want  of  confidence,  and  stopped  the  sup- 
plies. Then  followed  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament,  a  new  general  election,  and  a 
new  House  of  A.ssenibly  packed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor to  support  the  old  Family  Compact 
policy.  The  next  thing  that  followed,  as 
every  one  knows,  was  the  Rebellion  of 
1S37-8. 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  resigning  office, 
Mr.  Baldwin,  despairing  of  being  able  to 
effect  anything  for  the  public  good,  and  still 
suffering  from  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  wife, 
determined  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  home  of 
his  ancestor.*,  in  Ireland,  i,nd  to  spend  a 
season  abroad.  He  was  absent  nearly  a 
year,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  spent  in 
London  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cork. 
During  his  stay  in  London  he  received  in- 
telligence of  the  success  of  the  Tories  at  the 
recent  elections  in  Upper  Canada.  Know- 
ing, as  he  did,  by  what  corrupt  means  that 
success  had  been  achieved,  he  deemed  it  his 
duty  to  acquaint  the  Colonial  Office  with 
the  inevitable  result  which  would  follow  the 
Governor's  machinations.  Tory  influence 
was  predominant  there,  and  he  was  not  ad- 
mitted to  an  interview  with  Lord  Glenelg, 
but  his  views,  elaborated  into  a  series  of 
papers,  were  placed  before  the  Secretary,  by 
whom  they  were  submitted  to  the  Imperial 
Cabinet.  In  these  papers  the  project  of 
Responsible  Government  was  strongly  urged 
as  the  only  effectual  remedy  for  the  troubles 
in  Canada.  It  was  also  urged  that  the 
policy  which  had  theretofore  been  pursued 
by  successive  Lieutenant-Governors  wa.s 
.steadily  alienating  the  affections  of  the 
Canadian  people  from  the  mother  country. 
These  views,  temperately  but  firndy  ex- 
pressed, were  not  without  effect  at  the  Home 
Office.     Upon  Mr.  Baldwin's  return  to  his 


native  land  be  found  that  mattei-s  had  not 
stood  still  during  his  ab.sence,  and  that  the 
Governor's  policy  had  jjroduced  its  legitimate 
fruit.  The  word  "  rebellion  "  was  now  fre- 
quently in  the  months  of  men  who  had 
always  been  regarded  as  loyal  suV)jects.  The 
(lovernor,  a.s  though  bent  upon  precipitating 
matters,  was  more  despotic  than  »!ver,  and 
was  engaged  in  daily  squabbles  with  the 
Assembly.  Mr.  Baldwin,  to  whom  even  the 
tyranny  of  Sir  Francis  Head  was  preferable 
to  actual  rebellion,  kept  aloof  from  the  ex- 
treme sections  of  both  parties,  and  continued 
quietly  to  perform  his  duties  as  a  citizen. 
He  had  lived  with  his  father  ever  since  his 
marriage.  Doctor  Balilwin,  finding  that 
Spadina  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  was 
an  inconvenient  place  of  alx)de,  and  that  it 
would  be  advi.sable  for  him  to  have  a  town 
residence,  had  erected  a  building  on  the 
comer  of  King  and  Yonge  streets,  in  what 
is  now  the  conunercial  heart  of  the  city. 
This  building  stood  almo.st  intact  until  about 
two  years  ago,  when  it  was  pulled  down  to 
make  way  for  the  magnificent  nev,-  structure 
of  the  Dominion  Bank.  The  fiunily  had 
removed  thither  during  the  autumn  of  1831, 
and  had  resided  there  nearly  four  years. 
Dr.  Baldwin,  who  was  fond  of  building  opera- 
tions, had  meanwhile  erected  a  fine  brick 
mansion  on  the  site  of  the  small  house  occu- 
pied by  him  many  years  before  on  the  comer 
of  Bay  and  Front  streets.  This  mansion  is 
the  one  now  used  for  the  offices  of  the  To- 
ronto, Grey  X*  Bi'uce  Railway  Company. 
In  1835  the  family  removed  hither  from  the 
comer  of  Yonge  and  King  streets,  and  it 
was  here  that  Mrs.  RolnM-t  Baldwin  breathetl 
her  la-st.  The  family  continued  to  reside 
here  until  the  pnjximity  of  railways  and 
other  causes  combined  to  make  it  an  unde- 
sirable place  of  alwde,  when  they  removed 
back  to  Spadina. 

Early  in  December  the  rebellion  l)ecame 
a  reality.  William  Ly(m  Mackenzie  and  his 
adherents  encamped  themselves  on  the  north- 
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em  outskirts  of  Toronto,  ami  threatened  to 
advance  \ipon  the  city.  Sir  Francis,  old 
soldier  though  he  was,  was  panic-stricken. 
He  knew  the  detestation  in  which  he  was 
held  hy  thiwe  who  wore  in  arms  against  his 
Government,  and  deemed  it  probahle  that  if 
he  were  captured  by  the  relwls  his  lift;  would 
be  sacriHced.  Meanwhile  the  militia  were 
pouring  into  the  capital  from  all  quarters, 
and  the  forces  at  the  Governor's  command 
would  soon  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  enable 
him  to  laugh  at  the  insurrection.  It  was 
manifestly  important  to  gain  time,  as  ad- 
flitions  to  the  mil' Ma  were  coming  in  hour 
by  houi'.  In  tbi.j  extremity  Sir  Francis  had 
recourse  to  Robert  Baldwin.  The  Sheriff 
was  despatched  in  hot  haste  to  the  liouse  on 
the  corner  of  Bay  and  Fnjnt  streets,  and  on 
the  Governor's  behalf  lie  begged  Mr.  Bald- 
win to  be  the  bearer  of  a  Hag  of  truce  to  the 
insurgents.  "  Demand  from  them,"  urged 
Sir  Francis,  "  wliy  they  appear  in  arms  in 
hostility  to  their  lawful  Governor,  and  call 
on  them  in  my  name  to  avoid  the  effusion 
of  hinuan  blood."  The  Sheriff"  and  liia 
orderly  seem  ti^  have  been  kept  tolerably 
busy  for  some  time,  carrying  messages  to 
and  fro  between  Mr.  Baldwin  and  the  Gov- 
ernor. Mr.  Baldwin  ilid  not  feel  jastified  ..i 
declining  a  request  urged  inider  such  cir- 
cumstances, but  8tij)ulated  that  some  other 
trustworthy  person  should  accompany  him. 
The  errand  on  which  he  was  about  to  lie 
despatched  was  an  important  one.  Negotia- 
tions might  perhaps  be  proposed  by  the 
insurgent  chief,  and  it  was  highly  desiralile 
that  the  majesty  of  Upper  Canada  should 
be  represented  by  more  than  one  man.  To 
this  view  Sir  Francis  acceded,  and  asked 
Mr.  Baldwin  to  choose  his  coadjutor.  Mr. 
Baldwin  at  once  mentioned  Marshall  Spring 
Biilwell,  in  whose  integrity  and  prudence  he 
had  entire  confidence.  An  ordiirly  was  ac- 
cordingly despatched  for  Mr.  Bidwell,  who 
was  asked  to  join  his  friend  Mr.  Baldwin  in 
the  expedition.     Mr.  Bidwell  had  no  heart 


for  such  an  undertaking.  He  had  no  .sym- 
pathy with  the  insurrection,  which  he  more- 
over knew  nnist  prove  utterly  futile.  He 
was  essentially  a  man  of  peace,  and  did  not 
believe  in  righting  wrongs  by  the  strong 
hand.  While  sympathizing  deeply  with  the 
grievances  to  which  the  people  of  Upper 
Canada  were  subjected,  ho  was  in  favour  of 
redressing  these  grievances  by  constitutional 
means,  and  not  by  open  rebellion.  He 
begged  to  be  excused  from  undertaking  the 
mission.  He  suggested  that  Dr.  Rolph 
would  be  a  very  suitable  messenger,  and 
that  he  would  probably  imdertake  the  mis- 
sion without  reluctance.  Mr.  Baldwin  could 
assign  no  valid  objection  to  Dr.  Rolph,  who 
was  accordingly  sent  for.  He  accepted  the 
mission  with  alacrity,  and  he  and  Mr.  Bald- 
win set  out  on  horseback  for  (Jallows  Hill. 
Upon  their  arrival  they  explain{d  their 
errand  to  Mr.  Mackenzie,  who  aak(^d  to  see 
tlieir  authority.  Mr.  Baldwin  was  compelled 
to  reply  that  his  authority  was  oral  only. 
"  Then,"  said  Mr.  Mackenzie,  "  go  back  to 
Sir  Francis  Head,  and  tell  him  that  we  want 
•ndependenco,and  nothing  but  independence ; 
and  he  must  give  us  his  answer  in  writing 
within  an  hour."  The  rest  of  tliis  episode 
is  not  a  ideasant  one  to  tell,  but  it  has 
already  appeared  in  print,  and  our  narrative 
would  be  iucomjilete  without  it.  Dr.  Rolph 
rode  up  to  two  of  the  insurgents,  and  said 
something  to  thein  in  so  low  a  voice  that 
Mr.  Baldwin  could  not  hear  it.  The  latter 
did  not  approve  of  this  secret  conference, 
anil  rode  Imck  to  town  alone.  He  delivered 
Mr.  Mackenzie's  message  to  the  Sheriff,  by 
whom  it  was  conveyed  to  the  Governor. 
By  this  time  Sir  Francis  felt  safe,  and  refused 
to  ratify  his  emba.ssy.  Mr.  Baldwin  was 
therefore  compelled  to  return  to  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie with  an  admission  that  the  Governor 
had  declined  to  furnish  any  written  au- 
thorit)'.  This  transaction  is  not  the  least 
scandalous  of  Sir  Francis  Head's  achieve- 
ments.    By  refasing  to  accredit  his  a  nbas- 
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sador  he  placed  Mr.  Baldwin  in  an  cqniviwal 
light  before  the  country,  and  t'urni.shed  the 
political  enemies  of  the  latter  with  a  pre- 
text for  repeated  in.snlts.  Everyliody  knows 
the  rest  of  the  story'-  Next  day  Dr.  Kolph 
lo.st  no  time  in  making  the  best  of  his  way 
across  the  Niagara  River,  where  he  admitted 
his  complicity  in  the  rebellion.  Both  Mr. 
Mackenzie  and  the  unhappy  men  who  .suf- 
fered on  the  gallows  for  their  share  in  that 
day'.s  work  gave  the  same  account  of  the 
mt-n^pjj"  delivered  by  Dr.  Rolph  to  the  in- 
surgents, which,  as  they  tleclared,  enjoined 
the  latter  to  wait  imtil  nightfall,  and  then 
not  to  loi(e  a  moment  in  advancing  on  the 
city,  as  vhe  Governor  was  only  pretending 
to  negotiate  in  order  to  gain  time.  A.ssu- 
ming  this  message  to  have  been  really  de- 
livered byDr.RolpIi.it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  places  him  in  an  unenviable  light,  for  ii 
that  case  he  was  guilty  not  merely  of  tree 
son  to  his  country,  but  of  treachery  to  h... 
friend.  Mr.  Baldwin  never  forgave  him, 
and  was  never  again  on  .speaking  terms  with 
him. 

Tlie  rebelli(m  was,  for  a  time,  a  serious 
blow  to  the  Reform  Party  in  Upper  ('anada. 
The  ruling  faction  and  their  aflherents  saw 
their  opportunity,  and  u.sed  it  without  stint. 
A  cry  of  disloyalty  was  raised,  and  every- 
thing was  done  to  create  a  fal.se  idea  in  the 
public  mind  as  to  what  really  constitutes 
Reform  principles.  Disloyalty  and  relxiUion 
were  represented  as  the  inevitable  outcome 
of  the  principles  of  Upper  Canadian  Reform- 
ers. Every  man  who  professed  liberal  opin- 
ions was  declared  to  be  a  rebel.  Mr.  Bald- 
win and  Mr.  Bi<lwell  were  placed  in  the  same 
category  as  Mackenzie  and  Rolph.  Those 
who  were  instrumental  in  promulgating  this 
doctrine  were  morally  guilty  of  a  great  crime, 
for  none  knew  better  than  they  that  the 
leading  spirits  among  the  Refonners  of  Up- 
per Canada  were  patriots,  in  the  truest  and 
best  sense  of  that  word.  For  some  time  Mr. 
Baldwin  treated  these  calumnies  with  silent 


contempt.  By  some,  his  silence  was  con- 
strued into  inability  to  defend  himself,  and 
more  than  four  years  aft<!rwards  <jne  gentle- 
— the  late  Sir  Allan  MacNabb — prt!- 
..icd  so  far  upon  Mr.  Baldwin's  forbearance 
as  to  taunt  him  in  a  speech  delivered  in 
the  House  of  A.s.sembly.  This  wh.s  <m  the 
13th  of  Octolwr,  1N42.  Mr.  Baldwin  rose 
to  his  feet  and  replied  to  the  memVH^r  for 
Hamilton  in  words  which,  so  far  as  he  waw 
concerned,  eH'ectually  silenced  all  further  in- 
.sinuaticms  of  disloyalty.  He  detailed  the 
circumstances  under  which  be  had  been  in- 
duced to  ride  out  with  the  Hag  of  truce,  and 
how  the  Governor  had  not  hatl  suttieit^nt 
magnanimity  to  avow  his  own  at-t.  When 
the  speaker  resumed  his  seat  the  house  re- 
sounded with  cheers,  and  Sir  Allan  MacNalib 
subsequently  apologized  for  his  language. 
The  unmerited  reproach  which  had  \teen 
'jught  upon  the  Reform  Party  was  not  the 
y  disadvantage  under  which  it  laknired 
at  this  period.  Not  only  was  it  subjected 
to  public  oblo(iuy,  and  to  the  bitter  taunts 
of  its  foes,  but  it  contained  discordant  and 
irreconcilable  ehunents  within  itself.  It  wms 
for  a  time  threatened  with  utter  ruin.  Du- 
ring the  progress  of  the  year  1838,  Rol)ert 
Baldwin  set  him.self  diligently  to  work  to 
reconcile  such  diseordant  elements  as  were 
capable  of  assimilation,  and  to  I'econstruct 
the  party  on  a  consi.stent  and  diitinite  basis 
of  constitutional  reform.  The  watchword 
of  the  reconstructed  party  was  "  Responsible 
Government."  In  Ma}'  of  the  same  year. 
Lord  Durham  arrived  in  Canada,  Jn  the  dou- 
ble capacity  of  Governor-General  and  of  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioner  for  the  {)urp(xse  of 
inquiring  into  and  reporting  upon  our  poli- 
tical institutions.  Aft(!r  spending  nearly 
six  months  in  the  country,  he  returned  home 
and  compiled  his  elaborate  report,  in  which 
he  recommendetl  the  establishment  of  Re- 
sponsible Government,  and  the  legislative 
union  of  the  two  Provinces.  The  subsequent 
history  of  these  reconmiendations  Ijelongs 
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more  appropriately  to  tlie  life  of  LorJ  Dur- 
ham than  to  that  of  Uolnirt  Baldwin.  At 
piv.sfnt  it  will  lit!  Mutfieiunt  to  record  thf  fact 
that  most  of  Ijord  Durham 'h  recommenda- 
tions with  reference  to  Canadian  attkiix  were 
adopted  liy  the  Home  Government,  and  that 
during  the  session  of  1839  a  Bill  providing 
for  the  union  of  Ujiper  and  liower  Canada 
was  introduceil  into  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
It  was  found,  however,  when  the  details  of 
the  niefwure  came  up  for  tli.seuHsion  in  the 
I'onnuons,  that  the  H(ju.-je  had  not  sufficient 
facts  before  them  to  enable  them  to  deal 
with  it  satisfactorily.  Tt  became  necessaiy 
to  shelve  the  matter  until  the  following  ses- 
sion, and  to  send  out  to  Canada  some  capable 
man  to  obtain  the  retpiired  information. 
The  man  fixed  upon  for  this  mission  was  Mr. 
Charles  Poulett  Thomson,  afterwards  Lord 
Sydenham,  who  held  the  post  of  President 
of  the  Imperial  Board  of  Trade.  Mr.  Thom- 
son accordingly  came  over  to  this  country 
as  Governor-General,  armed  with  the  same 
full  poweiu  which  had  previou.sly  been  con- 
ferred upon  Lord  Durham.  How  ho  dis- 
charged his  ditticult  task  will  be  related  at 
length  in  the  sketch  particularly  devoted  to 
his  life.  It  may  meanwhile  be  remarked 
that  in  tlie  Upper  Province  the  bulk  of  the 
Tories  arrayed  them.selves  inliostility  to  the 
policy  of  the  Home  Govenuucnt.  In  their 
organ,  the  Toronto  Patriot,  they  denounced 
Lord  Durham  and  his  Report  in  unmeas- 
iired  terms.  The  new  Governor-General 
also  came  in  for  a  full  share  of  censure. 
That  gentleman  soon  discovered  that  the 
Legislature  of  the  Upper  Province  would 
not  easily  be  prevailed  upon  to  consent  to 
the  proposed  measures.  The  difficulty  arose 
f roui  the  opposition  of  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil He  put  forth  a  me.ssage,  in  which  he 
appealed  strongly  to  the  loyalty  of  the 
House,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  their  co- 
operation. He  also  published  a  despatch 
from  Lord  John  Russell,  in  whicli  a  similar 
appeal  was  embodied.    The  Family  Compact, 


memliers  whereof  composed  a  large  majority 
in  the  Council,  saw  cliat  their  reign,  which 
had  long  Inien  in.secure,  would  cease  at  once 
and  forever  upon  the  advent  of  Responsible 
Govenunent.  The  Govonior,  however,  liad 
appealed  to  tlieir  loyalty,  and  ever  since  the 
Rebellion  they  had  been  proclaiming  their 
devotion  to  the  Crown  in  fulsome  tenns 
which_  left  them  no  choice  but  to  comply 
with  what  was  asked  of  them,  or  else  to  ad- 
mit that  th(*y  had  Ikkju  jjreaching  doctrines 
which  they  were  not  disposed  to  practise. 
The  proposed  measures,  moreover,  originated 
with  the  Govt^mment,  and  the  members  of 
the  Coimcil  were  thus  compelled  either  to 
support  them  or  to  resign  their  places.  By 
adopting  the  former  course  they  would  at 
least  [lostpone  the  evil  day.  They  accord- 
ingly supported  the  Government.  The  As- 
sembly luwl  all  along  approved  of  the  pro- 
posed changes,  and  resolutions  were  passed 
in  accordance  with  the  policy  outlined  in 
the  Governor's  message.  A  Union  Bill  was 
framed  and  transmitted  to  England,  where, 
with  some  slight  modifications,  it  soon  re- 
ceived the  asvsent  of  lK)th  Houses.  On  the 
23rd  of  July,  1840,  it  received  the  Royal 
sanction.  A  clause  in  the  Bill  provided 
that  it  should  come  into  operation  by  royal 
proclamation.  A  protracted  session  of  the 
Special  Council  in  the  Lower  Province  de- 
layed the  issue  of  the  proclamation,  and  the 
Act  of  Union  did  not  take  effect  until  the 
10th  of  February,  1841. 

Robert  Baldwin  had  meanwhile  remained 
in  the  retirement  of  private  life.  A  time 
had  arrived,  however,  when  he  was  once 
more  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  politics 
of  his  coinitry.  At  the  urgent  request  of 
the  Governor-General,  and  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  Government  was  to  be  carried  on 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  for  which 
he  had  all  along  contended,  he  accepted  the 
office  of  Solicitor-General,  as  successor  to 
Mr.  —  afterwards  Chief- Justice  —  Draper, 
who  ha<l  been  appointed  Attorney-General 
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in  place  of  Mr.  Hagennaii.  Mr.  Baldwin's 
acceptance  of  office  <li(l  more  than  anytliincr 
else  could  have  done  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  Governor,  and  to  gain  confidence  for 
the  Administration.  This  office  he  siilwe- 
quently  resigned  under  circmnstances  which 
occasioned  not  a  little  embarrassment  to  the 
Governor  ;  and  as  he  has  lieen  censured  for 
this  step,  it  is  very  desirai)le  that  we  should 
clearly  understaml  the  motives  l>y  which  he 
was  actuated.  We  are  fortunately  abh^  to 
arrive  at  such  an  understanding.  Shortly 
after  his  appi)intment  to  office,  in  the  month 
of  February,  1840,  being  determined  that 
there  shouhi  be  no  mi.sa)>])rehension  as  to 
his  actions,  he  wrote  and  published  a  letter 
in  which  occur  the  following  words : — "  In 
accepting  office  I  consider  my.self  to  have 
given  a  public  pledge?  that  I  have  a  reason- 
ably well-grounded  conil.lence  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  my  country  is  to  be  carried  on 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Respon- 
sible Govcnnnent,  which  I  have  ever  held. 
It  is  therefore  right  that  it  should  Ix'  dis- 
tinctly under,st>jod  that  1  have  not  come  into 
office  by  means  of  any  coalition  with  the 
Attorney-General,  or  with  any  others  now 
in  the-  public  service,  but  have  done  so  under 
the  Governor-(ieneral,  and  expressly  from 
my  confidence  in  him." 

So  far  all  is  clear  enough.  A  year  later — ' 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  I3th  of  February, 
lfS+1 — the  Governor,  having  detenuined  to 
constitute  the  principal  officein  of  Qov- 
enimeut  the  Executive  Council,  wrote  to  Mr. 
Baldwin  as  follows : 

"  1  am  called  upon  to  name  an  Executive 
Council  for  this  Province  without  delay, 
which  at  present  will  !«•  C(»mpo.sed  exclu- 
sively of  the  chief  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  I  have  therefore  included  your 
name  in  the  list." 

Ni/W,  the  nh-mlxsrs  of  tin;  Cabinet,  with 
three  exceptions,  were  persons  with  whom 
Mr.  Maldwin  ha'l  never  acted,  and  with  whom 
he    had   very   little   politicul  affinity.      He 


moreover  had  good  reason  for  believing  that 
a  Cabinet  .so  composed  wovdd  not  find  favour 
when  the  House  should  meet.  He  was  de- 
sirous to  make  the  Union  a  success,  and  was 
loth  to  end)arrass  the  Governor  at  such  a 
time  by  refusing  to  accede  to  his  retiuest, 
but  he  again  resolved  that  tluue  should  be 
no  uusunderstanding  a,s  to  his  position.  He 
accordingly,  on  tlu-  l!>th  of  the  month,  re- 
plied to  Lord  Sydenham's  letter  as  follows: 

"With  respect  to  tho.se  gentlemen," — refer- 
ring to  the  m(anbei"s  of  the  Council, — "Mr. 
Bahlwin  has  him.self  an  entire  want  of  poli- 
tiejil  confidence  in  all  of  them  except  Mr. 
Dunn,  Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Daly.  .  .  . 
He  deems  it  a  duty  which  he  owes  to  the 
Governor-General,  at  once  to  conununieate 
his  opinion  that  such  arrangenu'ut  of  the 
Administration  will  not  conunand  the  sup- 
port of  Parliament." 

By  writing  a  letter  coucheil  in  such  lan- 
guage, Mr.  Baldwin  must  certainly  have 
meant  to  reserve  to  himself  pi-rfect  friietlom 
of  action.  He  believed  that  tlu'  proper  time 
for  action  would  be  when  he  was  in  po.s,ses- 
sion  of  the  facts  as  to  the  political  situation, 
and  this  he  could  not  possibly  l>e  until  the 
assembling  of  Parlianumt.  Here  again,  how- 
over,  his  perfect  good  faitl;  towards  all  nu'U 
was  signall}'  displayed.  It  wo\dd  manifestly 
be  disingenuous  were  he  to  acce])t  a  .seat  in 
the  Council  without  acipiainting  his  col- 
leagues with  his  opinions.  To  Lord  Syden- 
ham he  had,  as  we  have  seen,  lx>en  sufficient- 
ly explicit  already.  He  now  wrote  to  each 
individual  memlwr,  with  the  exception  of 
the  three  gentlemen  already  named,  ac- 
quainting them  straightforwardly  of  his 
utter  want  of  confidenc^e  in  them  politically. 

The  course  pursued  by  him  in  this  often- 
debated  matter  was  thoroughly  consistent 
throughout.  When  the  nu'ud)ei-s  of  the 
Parliament  of  the  Utiited  ProvinccH  met 
at  Kingston,  on  the  l.Sth  of  June,  1841, 
and  i)revious  to  the  ojiening  of  the  session. 
Mr.  Baldwin  called  togetiier  a  meeting  of 


the  Liberal  membei-s  from  both  sections. 
The  siuniuoning  of  siicli  a  meeting  was  a 
political  necessity,  for  many  of  tiie  membei-s 
from  the  different  Proviiices  were  totally 
unacquainted  with  each  otluir,  and  were  very 
imperfectly  ac(iuainted  with  each  other's 
views  on  the  qu(!stions  of  the  day.  (.)ne  of 
Mr.  Baldwin's  principal  objects  was  to  as- 
certain how  far  the  (Jovernment  possessed 
the  confidence  of  the  Liberal  party  of  the 
United  Provinces.  It  was  soon  apparent 
that  very  few  of  the  nicnibers  felt  any  con- 
fidence whatever  in  the  Goverinnent  as  a 
whole,  although  even  the  members  from  the 
Lower  Province  were  almost  unanimoas  in 
expressing  confidence  in  Mr.  Baldwin  him- 
.self.  Here  again  his  course  seemetl  perfectly 
clear.  He  nnist  cease  to  hold  office  in  a 
Government  which  had  not  the  confidence 
of  the  people.  Either  there  must  be  a  re- 
construction of  the  Cabiiu^t  or  he  nuLst  re.sign. 
He  propose(l  the  fonner  alternative  to  Lord 
Sydenham,  but  his  proposal  was  rejected. 
Accordingly,  on  the  day  when  the  session 
opened,  Ix;  resigned  his  office.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  was  an  embarrassing 
state  of  affairs  for  the  Governor,  but  Mr. 
Baldwin  was  compelled  to  choose  biitween 
two  evils,  and  he  chase  what  seemed  to  him 
to  W'  the  less.  It  was  better  that  the  Gov- 
ernor should  be  embarrassed  than  that  a 
high-minded  statesman  should  prove  false 
to  his  convictions.  He  was  as,sailed  with 
coarse  vituperation  in  the  House  for  his 
resignation.  He  replied  in  moderate,  but 
forcible  language,  explaining  liis  position  at 
considerable  hMigth.  His  opponents  wc^re 
not  accessible  to  argument,  but  outside  the 
House  his  conduct  met  with  the  f(dl  appro- 
bation of  bis  constituents,  and  of  the  lle- 
forin  party  generally.  At  the  next  elections, 
as  if  to  show  how  fully  his  course  was  ap- 
proved of,  he  was  ret  urned  for  two  constitu- 
encies— ^the  I'ounty  of  Hastings  and  the 
North  Riding  of  York.  He  cho.se  to  sit  for 
the  former,  and  recommended  his  friend  Mr. 


Lafontaine  to  North  York.  The  latter  was 
triiunphantly  returned  for  that  Riding.  All 
his  former  colleagues  retaining  their  planes, 
Mr.  Baldwin  found  himself  in  Opposition. 
He  took  part  in  .several  warm  debates  du- 
ring the  session,  and  movtnl  .some  inip(jrtant 
amendments  to  the  Municipal  Bill,  which 
was  the  most  hotly-conte.stetl  measin-e  lie- 
fore  the  Hou.se,  and  which,  after  repeated 
ilivisions,  was  finally  passed.  He  also  stren- 
uously advocated  a  policy  of  conciliation  to- 
wards the  Lower  Canadians.  Early  in  Sep- 
tember he  moved  and  pa.s.sed  a  .series  of  reso- 
lutions in  support  of  his  "  one  idea  "  of  Re- 
.sponsible  Government.  Almost  immediate- 
ly afterwards  Lord  Sydenham's  death  took 
place,  and  the  session  was  brought  to  a  close. 
Sir  Charles  Bagot  having  succeeded  Lord 
Sydenham  as  Governor-General,  entered  up- 
on his  duties  early  in  January,  1842.  Ho 
wi.sely  resolved  not  to  directly  identify  him- 
self with  either  of  the  political  parties  in 
the  country,  but  to  ctvrry  on  the  Government 
in  accordance  with  the  popular  will.  After 
spending  a  few  mouths  in  nuiking  himself 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  afi'airs,  he 
di.scovereil  that  no  ministry  couM  expect  to 
connuaad  the  public  sympathy  unless  it 
favoured  Responsible  Government.  The  ex- 
isting Ministry  was  evidently  doonietl  as  it 
stood,  and  neeiled  reconstruction.  Soon 
after  the  opening  of  the  following  seasion, 
the  new  Governor  aei'oi-dingls  nui<le  over- 
tures to  Robert  Baldwin  and  Mr.  Lafontaine, 
and  a  Government,  with  them  at  .ts  head, 
was  .soon  formed;  several  of  theojil  ni 'inbcrs, 
including  Sir  Francis  Hincks,  retainin;^tlieir 
peats.  The  new  members  returned  to  their 
constituents  for  re-election,  and  found  them- 
selves warndy  supported.  Thus  was  form- 
ed the  Hincks-Baldwin  Admini.stratioti,  as 
it  was  called  in  Upper  Canada,  in  which  Mr. 
Hincks  held  office  as  Inspeelor-Creneral  and 
Robert  Baldwin  as  Attorney-General  West. 
It  cannj  into  existence  on  the  Ittth  of  Sep- 
temlter,  1842,  when  this,  the  first   Responsi- 
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ble  Ministry  under  the  Union  was  sworn  in, 
and  Mr.  Baldwin's  "one  idea"  was  realized. 
The  onsuinjj  session  was  a  short  hut  indus- 
trious one,  and  was  signahzed  by  the  passing 
of  several  important  measures,  one  of  which 
was  an  Act  authorizing  the  raising  of  a  large 
loan  for  public  works.  The  House  was  pro- 
rogued on  the  :J2nd  of  October,  and  almost 
iuunediately  afti-rwards  the  state  of  the 
Governor's  health  comj)elled  his  resignation. 
Then  followed  the  memorable  contest  with 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe.  Upon  Sir  Charles 
Bag! it's  death  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  was 
I'elt  in  Canada  as  to  who  would  lie  his  suc- 
cessor. The  late  Lord  Stanley,  afterwards 
Earl  of  13erby — -father  of  the  present  repre- 
sentative of  the  title — was  at  this  time  Sec- 
retary of  State  foi'  the  Colonies  in  the  Im- 
perial (iovernment.  This  nobleman  disap- 
proved of  the  recent  changes  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  this  country,  and  was  vehemently 
opposed  10  the  system  of  Responsible  (iov- 
ernment whicli  hacl  been  introduced  here. 
His  selection  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  (after- 
wards Lord  Metcalfe)  as  Bagots  successor, 
and  his  subsequent  instructions  to  that  gen- 
tleman, lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
resolved  ujion  the  overthrow  of  our  newly- 
acquired  constitutional  .system.  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  was  a  man  of  ability,  wlio  had 
spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  the  .service 
of  the  East  India  CVtiniJany.  He  ha<l  had 
some  experience  in  administering  the  des- 
potic governments  of  Indian  Provinces,  but 
had  no  knowledge  of  Parliamentary  Qov- 
ernment,  an<l  was  about  as  unHt  a  man  as 
could  have  bten  sent  out  to  till  stich  a  posi- 
tion as  that  of  (lovernor-deneral  of  ('atiada. 
He  remained  here  nearly  three  years,  <luring 
which  jteriod  he,  with  the  liest  intentions, 
contrived  to  bring  the  country  to  the  verge 
of  ruin.  The  training  and  experience  of 
a  lifetime  had  totally  uiiHtted  him  for  con- 
stitutional rule.  Responsible  (iovernment 
in  a  colony  where  Party  Qovernmont  pre- 
vailed was  to  him  an  "n.^riialv,  and  he  (Miuld 


never  be  brought  to  understand  it.  He  saw, 
however,  that  it  had  a  firm  hold  upon  the 
popidar  sympathies,  and  witliout  meaning  to 
be  absolutely  dishonest  he  was  gtiilty  of  .some 
dissimulation.  Wniilejirofessing  to  approve 
of  Respoasible  (iovernment  he  was  constant- 
ly showing  his  hostility  to  it.  He  had  no 
sympathies  in  conuiion  with  its  advocates, 
and  cho.se  his  associates  ami  advisers  from 
among  tlie  members  of  the  defunct  ( 'ompact. 
He  endeavoured  to  exalt  his  own  office  liy 
circumscribing  the  power  of  the  Cabinet. 
He  was  wont  to  .sni'er  at  the  pretensions  of 
his  Ministers,  and  in  one  of  his  letters  he 
compares  his  position  to  that  of  an  Indian 
(iovernor  compelled  to  rule  by  means  of  a 
Mahommedan  Ministry  and  a  Mahommedan 
Parliament.  It  will  readily  be  believed  that 
there  could  be  little  unanimity  of  sentiment 
between  such  a  man  and  Robert  Baldwin. 
Their  natures  were  thoroughly  antagonistic, 
ami  this  began  to  be  apparent  eie  the  new 
(iovernor-Qeneral  had  been  many  weeks  in 
the  country.  Tliey  had  several  worm  dis- 
cussions as  to  the  riglit  of  patronage.  Mr. 
Baldwin,  on  U'half  of  himself  and  liis 
colleagui's,  urged- -what  one  would  have 
thought  nnist  be  suHieiently  obvious  in  a 
C(mntry  lioawtingof  Responsible  Government 
— -that  public  appointments  should  be  maile 
in  acconlance  witli  the  will  of  the  people. 
Sir  Charles  utt«;rly  scouted  such  a  doctrine. 
He  claimed  that,  as  the  representative  of 
the  (Jrown,  the  right  tif  patronage  was 
vested  in  liimself  alone.  He  was  defective 
in  perception,  and  surrendering  himself  to 
evil  counselloi-s,  formed  most  erroneous  ideas 
as  to  the  chariwter  and  aims  of  the  mem- 
W^rs  of  the  Goverinnent.  How  erroneous 
tho.se  ideas  were  is  suftieiently  ai>parent 
from  the  language  of  his  biogra[)her,  Mr.  — 
afti-rwariLs  Sir  John  William — Kaye.  The 
latter  gentleman  never  was  in  Canaiia,  and 
knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Baldwin  I'xcijjt  what 
he  gathered  from  the  papei-s  of  Lord  Met- 
calfe.     His  estimate  of    Mr.   Baldwin  may 


therefore  fairly  lie  taken  to  have  been  that 
of  Loi'd  Metcalfe  himself.  People  who 
are  well-infonncil  as  to  his  life  and  charac- 
ter may  well  open  their  eyes  when  they 
read  that  Robert  Bahlwin  was  "  the  son  of 
a  gentleman  of  Toronto,  of  American  de- 
scent, who  liad  formerly  been  a  memlier  of 
what  wai  called  the  '  Family  Compact;'" — 
that  "  the  nlder  Baldwin  had  quarrelled 
with  his  party,  and  with  the  characteristic 
bitterness  of  a  renegade  had  brought  up  his 
son  in  extremest  hatred  of  his  old  associ- 
ates;"— that  "the  son  grew  up  to  be  an 
enthusiast — almost  a  fanatic;" — that  "he 
was  to  the  last  degree  uncompromising  and 
intolerant ;" — that  "  he  seemed  to  delight  in 
strife  ;" — that  "  the  might  of  mihlnesH  ho 
laughed  to  scorn  ;" — that  "  he  was  not  satis- 
tied  with  a  victory  unless  it  was  gainecl  by 
violence  ;" — that  "  concofwions  were  value- 
less to  him  uidess  lie  wrenched  them  with  a 
strong  hand  from  his  opponent;" — that  Ix;- 
ing  "  of  an  unbomided  arrogance  and  self- 
conceit,  he  maile  no  allowances  for  others, 
and  .sought  none  for  hinwelf  ;  ' — ^tliat  "  there 
was  a  .sort  of  sublime  egotism  alHjut  him — a 
magiiitieent  self-esteem,  which  eauseil  him 
to  look  upon  himself  as  a  patriot  whilst  he 
was  serving  his  own  inds  by  the  promotion 
of  his  ambition,  the  gratiti(;ation  of  his 
vanity  or  his  spite."  Those  of  us  "to  the 
nuiinier  born  "  do  not  need  to  Iw  informed 
that  till'  proportion  of  truth  to  error  in  the 
foregoing  extrat't  is  even  le.ss  than  the  pro- 
liortionof  bread  to  sack  in  Falstatf's  tavern- 
score.  It  is  dirtieult,  indeeil,  to  iniderstand 
how  any  one  could  have  read  the  character 
of  llolKit  Baldwin  so  utterly  awry.  The 
alM)ve  passages  are  qiibted  from  the  early 
edition  of  Kaye's  "  Life;  of  Charles  Lord 
Metcalfe."  In  the  later  edition  he  modifies 
a  few  of  the  details,  but  the  general  jwr- 
traiture  of  the  man  remains  \uiehangeil. 
All  the  as.sertions  are  so  far  the  reverse  of 
fact  that  it  is  hard  to  U'lii've  them  to  have 
been  honestly  made.     The  "gentleman  of 


American  descent"  was  J)r.  Baldwin,  who, 
as  has  already  l)een  .seen,  was  an  Iri.shman, 
and  a  native  of  the  county  of  Cork.  His 
journey  from  Ireland  to  Canada  was  made 
by  way  of  Quebec,  and  he  probably  never 
.spent  tcTi  consecutiv(>  days  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  republican  instituti(ms 
whereof  he  hail  little  sympathy.  So  far 
from  his  ever  having  been  a  niemWr  of  th(! 
Family  Compact,  he  had  always  been  a  pro- 
noimced  Lilieral,  whose  character  and  politi- 
cal opinions  were  so  well  known  from  the 
time  of  his  first  settlement  in  this  country 
that  it  was  deemed  liopele.ss  to  attempt  to 
allure  him  to  the  side  of  the  oligarchy. 
Even  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head  refers  to  him 
as  "  more  idtra  in  his  theory  of  reform  than 
his  son."  The  delineation  of  the  son's  char- 
acter and  principles  is  ec(ually  at  varianei' 
with  fact.  It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say 
that  no  man  occupying  an  equally  pro- 
nounced position  in  the  arena  of  political 
life  was  ever  less  swayed  by  animosity  or 
spite  than  Robert  Baldwin.  Sir  Francis 
Hincks,  a  thoroughly  competent  and  trust- 
worthy authority,  in  his  pamphlet  on  "  '•''•e 
Political  History  of  Canada  between  IN+O 
and  18.')"),"  pubii.shed  at  Montreal  several 
years  ago,  says,  in  speaking  of  the  liald- 
wins: — "Neither  the  Doctor  nor  his  son 
entertained  bitter  feelings  against  their  op- 
ponents, and  although  fii-m  in  their  adher- 
ence to  eherisheil  political  upinionH,  they 
were  With  highly  and  universally  respected." 
Sir  Francis  Head's  early  impressions  of  tlie 
son  werechieHy  derived  from  the  leaders  tif 
the  Family  Compact — notably  from  its  head 
and  front.  Sir  John  Beverley  Robinson. 
Yet  we  find  the  (Jovornor  ref'erritig  to  that 
Non,  in  a  communication  to  li<ird  (llenelg, 
written  in  February,  1M3(),  as  "  a  gentliMiian 
liighly  respected  for  his  moral  character, 
iK'ing  moderate  in  his])olitics,  and  po,sse.ssing 
the  esteem  ami  confidence  of  all  parties." 
It  would  be  easy  enough  to  fill  page  after 
page  with  extracts  from  liooks  equally  well 
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known,  and  equally  contradictory  of  each 
other.  Even  Lord  Sydenham'.^  biographer 
fn'ls  to  do  justice  to  the  motives  wliich 
swayed  Robert  Baldwin.  The  fact  that  we 
encounter  such  contradictions  in  books  to 
be  found  on  the  shelves  of  all  lar<^e  libraries 
is  an  adilitionat  reason  why  it  is  desirable 
that  a  true  account  of  Robert  Baldwin's  life 
should  be  written. 

The  difference  between  the  Governor  and 
Mr.  Baldwin  involved,  of  course,  differences 
between  the  Ciovemor  and  the  Ministry. 
The  Ministry  was  composed  of  the  following 
nienibera:  Attomey-Ueni'ral  West,  Robert 
Baldwin  ;  Attorney-Oeneral  Ktust,  Louis  H. 
ijafontaine;  Solicitor-iieneral  West,  Jauics 
Edward  Small ;  Solicitor-Cleneral  East,  T. 
C.  Ayhvin  ;  Reeeiver-Oeneral,  J.  H.  Dunn  ; 
In.spector-Gcneral,  Francis  Hincks;  C'oni- 
mis-sioner  of  Crown  Lands,  A.  N.  Morin ; 
President  of  the  Council,  Robert  Baldwin 
Sullivan ;  Provincial  Secretary  for  I'pper 
(y'anada,  Dominick  Daly;  President  of  Board 
of  Works,  H.  H.  Killaly.  The  Surveyor- 
General,  Mr.  Thonuis  Parke,  and  the  ( 'om- 
inis.sioner  of  C^u.stoms,  Mr.  Malcolm  C'ameron, 
were  not  members  of  the  l!abinet.  The 
lirojvch  between  (lovernor  and  Ministry 
gradually  U'came  wider  and  wider,  for  the 
former  would  not  give  way  in  the  smallest 
)>articular,  and  IiikI  the  Ministry  given  way 
they  wouiil  have  l>«'en  false  to  the  trust 
reposeil  in  them  by  thi!  puiilie.  iiegislation 
was  interfered  with,  and  the  general  busi- 
ness of  thl^  coimtry  ol)strueted.  A  strong 
feeling  arose  throughout  the  land  that  the 
(Jovernor-Oeneral  was  a  tyrant  and  an  aris- 
tocrat who  had  no  symi)athies  in  common 
with  the  people  he  had  been  sent  out  to 
govern.  Some  of  Mr.  Baldwin's  colleagties 
advocated  resignation,  but  he  him.self  wn.s 
loath  to  imperil  Responsible  Oovernment  by 
s«n"h  a  stej),  and  elung  to  the  hope  that 
(»lmer  thoughts  would  ere  long  prevail. 

It  may  jiwtly  enough  be  concluded  that 
tlu>  Governor's  position  wa«  not  a  particu- 


larly enviable  one,  but  we  are  led  unavoid- 
ably to  the  conclusion  that  for  the  most 
disagreeable  features  of  it  he  was  personally 
responsible.  He  was  stubborn,  fond  of  hav- 
ing his  own  way,  and  unalde  to  recede  with 
a  good  grace.  "  He  was  called  upon,"  says 
his  biographer,  "to  govern,  or  to  snbnut  to 
the  government  of  Canada  by  a  party  ;  an<l 
the  party  by  which  he  was  to  govern  was 
one  with  which  he  had  no  .sj-mpathy. "  The 
answer  to  this  is  sufficiently  obvious.  He 
wa.s  not  sent  out  to  Caniida  to  indulge  his 
|>ei-sonal  sympathy  for  any  party,  but  to 
administer  a  Constitutioiuil  Government  ac- 
cording to  its  constitution.  A  contemporary 
writer  puts  this  matter  very  clearl}'.  "  How 
had  he  (Lord  M(?tcalfe)  seen  the  Queen,  his 
Sovereign,  act  within  the  periocl  of  his 
return  to  England  and  his  departure  for 
Canada  ?  Had  he  not  seen  her  transfer  her 
confidence  from  Lord  Melboui-ne,  for  whom 
she  had  a  filial  attachment,  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  whom  she  never  really  liked  i  Ami 
why  f  Because  she  knew,  as  a  Constitu- 
tional Sovereign,  that  h(>r  business  was  to 
give  her  confidence  to,  and  call  to  her  coun- 
cils, those  men  who  hiul  the  support  of  the 
re]>resentatives  of  the  people.'* 

Finally,  towards  tlu;  close  of  Noveml)er, 
1H4:J,  the  Governor,  as  though  wilfully  to 
defy  ancl  jirovoke  his  Council,  made  an  ap- 
pointment without  reference  to  them,  and 
when  remonstrated  with  by  Mr.  Baldwin 
anil  Mr,  Lafontaine  Iw  declared  that  he  had 
acteil  within  the  legitimate  scope  of  his 
power.  He  positively  declineil  to  pliMlge 
himself  not  to  mak(>  ar\y  further  api)oint- 
ments  without  the  sanction  of  his  Ministers. 
Mr.  Baldwin,  still  peacefully  inclined,  left 
the  niatter  open  for  two  days,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  he  anil  his  colleague,  Mr. 
Lafontaine,  once  more  pressed  their  views 
ujion  the  ( lovernor.  The  latter  was  adamant. 
"  You,  Mr.  Baldwin,"  said  he,  "are  not  so 
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fond  of  giving  pledges  yourself  that  you 
should  demand  them  from  others."  "  I  trust, 
your  Excellency,"  wa.s  Mr.  Baldwin's  reply, 
"that  I  shall  always  he  willing  to  pledge 
myself  on  matters  as  to  which  my  senti- 
ments cannot  possibly  undergo  any  change." 
And  thus,  with  mutual  courtesies,  the  two 
Ministers  withdrew.  A  conference  was  held 
that  same  night,  and  the  result  was  that  all 
the  members  of  the  Ministry  except  Mr. 
Dominick  Daly  resigned  their  seats.  Sev- 
eral days  afterwards — on  the  2nd  of  Decem- 
ber— the  Assembly  passed  a  vote  approving 
of  the  conduct  of  the  retired  Ministers. 

A  good  deal  of  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  forming  a  new  Ministry.  In  about  a 
fortnight,  however,  a  Provisional  Govern- 
ment was  formed  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Draper  and  the  Hon.  D.  B.  Viger.  Then 
followed  the  dis.solution  of  the  House,  and 
an  appeal  to  the  country.  It  is  simply  a 
matter  of  fact  that  the  Governor-General 
interfered  with  the  elections  for  his  own 
purposes,  and  used  every  inHuence  within 
his  leach  to  secure  the  return  of  members 
hostile  to  the  late  Ministry.  He  succeeded 
in  .securing  a  small  majority  favourable  to 
his  policy.  Mr.  Baldwin  was  returned  for 
North  York,  and  from  that  time  until  the 
month  of  March,  1848,  he  remained  in  Op- 
position. His  services  to  his  party  during 
this  interval  were  invaluable.  His  conduct 
was  then,  as  always,  marked  by  prudence 
(Hid  moderation,  and  won  respect  even  from 
his  political  opponents.  It  is  pos,sible  enough 
that  had  he  been  less  moderate ;  had  he 
been  a  man  of  greater  energy  and  deter- 
mination ;  hatl  he  resorted  to  crooked  meas- 
ures to  accomplish  his  ends  ;  he  might  have 
proved  himself  more  than  a  match  for 
Metcalfe,  an<l  might  have  compelled  that 
(Jovernor's  resignation  at  an  earlier  period 
of  his  career  in  this  country.  But  it  may 
Ik'  doubted  whether  such  a  policy  would  in 
the  end  have  provecl  iH^iieticial  to  the  per- 
manent interests  of  our  land,  for  Metcalfe's 
7 


three  years'  tenure  of  power  furnished  the 
be.st  possible  evidence  of  the  desirability  of 
establishing  Responsible  Government  on  a 
firm  basis. 

After  Metcalfe's  departure  from  our  shores 
the  Earl  of  Cathcart  administered  affairs 
for  a  little  more  than  a  year.  In  1846  there 
was  a  change  in  the  Imperial  Government, 
and  the  new  Colonial  Minister,  Earl  Grey, 
appointed  Lord  Elgin  to  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Canada.  Lord  Elgin 
reached  Canada  early  in  1847.  A  general 
election  took  place  at  the  clo.se  of  the  year, 
which  resulted  in  a  sweeping  Reform  vic- 
tory both  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Pro- 
vinces. The  old  Ministry  resigned,  and 
Lord  Elgin  called  on  Mr.  Lafontaine  to 
form  a  Mini.stry.  The  call  was  responded 
to.  Mr.  Lafontaine  conferred  with  Mr. 
Baldwin,  and  thus  was  formed  what  is 
known  as  the  Baldwin-Lafontaine  Admin- 
istration, ope  of  the  ablest  Ailministrations 
known  to  Canadian  political  history.  Its 
original  composition  was  as  follows : — 
Robert  Baldwin,  Louis  H.  Lafontaine,  the 
Hon.  William  Huuk;  Blake,  Robert  Baldwin 
Sullivan, T.C.Aylwin,  Francis  Hincks,  James 
lA\sslie,  1).  B.  Viger,  James  Hervey  Price, 
Etienne  P.  Tache,  R.  E.  Caron,  and  Malcolm 
Cameron.  It  subsetpiently  underwent 
several  modifications,  but  as  a  Government 
it  continued  in  power  until  the  session  of 
18.")!,  when  Mr.  BaMwin  resigned  his  posi- 
tion. The  ostensilile  ground  of  his  resigna- 
tion was  a  vote  on  a  resolution  moved  by 
Mr.Williain  Lyon  Mackenzie  to  abolish  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  This  resolution,  though 
hostile  to  the  views  of  the  Ministry,  was 
supportiMl  by  a  majority  of  T^^pper  Cana- 
dian votes,  .several  t)f  the  hostile  voters 
Ijeing  memlnirs  of  the  legal  profession.  Mr. 
Baldwin  was  Hurprise<l  as  well  as  mortified, 
and  promptly  resigned  ofKee.  At  the  elec- 
tion which  followed  he  oflered  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  his  old  constituency  of  North 
York.       He    was  opposed    by    Mr.    .Poseph 
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Hartman,  who  was  returned  by  a  consider- 
able majority.  This  was  also  a  surprise  and 
a  disappointment  to  Mr.  Baldwin,  who 
forthwith  retired  from  active  political  life. 
His  friend  and  ally,  Mr.  Lafontaine,  retired 
soon  afterwards,  and  the  political  career  of 
both  these  distinguished  men  may  be  said 
to  have  closed  with  the  year  1851. 

The  Baldwin-Lafontaine  Administration 
was  signalized  by  many  public  measures  of 
the  greate.st  importance.  Early  in  its  his- 
tory came  the  furious  debate  on  the  Rebel- 
lion Losses  Bill,  a  legacy  left  by  the  pre- 
ceding Administration.  The  account  of 
this  Bill  belongs  more  properly  to  the  life  of 
Lord  Elgin,  and  will  be  given  at  length 
there.  We  have  referreil  to  the  vote  on  the 
r&solution  for  the  abolitio'-  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  as  being  Mr.  Baldwin's  ostensible 
reason  for  resigning  office.  There  were, 
however,  other  causes  which  doubtless 
actuated  him  in  taking  that  step.  His 
health  had  already  begun  visibly  to  decline, 
and  his  physicians  informed  him  that  his 
official  labours  were  rapidly  short(^ning  his 
life.  He  was  sensitive — almost  morbidly 
sensitive — on  the  subject  of  his  personal 
popularity.  The  vote  on  Mr.  Mackenzie's 
resolution  was  no  fair  tast  of  that  popular- 
ity, and  mail}'  members  who  had  supported 
it  begged  Mr.  Baldwin  to  reconsider  his 
determination,  alleging  that  they  would 
without  hesitation  have  oppo.sed  the  resolu- 
tion if  they  had  believed  he  would  take  the 
matter  so  much  to  heart.  But  he  was  also 
aware  that  nuiny  prominent,  members  of  the 
Reform  Party  were  n(jt  fully  in  acconl  with 
his  views  on  other  important  public  ques- 
tions. He  was  too  conservative  for  them. 
The  demand  for  the  secularization  of  the 
Clergy  Reserves  had  become  imperative, 
and  though  Mr.  Baldwin  approved  of  the 
principles  uH  that  meiisun;,  and  had  previ- 
ously voted  in  favour  of  it,  he,  wils  not  dis- 
posed to  go  so  far  a.s  public  opinion  required. 
He  was  a  sincere  and  zealous  Churchman, 


and  had  a  high  respect  for  vested  rights. 
His  zeal  for  Episcopacy  did  not  blind  him 
to  the  public  weal,  and  he  had  given  ade- 
quate testimony  of  his  high  and  disinterested 
sense  of  jastice  by  rescuing  our  University 
from  Episcopal  control.  At  the  same  time, 
he  could  not  see  his  way  to  dealing  with 
the  Clergy  Reserves  in  such  a  manner  as  at 
once  to  satisfy  his  conscience  and  the 
country's  imperative  demands.  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie, the  late  Premier  of  the  Dominion, 
in  a  speech  delivei-ed  several  years  since, 
referred  to  Robert  Baldwin  as  a  pure- 
minded  but  timid  statesman.  True,  he  was, 
in  a  certain  sense,  timid ;  but  the  sense  is 
one  in  which  he  has  had  few  imitators.  He 
was  afraid  to  (h>  wrong.  In  the  sense  of 
being  true  to  his  conscience,  and  ready  in 
expressing  his  sincere  convictions  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places,  no  Canadian  states- 
man has  ever  been  more  fearless  than 
Robert  Baldwin. 

His  .speech  to  the  electors  of  North  York 
in  18.t1,  after  the  poll  had  been  closed,  and 
when  his  defeat  was  made  known,  was  his 
last  public  utterance.  As  his  remarks  on 
that  occasion  were  eminently  characteristic 
of  the  man,  and  fully  explanatory  of  his 
sentimenis,  we  subjoin  the  following  epi- 
tome of  them.  He  began  by  saying  that 
the  audience  had  j\ist  heard  the  declaration 
of  a  fact  that  .severed  the  political  tie  which 
had  for  the  last  eleven  yfsars  connected  him 
with  the  North  Riding  of  York.  It  might 
be  said,  and  no  doubt  was  said  by  many, 
that  he  ought  to  have  withdrawn  from  the 
representation  of  the  Riding,  rather  than 
contest  it  under  the  circumstances  which 
leil  to  the  result  just  announced.  He  did 
not  view  the  nmtter  in  that  light.  He  felt 
that  a  strong  .sense  of  duty  required  him  to 
take  a  different  course,  and  not  to  take  on 
hini.seU"  the  respcmsibility  of  originating  the 
disruption  of  a  bond  which  had  been  formed, 
and  repeatedly  renewed,  Ix'tween  him  and 
the  electors  of  the  North  Ridiiig.     So  far  as 


lie  waa  able  impartially  to  review  the  course 
he  had  hitherto,  and  especially  for  the  last 
four  years,  pursued,  lie  could  .see  no  change 
in  himself;  nothing  which  should  have  in- 
duced them  to  withdraw  a  confidence  re- 
peatedly expressed  at  former  elections.     All 
circumstances  duly  considered,  he  could  not 
recall  any  act  of  importance  which  he  had 
performed,  or  for  which  he  was  responsible, 
that  his  sense  of  duty  to  his  country  did 
not  require,  or,  at  least,  did  not  justify.     In 
tlio  course  of  the  canvass  just  ended,  he  had 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  explaining  his 
views  to  those  who  sustained,  and  occasion- 
ally to  those  who  opposed  him.     It  was  un- 
necessary  for   him    then   to   repeat   those 
views  ;  but  he  felt  it  duo  to  his  own  sen.se 
of  right,  and  to  the  opinions  of  his  friends, 
to  .say  that  under  jyresent  circumstances  he 
saw  no  reason  to  withhold  a  sincere  re-as.ser- 
tion  of  them.     In  his  own  mind  he  could 
find  nothing  that  would  justify  him,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  in  pursuing  a  differ- 
ent course  from  that  which  he  had  taken. 
He  ha<l  the  satisfaction  of  knowing   that 
there  were  intelligent  men  of  a  noble  spirit 
in  the  Riding  who  concurred   with   him — 
staimch  friends  of  former  days,  who  had  (Ui 
the  recent  occasion  given  him  their  assis- 
tance and  votes,  in  the  face  of,  as  the  result 
.showed,   very   discouraging    circumstances. 
Principles  so  approved  in  his  own  mind, 
and  .so  supported  by  such  friends,  he  could 
not  abandon.     Until  constitutionally  advi- 
sed to  the  contrary  by  the  votes  of  the  ma- 
jority, he  felt  bound  to  believe  that  wliat 
he  had  always  supported — what  his  consti- 
tuents had  frecjuently  affirmed  at  former 
elections— what  he  still  believed  to  be  right 
— what  he   knew  to  be  still  sustained  by 
men  of  valuable  character,  was   also  con- 
curred in   by   a  majority,  at    least,  of   his 
constituents.     He  btdieveil,  indeed,  that  his 
successful  opponent  did  not  differ  from  him 
in  his  view  (jf  his  (Mr.  Baldwin's)  position. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  felt  he  would 


not  be  justified  in  accepting  any  evidence 
of  a  change  in  the  minds  of  his  constituents 
less  doubtful  than  that  of  their  own  record- 
ed votes.     It  could  not  now  be  said  of  him 
in   leaving  that   he  had  abandoned  them. 
These  considerations  had  impelled  him  not 
to  shrink  from  the  ordeal  of  a  contest,  nor 
from   the  announcement  now  made  of  its 
result,   however    discouraging    that    result 
might  be  considered.     It  oidy  remained  for 
him    now    to    return    his    cordial    thanks, 
frst  and  most   especially  to   the    staunch 
friends  who  in  the  face  of  disheartening 
circumstances  had  manfully  recorded  their 
votes  for  him,  and  actively  assisted  him  at 
!  the  polls  and  otherwise.     To  these  he  felt 
j  he  could  not  adequately  express  his  obliga- 
j  tions.     He  would  also  say  that  his  acknow- 
ledgments were  due  to  those  who  had  been 
his  supporters,  on  former  occasions,  not  ex- 
cepting out  of  this  number  his  successful 
rival,  for  the   kindness   he   had  met  with 
among  them,  and  for  the  courteous  manner 
to  himself  personally,  in  which  the  opposi- 
tion   to   him  had    been    conducted.     They 
would  part,  but  part  in  friendship.     They 
had    with<lrawn    their  political    confidence 
from  him,  and  he  was  now  free  from  respon- 
sibility to  them.     There  were,  among  the 
points  of  difference  between  him  and  their 
member  elect,  some  not  unimportant  prin- 
ciples, but  although  he  could  not  without 
some   alarm  observe  a  tendency  which  he 
considered  evil,  .still,  to  all  of  them  person- 
ally he  wished  the  utmost  prosperity  and 
happiness  they  could  desire.     To  his  friends, 
then,  of  the  North  Riding,  gratefully,  and 
not  without  regret ;  to  his  opponents  with- 
out any  feeling  of  unkindncss,  he   would 
now  say — Farewell ! 

During  his  tenure  of  office  Mr.  Baldwin 
lalK>ured  witli  might  and  main  in  the  direc- 
tion of  law  reform.  If  some  of  his  meas- 
ures were  less  practicable  in  their  working 
than  might  have  Ix'en  desired,  there  were 
others  which  must  be  regarded  in  the  light 
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of  national  blessings.  He  contributed  very 
materially  towai-ds  the  establishing  of  our 
excellent  municipal  system,  and  while  At- 
torney-General extended  and  coditietl  that 
system  into  a  complete  and  hai'inonioiis 
whole.  He  remodelled  the  C'ourts  of  law, 
and  extended  tlie  scope  of  those  of  inferior 
jurisdiction.  His  successful  effn'ts  at  Uni- 
versity Ref<jrm  have  already  lieen  referred 
to.  From  the  time  of  his  defeat  in  North 
York  down  to  the  day  of  his  death  he 
never  emerged  from  the  seclusion  of  private 
life.  He  continued  to  i-eside  at  Hpadina, 
spending  his  time  chieHy  in  study,  and  pre- 
paring himself  for  the  end  which  he  know 
was  not  far  distant.  His  close  application 
to  his  official  labours  had  undermined  his 
constitution,  and  for  several  years  his  .sys- 
tem had  shown  unmistakable  syiuptouw  of 
decay.  He  lingered  on  for  seven  years 
longer,  but  declined  perceptibly  from  year 
to  year.  He  attended  to  no  business,  but 
continued  to  receive  visits  from  his  friends, 
and  occivsionally  drove  into  town.  In  De- 
cember, 1854,  the  dignity  of  Companion  of 
the  Bath  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Her 
Majesty— a  very  inadequate  requital  for  all 
his  valuable  public  .services  to  his  country 
and  the  Empire.  In  the  autumn  of  1858  it 
was  evident  tliat  he  was  rapidly  sinking. 
Early  in  December  he  had  an  attack  of 
angina  pectoris,  and  on  the  9th  of  the 
month  he  breathed  his  last.  His  mortal 
remaias  were  interred  in  the  private  family 
-sepulchre  called  8t.  Martin's  Rood,  at  Spa- 
dina,  where  his  wife  and  father  and  other 
members  of  his  family  had  previously  Inien 
laid  to  rest.  The  sepulchre  remained  un- 
disturbed until  the  month  of  September, 
1874,  when — Hpadina  having  meanwhile 
passed  out  of  the  pos.se.ssion  of  the  Baldwin 
family — the  remains  were  removed  to  St. 
.James's  (Jemetery,  where  they  now  repose. 
Ever  sinc(*  his  call  to  the  Bar,  Mr.  Bald- 
win had  iHjen  a  prominent  member  of  tlie 
Law  Society.     He  had  been  elected  to  the 


dignity  of  a  Bencher  as  early  as  1830,  and 
had  been  Treasurer  of  the  Society  since 
1850.  Two  days  after  his  death  a  meeting 
of  the  memboi-s  of  the  Bar  was  held  in  the 
Convocation  Room  at  Osgoode  Hall,  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  a  tribute  to  his  memory. 
Appropriate  resolutions  wtire  pas.sed,  and 
the  members  agi'eed  to  attend  the  funeral 
in  their  professional  robes,  and  to  wear 
mourning  for. a  period  of  one  month.  The 
funeral  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  seen  in 
this  Province.  Among  those  assembled 
were  the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts,  a 
large  array  of  members  of  the  Bar,  the 
Bi.shop  of  Toronto,  and  a  numerous  bo<ly  of 
the  Clergy,  most  of  the  members  of  the 
Government,  many  meudiers  of  lioth 
branches  of  the  Legislature,  a  large  number 
of  prominent  non-profe.ssional  residents  of 
the  city,  and  a  considerable  representation 
of  the  country  districts.  The  burial  service 
of  the  Church  of  England  was  read  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Grasett.  During  the  afternoon 
business  was  suspended  in  most  of  the 
stores  on  the  principal  streets  of  the  city, 
and,  pursuant  to  a  recommendation  of  the 
City  (Council,  a  .similar  mark  of  respect  was 
paid  to  Mr.  Baldwin's  memory  in  Hamilton. 
His  death,  indeed,  was  felt  from  one  end  of 
th(!  Province  to  the  other.  Of  all  the  long 
array  of  Canadian  statesmen  who  have 
passed  away,  not  one  has  been  more  widely 
regretted,  and  not  one  has  left  behind  him 
a  more  spotless  name. 

Mr.  Baldwin's  personal  appearance  was 
not  I'emarkably  striking,  and  was  .suggestive 
of  the  quiet,  subdued,  prosperous,  portly, 
and  withal  rather  delicate  professional 
man.  He  was  above  the  medium  height — 
about  five  feet  ten  inches— but  did  not  look 
so  tall,  owing,  more  especially  during  his 
later  years,  to  his  Htoutness  of  physicjue. 
He  was  broad  in  the  shoulders,  and  stooped 
perceptibly.  Even  in  youth  his  features 
were  rather  pale  and  stolid,  and  his  eyes, 
which  were  gray,  were  wanting  in  sharp- 
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nesH  and  brilliance.  His  hair  was  dark 
brown,  of  fine  texture,  and,  during  the  last 
ffw  years  of  hi.s  life,  inclined  to  iron  f^ray. 
In  manner  he  was  res<;rved,  and  not  j,dven 
to  unneces.sary  self-assertion.  He  had  litth.' 
imagination,  and,  as  a  ])ulilic  speaker,  was 
not  fluent  or  brilliant.  Me  could,  however, 
rise  with  an  occasion,  and  was  sometimes 
eloquent.  At  times,  too,  he  was  not  want- 
ing in  a  ready  humour,  which  was  all  the 
more  expressive  coming  from  a  quarter 
wlu.'re  such  a  (juality  was  not  looked  for. 
Once,  while  in  Opposition,  in  the  course  of 
a  speech  in  the  Assembly,  he  couq)ared  the 
Hon.  Domini ck  Daly  to  the  lily  of  the  val- 
ley— "  for,"  said  he,  "  tlie  honourable  gentle- 
man toils  not,  neither  does  he  spin," — and 
(juoted  the  r&st  of  the  passage.  The  (juality 
of  this  jca  d'csprU  will  l)e  iiuiterially  en- 
hanced to  tho.se  who  remendjer  the  char- 
acter and  appearance  of  the  gentleman 
I'cferred  to.  Such  attempts  as  these,  how- 
ever, were  the  exception,  and  by  no  nutans 
the  rule,  with  Robert  Baldwin,  who  was  of 
too  kindly  and  amiable  a  nature  to  take 
pleasure  in  saying  severe  thing,s.  There 
was  little  of  that  personal  magnetism  about 
him  which  attracts  a  numerous  circle  of 
warm  friends,  and  bj'  many  he  was — though 
unjustly — considered  cold  ami  repellent. 
The  great  secret  of  his  success  was  his  un- 
bending honesty,  and  his  adherence  to  the 
convictions  which  ho  arrived  at  by  the 
exerci.se  of  a  well-trained,  though  not 
extraordinarily  powerful,  intellect.  One  of 
his  contemporaries  has  justly  said  of  him 
that  his  whole  career  supplies  a  pregnant 
example  of  the  homage  which  even  bad 
nuMi  pay  to  virtue,  and  a  brighter  .star 
could  not  be  set  up  for  the  guidance  of 
Canadian  politicians.  The  truth  is  that 
Mr.  Bahlwin  contended  during  his  whole 
political  life  for  the  simplest  rights  of  the 
people  of  ('anada — rights  of  which,  a.s  Brit- 
ish subjects,  no  man  should  ever  liave 
thought  of  depriving  them.     His  keen  .sense 


of  ju.stice  induced  him  to  take  the  part  he 
did ;  and  in  pursuing  his  course  he  was  not 
actuated  by  any  love  of  change  for  its  own 
sake.  No  iniprejudiced  man  can  doubt 
that  ho  was  a  .sincere  patriot,  or  that  he  was 
induced  to  enter  public  life  chieHy  by  a  de- 
sire to  promote  the  general  goo<l.  His  fre- 
(juent  sacrifices  of  personal  advantages 
when  re(iuired  by  adherence  to  his  prin- 
ciples are  sufficient  proof  of  this ;  and  he 
will  long  be  remembered  in  Canada  as  pos- 
se.ssing  .singular  purity  of  motive,  and  free- 
dom from  the  lower  influences  which 
operatic  upon  politicians.  Our  country  has 
perhaps  produced  greater  men,  but  she  has 
produced  none  better,  and  there  is  no  name 
in  our  annals  to  which  we  can  point  with 
more  unfeigned  respect  and  admiration  than 
his. 

Mr.  Baldwin  left  four  children.  Eva 
Maria,  the  elde.st,  died  unnuirried  in  To- 
ronto in  18()().  The  other  three  still  .sur- 
vive. William  Willcocks  Baldwin,  called 
after  his  maternal  grandfather,  liveil  for 
some  years  at  Larcbmere,  a  fine  ])roperty  in 
the  township  of  Whitchurch,  in  the  county  of 
York,  originally  settled  by  his  maternal 
grandfather,  .Mr.  William  Willcocks.  He 
now  resides  in  Toronto,  and  is  Distributor 
of  Stamps  to  the  Law  Society  at  Osgoode 
Hall.  Eliza,  the  third  chilrl,  is  tlie  widow 
of  the  late  Htjn.  John  Ross,  of  Toronto,  and 
now  resides  at  Brighton,  England.  Robert, 
the  youngest,  n'amed  after  his  father,  also 
resides  in  Toronto,  and  is  Secretary  of  the 
Upper  Canada  Bible  Society.  William 
Augastus  Balilwin,  a  younger  brother  of 
the  deceaseil  statesman,  and  the  only  sur- 
vivin<r  child  of  Dr.  Baldwin,  resides  at 
Mashquoteh,  an  estate  a  short  distance  north 
of  Toronto. 

But  little  has  been  said  as  to  the  religious 
side  of  Mr.  Baldwin's  life.  It  will  readily 
be  inferred,  however,  that  a  man  with  such 
tenderness  of  conscience,  an<l  with  such  a 
high  sense  of  duty  to  his  country  and  to 
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his  fellow-men,  would  not  be  unmindful  of 
his  responsibility  to  his  Maker.  Robert 
Baldwin  was  neither  a  bigot  nor  a  fanatic, 
but  he  was  in  the  best  and  truest  sense  of 
the  word  a  Cliristian.  He  was  strict  in  his 
observance  of  religious  duties,  and  brought 
up  his  children  to  seek  those  things  which 
make  for  righteousness  rather  than  the 
things  of  this  world.  His  piety  was  an 
ever-present  influence  in  his  life,  and  was 
practically  nutnlfested  in  ids  daily  walk  and 
conversation.  As  we  contemplate  the  fifty- 
four  years  which  made  up  the  measure  of 
his  earthly  span,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed by  its  uniform  consistency,  its  thor- 
ough conscientiou.sness,  its  devotion  to  high 
and  noble  objects.  It  is  a  grand  thing  to 
acquire  a  famous  name,  but  it  is  a  much 
grander  tiung  to  live  a  pure  and  noble  life  ; 
and  in  estimating  the  character  of  Robert 
Baldwin  it  should  be  remembered  that  he 
was  not  merely  a  statesman  and  a  lawyer, 
but  was,  over  and  above  all  else,  a  man  and 
a  Christian. 

The  compilation  of  the  foregoing  sketch 


has  been  a  grateful,  but  withal  a  somewhat 
laborious  task.  Mr.  Baldwin  wius  not  in 
the  habit  of  keepitig  a  journal,  and  he  left 
behind  him  few  manuscripts  or  papers 
bearing  upon  the  most  important  epochs  in 
his  career.  He  was  not  a  man  who  wore 
his  heart  upon  his  sleeve.  He  was  of  a 
singularly  retiring,  self-contained  disposi- 
tion, and  was  not  accustomed  to  unbosom 
himself  unreservedly,  either  to  his  most  in- 
timate friends,  or  even  to  the  members  of 
his  own  family.  Finally,  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries who  knew  him  well,  and  who 
fought  by  his  side  in  the  struggle  to  which 
a  great  part  of  his  life  was  devoted,  have 
passed  away.  These  are  a  fesv  among  the 
difficulties  to  bo  encountered  by  the  bio- 
grapher of  Robert  Baldwin.  In  the  foregoing 
pages,  however,  the  principal  events  of  his 
life  have  been  outlined  somewhat  more 
in  detail  than  has  been  done  heretofore, 
and  there  has  Iwen  an  honest  attempt  to 
pourtray  his  character  and  idiosyncrasies 
with  some  approach  to  historic  truthful- 
ness. 
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rilHE  name  of  M.  Letellfer  has  been  con- 
X  spicUDUsly  liefore  the  public  of  his 
native  province  for  a  period  of  thirty  years 
or  tliereabouts.  During  more  than  lialf 
that  period  his  celebrity  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  Province  of  Quebec,  but  has 
been  recognized  througliout  the  country  at 
large.  Within  the  lust  year  or  two,  certain 
cimijilications — to  be  hereafter  more  fully 
referred  to — -have  combined  to  bring  his 
name  into  sj)eeial  prominence,  and  his  posi- 
tion has  been  discussed  in  every  land  where 
constitutional  government  prevails.  His 
conduct  has  been  made  the  subject  of  rigid 
b.:rutiny,  and  of  important  di|ilomatic  cor- 
respondence. After  due  consideration,  and 
a  <lelay  not  greater  than  the  imjiortance  of 
ihe  subject  demandtMi,  judgment  has  been 
pronounced  upon  his  ca.se.  So  far  a.s  at 
present  appcjirs,  that  judgment  mu.st  be 
regardeil  as  final  ;  but  it  can  hanlly  be  said 
that  the  discussion  aroused  by  the  circum- 
stances which  gave  rise  to  it  has  even  yet 
entirely  (piieted  down.  Sutticient  time  has 
clapscfl  to  enable  outsiders,  of  whatever 
,sha<le  of  political  opinion,  to  take  a  calm 
and  dispa.ssionate  view  of  the  matter,  but 
it  will  jirobably  be  long  before  the  people 
of  the  Lower  Province  will  be  able  to  dis- 
cuss the  situation  with  entire  freedom  from 
l)olitical  bias.  It  will  he.  for  the  disinter- 
ested historian  of  the  future  to  n'view  the 
question  in  all  its  bearings,  and  to  strike  a 
perfectly  fair  and  judicial  balance  between 
the  parties  to  the  dis|)ute. 


Whatever  conclusion  may  be  arrived  at 
as  to  the  main  incidents  in  M.  Letellier's 
career,  it  must  be  admitte<l  that  that  career 
has  been  very  largely  of  his  own  making; 
the  result  of  exceptionally  high  abilities, 
and  of  great  energy  and  strength  of  charac- 
ter. Fmm  both  his  parents  he  inherited 
a  good  social  position,  but  for  the  eminence 
which  he  has  attained  in  political  life  he  is 
largely,  if  not  altogether,  in<lebted  to  his 
personal  talents  and  qualifications.  Uis 
social  status  was  doubtless  of  assistance  in 
enabling  him  for  the  first  time  to  obtain  a 
seat  in  Parliament,  but  he  has  since  needed 
no  adventitious  aid  to  ensure  him  a  fore- 
most place  among  the  legislators  of  his 
Province. 

His  great-grandfather,  on  the  paternal 
side,  was  a  solilier  in  the  PVench  army,  who 
retired  from  active  military  service  about 
the  time  of  the  Conquest  of  Canada.  (Tpon 
his  retirement  he  received  a  certificate 
authorizing  his  withdrawal  from  the  army. 
This  certificate,  which  is  still  preserved  by 
his  descendants,  refers  to  his  long  and 
meritorious  services  in  Louisiana  and  else- 
wher((,  and  tlcscribes  him  by  the  family 
patronymic  of  "St.  Just."  His  son,  Kran- 
(j'ois  Letellier,  th(>  father  of  tlu'  subject  of 
this  UKUnoir,  devoted  him.scif  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  in  j)roce.ss  of  time  settled 
down  upon  a  farm  near  the  village  of 
St.  Valier,  in  the  county  of  hcllechaN.se. 
He  had  lecoived  a  better  education  than 
coniinonly  falls  to  the  lot  of  persims  in  his 
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walk  of  life,  and  .soeins  to  have  been  a  man 
of  high  character,  shrewd  common  sense, 
and  liberal  and  enlightened  views.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  the  late  Charles 
Casgrain,  Seigneur  of  Riviere  Ouelle,  where 
the  late  Lieutenant-Governor  was  born  on 
the  12th  of  May,  1<S2(). 

Not  long  before  his  birth  a  gentleman 
named  Slevin  had  been  induced  to  take  up 
his  abode  in  the  neighbourliood  of  St. 
Valier.  Mr.  Slevin  was  a  sound  and  accom- 
plished scholar,  whose  reading  had  been 
wide  and  various,  and  who  po.ssessed  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  faculties  requisite  for  a 
successful  instructor  of  youth — qualities 
which  were  much  le.ss  conunon  in  the  rural 
districts  of  Canada  in  those  days  than  they 
are  at  the  present  time.  From  this  gentle- 
man young  Letellier  received  his  earliest 
educational  tniining.  Soon  after  he  had 
completed  his  tenth  year  he  was  entered 
by  his  father  as  a  .seminarian  at  the  College 
of  Ste.  Anne.  Here  Ik-  remained  for  some 
time,  but  lie  does  not  seem  to  have  taken 
kindly  to  the  discipline  of  the  establish- 
ment, which  he  found  irksr.ine,  and  unsuited 
to  the  energy  iind  enthusiasm  of  his  tem- 
perament. The  |)roKaic  and  monotonous 
life  enjoined  by  the  rules  and  eoiir.se  of 
study  in  vogue  at  the  ciiilege  was  not  in 
aeconlance  with  the  bent  of  his  n»ind,  and 
lie  longed  for  change.  It  is  to  !«■  presumetl 
that  this  state  of  things  was  duo  not  so 
much  to  any  defect  in  the  management  of 
tlie  seminary  itself  as  to  th<'  natural  prompt- 
ings of  an  active  and  enthu.sia.stie  lioyish 
mind.  Whatever  the  inducement  may  have 
been,  he  proposed  to  his  father  tliat  he 
should  be  permitted  to  abandon  his  seholan- 
tic  ptirsuits,  and  devote  his  future  life  to 
agriculture.  His  fathisr,  who  knew  his 
son's  character,  and  had  much  more  faith 
in  the  efficacy  of  lessons  taught  by  experi- 
ence than  in  those  inculcated  by  precept 
nii-rely,  determined  to  comply  with  the 
request,  rightly  judging   that   the   p&ssion 


for  agriculture  wo<ild  not  be  of  long  dura- 
tion. A  private  understanding  wjis  acconl- 
ingly  arrived  at  Ijetween  the  father  and  a 
neighbouring  farmer,  and  then  the  happy 
youth,  full  of  glee  at  what  he  considered 
his  escape  from  dry  and  barren  studies,  was 
indenture'l  witii  due  formality  to  serve  as 
a  farmer's  boy  for  a  term  of  live  years. 
Imagination  will  .serve  to  depict  the  result 
upon  young  Lttellier's  feelings  of  a  few 
W(!eks'  experience  of  heavy  farm  wcivk. 
For  a  week  or  two  he  endeavoured  bravely 
to  endure  the  hardships  of  his  position, 
until  finally  he  acknowledged  that  he  had 
gained  wisdom  by  experience,  and  asked  to 
be  released  from  his  engagement.  This 
request  was  met  with  a  stern  refusal.  He 
was  informed  that  a  solemn  oliligation 
had  been  entered  into  with  his  master, 
which  coulil  not  be  thus  lightly  set  aside. 
Disheartened  and  disappointed,  young  Letel- 
lier next  had  recourse  to  his  master,  and 
vainly  endeavcmred  to  obtain  his  relea.se. 
He  was  again  told  that  the  solemn  engage- 
ment, which  had  l)een  entered  into  with  his 
full  knowledge  and  consent,  coidd  not  be 
terminated  without  the  payment  of  damages, 
or  the  consent  of  all  the  parties  interested. 
Nor  was  it  until  after  the  future  Lieutenant- 
Covernor  hud  become  fidiy  impresseil  with 
the  nature  of  n  obligation  of  this  kind, 
and  had  learned  by  bitter  experience  and 
therefore  well  -a  iesst)n  which  has  never 
Iwen  forgotten,  that  ho  found  himself  freed 
from  his  self-imposed  bondage,  and  able  to 
return  to  his  books  ami  his  college.  One 
can  easily  conceive  that  so  salutary  a  lesson 
must  have  been  an  important  event  in  the 
young  man's  career.  He  doubtless  found 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  collegiate 
discipline  much  le.s.s  irksome  than  they  hnd 
.seemtsl  before  his  self-im|)osed  rustication, 
and  resume(l  his  studies  with  a  zeal  which 
he  had  never  previously  displayed.  Ho 
soon  became  known  as  a  diligent  ami  prom- 
ising scholar,  and  tlio.se  who  knew  him  best 
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Ijegan  to  form  sani^uino  anticipations  as  to 
his  futuro.  He  ilotuniiincil  to  fit  liiinself 
for  tin;  protes-sion  of  a  notary,  and  entered 
upon  a  comse  of  study  with  that  end  in 
view.  Upon  attaiiiini^  his  majority  he  was 
admitted  to  practice.  A  year  or  two  pre- 
vious to  this  time  he  su.stained  a  heavy 
l>ercavement  by  his  fatlier's  deatli,  whicli 
event  threatened  to  .seriously  interfere  with 
his  views,  as  he  was  left  without  the  nteans 
of  niaintainin;r  himself  as  a  student.  The 
ditHculty  was  bridged  over,  however,  by  the 
kindly  intervention  of  his  nnele,  the  late 
Hon.  Judge  J'anet,  who  took  the  young 
man  under  his  own  special  protection,  treated 
him  in  every  way  iis  a  son,  and  Ciniiished 
him  with  the  means  of  pureuing  his  profes- 
.sional  studies. 

A  .somewhat  unusual  incident  occurred  in 
connection  with  M.  Lotellier's  admission  as 
a  notary.  The  lieen.ses  authorizing  candi- 
dates to  practise  the  various  professions 
were  at  that  time  issued  by  the  (lovernor 
in  Council,  and  it  happened  that  simulta- 
neously with  the  issue  of  the  liatch  of 
licenses  which  included  young  Letollier's, 
the  (lovernment  i.ssued  a  luwuber  of  com- 
missions appointing  new  Legislative  C'oun- 
ciilors.  Through  some  official  blunder  Luc 
Letellier,  instead  of  his  license  to  practise 
as  a  notary,  received  a  commission  appoint- 
ing him  a  Legislative  C<tuncillor.  He 
knew  that  an  error  had  l)een  committed, 
and  showed  the  dncmuent  to  his  guardian, 
who  told  him  that  the  day  would  assuredly 
come  when  he  would  in  reality  be  11  member 
of  the  Legislative  Council,  iiiusnuich  as  he 
po.s.se.s8ed  within  himself  the  material  of 
which  legislators  are  made.  Thi' tliulu''  .vas 
not  accustomed  to  sptMik  contid<'nlly  iw  to 
matters  respecting  which  he  )md  no  certain 
knowledge,  and  the  fact  that  he  itidulgt^l 
in  such  a  predicticm  is  cvidrnci'  of  ili  •  tilgb 
estimate  which  he  oad  iornie(l  .)f  Ju'.  Wrt-rd's 
(imilitications.  His  pii-diction  Iih-.  Ix'i'U 
al'undantly  verilieil.     M.  Letellier  li  i-*  not 


only  sat  in  the  Legislative  Council,  but  has 
creditably  fille<l  a  much  liigher  place.     In- 
dependently of    the  imbroglio  which   cul- 
minated last  year,  there  hivs  been  notliing  in 
his  official  life  to  which  even  the  bitterest 
of  his  opponents  ciin  take  serious  exception. 
But  at  the  period  under   consideration 
these  triumphs  were  still  in  the  far  future. 
Meanwhile  M.  Letellier  wa-s  simply  a  young 
notai-y  with  small  provision  for  the  future, 
except  such  as  was  furni.shed  by  his  own 
ability.     He  devoted  hims(df  assiduously  to 
his  profession,  and  soon  succeeded  in  build- 
ing up  a  practice  which,  though  not  so  large 
as  was  that  of  some  of  his  comj)etitors,  lay 
largely  among  wealthy  and  influential  peo- 
ple, and  was  attended  with  much  pecuniary 
profit.     He  soon  came  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  rising  man,  who  would  sooner  or  later 
have  to  find  his  way  into  political  life.    The 
time  was  not  long  in  arriving.     At  the  elec- 
tions  which   took  place  in    tli*^  autumn  of 
18.50,  M.  Letellier  for  the  first  time  ottered 
himself  to  the  electors   of    the   county   of 
Kamoui'iuska  as  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Assembly  of  (Canada.     He  was 
successful,  and  during  the  follnwing  session 
took  his  seat  in  the  Hou.se  as  meml)cr  for 
that    constituency.     He  presented  himself 
for  re-election  at  the  general  <  lections  which 
took  pliR-e  in  1M.")2,  but  this  time,  his  oppo- 
nent, M.  Chapais,  heatled  the  poll,  and   M. 
Tj<>tellier  wius  left  without  a  seat.     It  may 
be  noticed,  in  passing,  that  nowhere  in  the 
Lower  Province  are  the  lines  of  party  more 
finely  ilrawn  than   in  the  comity  of   Kam- 
ouraska.     This  luus  been  the  ca.se  ever  since 
the  Union   of   the  Provinces  in    18H.     A 
l<M'al   writ«!r,  who  is  well   aeijuainted   with 
the  state  of  politiwil  feeling  then;,  recently 
recorded  that  "  the  people  of  this  fine  agri- 
cultnml  constituency  guard  their  allegiance 
to  tli'';r  party-leaders  almost  as  .scnipulously 
ua  tlijsir  adhiwion  t.<>  their  articles  of  faith, 
nod    defections  from    the  ranks    of  either 
political  party  in  Kamoura.ska  are  therefore 
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of  very  rare  occurrence."  Up  to  this  day  the 
inhabitants  of  tlie  county  are  in  the  habit  of 
.speakingof  their  neifjh hours  as  "  un  Chapais," 
or  "un  Letellier" — moaning  that  the  poi".son 
referred  to  is  an  adherent  of  the  Chapais  or 
the  Letellier  faction,  as  the  case  may  be. 
For  more  than  twenty  years,  and  in  many 
an  election  contest,  the  fight  was  maintained 
between  the  leaders  of  the  two  parties,  the 
present  Senator  (!hapais  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  subject  of  this  .sketch  on  the  other. 
The  conflict  was  always  close,  and  always 
carried  on  with  much  bitterness. 

At  the  general  election  of  18.')7,  M.  Le- 
tellier was  again  compelled  to  endure  defeat. 
Three  years  later  he  offered  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Legislative  Council  for 
the  Grandville  Division,  which  includes  the 
county  of  Kamouraska.  His  candidature 
on  that  occasion  was  successful,  and  he  con- 
tinueil  to  sit  in  the  Council  until  the  Union. 
In  the  month  of  May,  1863,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Minister  of  Agiie\ilture  in  the  Sand- 
fiold  Macdonald-Dorion  Government,  and 
upon  presenting  himself  before  his  consti- 
tuents he  was  re-elected  by  acclamation 
This  position  he  held  until  March,  1864, 
n^taining  meanwhile  his  seat  in  the  Legis- 
lative  Council.  In  May,  1807,  he  was  called 
to  the  Senate,  by  royal  proclamation,  for  the 
Division  of  (irandville.  During  the  ne.\t 
five  or  six  years  he  was  hadt^r  of  the  Oppo- 
sition in  the  Senat*^  The  alxilition  of  dual 
representation  not  having  then  been  effected, 
he  was  induced  in  February,  1M6!»,  to  otter 
him.self  as  a  candidate  for  election  to  thi> 
Quebec  A.-ssembly  for  the  county  of  Kam- 
oura.ska,  and  in  1871  for  the  county  of 
L'l.siet.  He  was  unsuccessfid  in  lioth  the.se 
cont<-sts,  but  on  each  occasion  the  majority 
against  him  wius  verj'  small,  owing  to  the 
clo.se  division  of  party  lines  abovt  referred 
to,  which  lines  .■seem  to  be  drawn  almost  as 
finely  in  L' Islet  as  in  Kamouraska. 

On  til.-  7«h  of  November,  187.'J,  Sir  John 
A.  Maedonald's  Ministry  having  resigned,  a 


new  Government  IxMng  in  jirocess  of  forma- 
tion, M.  Letellier,  who  had  .spent  the  whole 
of  his  political  career  in  Opposition,  was 
sworn  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  appointed 
Minister  of  Agriculture  in  the  Government 
of  the  Hon.  Alexander  Mackenzie.  He  was 
also  ex-offwio  Commissioner  of  Patents,  ajid 
co-leader  with  the  Hon.  II.  W.  Scott  for  the 
Government  in  the  Senate,  up  to  the  date  of 
his  appointment  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Quebec.  He  was  also  President  of  the  Can- 
adian Division  at  the  (Jentennial  E.\hil)ition 
at  Philadelphia,  in  1875.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  follovring  year — on  the  l.Sth  of  De- 
cember, 1876 — the  Lieutenant-Governorship 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec  became  vacant 
in  conse(|uonce  of  the  death  of  the  Hon. 
Rone  Edouard  Caron.  The  vacant  position 
was  offered  to,  and  accepted  by  M.  Letellier 
de  St.  Just,  who  assumed  his  governmental 
functions  on  the  l.'ith  of  the  month. 

His  tenure  of  office  was  characterized,  as  is 
well  known,  by  a  .sei'iesof  events  which  pro- 
duced great  excitement  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  his  Province.  He  had  not  long  occu- 
jiied  the  position  of  Lieuteiiant-Govertior  lie- 
fore  he  began  to  find  himself  more  or  less  at 
variance  with  certain  nii'mbers  of  the  Local 
(tovernment,  especially  with  the  Premier,  M. 
De  Houcherville.  The  variance  originally 
arose  partly  from  the  diH'erent  points  of  view 
from  which  they  cuntemplated  pviblie  affairs 
gi'nerally,  and  each  .seems  to  have  been  of 
opinion  that  the  other  wius  trj-ing  to  usurp 
functions  foreign  to  his  office.  M.  De  Pouch- 
erville  <rn  .several  occasions  .showed  a  disjMwi- 
tion  to  substitute  the  [lower  of  the  Execu- 
tive for  that  of  the  ordinary  Courts  of  Law 
It  is  fair  to  add  that  he  was  urged  on  to 
this  course  by  some  of  his  colleagues,  and 
that  the  offence  was  by  no  means  confined 
to  him  alone.  The  Lieutenant-(}overnor  all 
along  i.ianifested  a  good  deal  uf  tirnine.ss, 
and  lised  great  plainness  of  speech  in  his 
eoi)fei-ences  with  the  Premier.  By  degrees 
tile  iliffereuces  between  them  bucaniu  wider 
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and  wider,  and  erelong  all  the  members  of 
the  Administration  were  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute. Finally,  on  the  24th  of  March,  1878, 
matters  were  brought  to  a  crisis.  On  that 
day  it  was  announced  to  the  world  that 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  had  di.sniissed  his 
C''abiuet,  and  was  about  to  form  a  new  one. 
The  Province  was  thrown  into  a  state  of 
th(!  gn^atest  excitement  by  this  announce- 
ment, which  soon  extended  in  a  less  degree 
overall  the  Dominion.  The  principal  cau.so 
of  disagn^Miicnt  between  the  Lieutenant- 
Governctr  and  M.  De  Boucherville  aro.se  out 
of  a  Bill  relating  to  the  Quebec,  M(mtreal, 
Ottawa  and  Oceidt>ntal  Railway.  This  Bill 
had  bix'U  introduced  into  the  Assemljly,  and 
had  act\ially  pa.s.sed  that  House  before  the 
Lieuti'Mant-Govemor  was  made  acquainted 
with  its  provisions.  This  the  Lieiitenant- 
Govemor  believed  to  be  not  only  an  evil  in 
itself,  and  an  infringement  upon  his  pre- 
rogative, but  ai^tuall^'  sul)versive  of  the  Con- 
stitution. It  is  im}»o.ssible  to  undei-stand 
the  niitui-f  of  this  dispiite  without  some 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  measure 
which  directly  occasioned  it.  A  few  years 
ago,  the  Quebec  Govenuiient,  yielding  to 
urgent  petitions  from  the  various  munici- 
l)alities  situated  along  the  north  shore  of 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  agreed  to  assume  a 
charter  previously  granted  to  a  private  com- 
jiany  to  build  a  railway  along  the  north 
shore,  from  Queliec  to  Ottawa.  The  ro\ite 
of  the  projected  road  was  laid  out,  and  the 
municipalities  through  which  it  ran  granted 
bonuses  to  assist  in  its  construction,  The 
bonuses  varied  in  amount,  and  were  pre- 
sumed to  be  proportionate  to  the  actual 
benefit  which  the  respective  miniieipalities 
were  to  derive  from  the  projected  railway. 
Then  began  a  reign  of  wire-pulling  and 
bril«'ry  such  as  the  lobbyists  at  VV^ashing- 
ton  have  long  been  familinr  with,  but  which 
we  in  I'anada  Iiave  fortiuiately  had  but 
little  e.vperienco  of.  Rings,  partly  com- 
po.sed,  in  some   ca.ses,  of  members   of   the 


Local  Legislature,  were  formed  for  the  secu- 
ring of  undue  advantages  in  connection  with 
this  and  other  enterprises.  The  most  shame- 
less corruption  was  practised,  and  M.  De 
Boucherville,  the  head  of  the  Administra- 
tion, declared  his  inability  to  restrain  the 
evil.  The  location  of  the  line  was  altered 
in  places,  and  in  many  instances  the  origi- 
nal features  of  the  undertaking  were  com- 
pletely changed.  The  numicipalities  affected 
by  the  change  of  route  protested,  but  to  no 
purpose  ;  and  finding  that  their  representa- 
tions were  of  no  avail,  and  that  the  agree- 
ment with  them  had  been  violated,  they 
refused  to  pay  over  their  bonuses.  Here 
the  trouble  culminated.  The  Provincial 
Exchequer  was  empty.  The  work  on  the 
railway  was  unpaiil  for ;  contractors  were 
clamorous,  and  the  Government  determined 
to  appropi'iate  the  bonuses  itself  as  the  most 
direct  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  To  effect 
this  they  introduced  a  Bill  to  the  As.sembly 
which,  among  other  things,  empowered  the 
Government  to  determine  the  date  of  the 
maturity  of  the  whole  or  of  part  of  the 
nmnicipal  subscriptions.  It  then  declared 
that  no  objection,  exception,  reason,  plea,  or 
opposition  should  avail  f(j  justify  any  of  the 
municipalities  or  corporations  in  refusing  to 
sign,  execute,  and  deliver  to  the  TreasiU'er  of 
the  Province  its  debentures,  appropriatetl  to 
the  constructioii  of  the  road,  tus  .soon  n.s  the 
Lieutennnf-Governoi-  in  Cotmeil  should  have 
declared  that  the  <lel)entures  might  be  ex- 
acted. As  if  these  provisions  were  not  suf- 
ficiently stringent,  it  was  fiu-ther  enacted 
that,  in  the  event  of  a  municipality  or  cor- 
poration refusing  to  pay  its  subscriptions,  or 
to  sign  and  execute  its  debentures,  the 
mayor  or  warden  should  Ik^  vested  with  au- 
thority to  sign  and  execute  them  without 
the  con.sent  of  the  nnuiicipal  council ;  and 
should  the  mayor  or  warden  decline  to  act, 
the  Government  could  proceed  to  appoint  a 
.syndic,  with  power  to  issue  debentures  in 
the  name  of  the  municipality  for  the  amount 
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of  its  subscription.  When  the  contents  of 
this  Bill  camo  to  tlie  knowledge  of  the 
Lieutenant-tiovernor  hi'  expressed  j^'ieat  as- 
tonishment and  disapproval,  and  it  was  in 
resisting,'  its  adoption  that  he  found  himself 
at  variance  with  his  iidvisers.  M.  De 
Boiiclierville  sai<l  that  the  measure  had  the 
sanction  of  the  majority  of  the  people's  rep- 
resentatives. The  Lieutenant-tlovernor  ti "  .k 
the  ground  that  in  his  opinion  the  majority 
did  not  reflect  the  views  of  the  people  on 
that  subject.  He  positively  refused  to  ac- 
cept their  verdict,  and  asked  M.  De  Boucli- 
ervillo  to  name  his  succes.sor.  This  M.  De 
Boucherville  declined  to  do,  and  M.  Letel- 
lier  had  then  no  resource  left  but  to  select 
a  successor  himself,  and  appeal  to  the  coun- 
try. M.  Joly,  leader  of  tin;  Opposition,  was 
asked  to  undertake  the  task  of  forming  a 
new  A(hninistration,  and  he  shortly  after- 
wards appealed  to  the  pet)ple  on  the  distinct 
aimouncement  that  he  assumed  full  respon- 
sibility for  the  course  taken  by  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. His  appeal  was  success- 
ful, the  Government  fornie<l  by  him  being 
sustained  by  a  small  majority.  Soon  after- 
wards, in  con.se(pienco,  it  is  presumed,  of 
pre.s,sni'e  broui^rlit  to  Viear  upon  him  by  liis 
Quebec  supportei-s,  Sir  Jtjhn  A.  Macdonald 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  a 
motion  condenniatory  of  M.  Letellier's  con- 
duct. The  motion  was  defeated,  but  the 
change  of  Government,  consequent  upon  the 
elections  of  the  following  Septeiidier,nrous(Ml 
in  the  opponents  of  the  Lieutenant-(iover- 
nor  the  liope  of  his  dismissal  by  the  Gover- 
nor-CJeneral,  on  the  advice  of  his  Ministers. 
On  tlie  7th  of  November,  three  gentlemen 
who  had  been  meml)ers  of  M.  De  Buuehei- 
ville's  (lovernment,  Mes,si's.(Jhapleau,Ghurch 
and  Angers,  took  a  decisive  step.  ITiey 
addres.sed  a  j)etition  to  Sir  I'alriek  L.  Mac- 
dougall,  in  his  official  capacity,  a.s  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Goveriunent,  praying  that  M. 
Lt;t.elli<'r  might  In-  dismissed  from  his  office 
of  liieutenant-Governor  of  Quebec.     In  this 


petition  all  tht;  grounds  of  dispute  were  set 
forth  at  grtuit  length.  A  e(jpy  of  it  was 
official  1}^  forwarded  to  M.  Letellier,  who 
formally  replied  to  it,  traversing  its  allega- 
tions, and  defending  his  conduct  by  elal)0- 
rate  and  wcll-s\istained  arguments.  There 
was  a  subsecjuent  rejoinder  and  sur-rejoin- 
der,  after  which  the  matter  was  referred  to 
the  Home  Government  for  decision.  The 
sequel  is  still  fresh  in  the  memories  of  all 
readers  of  these  pages.  The  Home  (Jovern- 
ment  declined  to  interfere  in  the  matter. 
In  the  Colonial  Secretary's  despatch  on  the 
subject  to  the  (rovernor-General  of  Canada, 
however,  it  was  intimated  that  under  the 
British  North  America  Act  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  a  Province  has  an  un(|uestion- 
able  constitutional  right  to  dismiss  his  Pro- 
vincial Ministers,  if  from  any  cause  he  feids 
it  inc\nulH'nt  upon  him  to  do  so.  In  the 
exercise  of  this  right,  as  of  any  .  iier  of  his 
functions,  he  should,  of  course,  maintain  the 
impartiality  tf)wards  rival  political  partic^s 
which  is  es.sential  to  the  ju'oper  perform- 
anc(!  of  the  duties  of  his  office  ;  and  for  any 
action  he  may  take  he  is,  under  the  .lOth 
section  of  the  Act,  directly  responsible  to 
the  G()V(!rnor-tieneral.  It  was  further  inti- 
mated that  the  power  to  dismiss  a  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor rests  with  the  (Jovernor-Gen- 
eral  and  the  Dominion  Cabinet,  and  not 
with  the  Governor-General  alone.  The  lat- 
ter was  recomiuei\ded  to  di.scuss  tlu;  matter 
carefully  with  bis  Ministers,  and  to  be 
guided  by  their  views.  Under  these  circum- 
stances then;  wius  but  one  course  open  to 
His  Excellency,  who  found  that  the  minds 
of  his  Ministers  were  fully  made  up  on  the 
subject.  On  the  2.'ith  of  July  last  His 
Excellency  signed  the  Order  in  Council  dis- 
missing M.  Ij«'tellier  from  liis  office.  A  <lay 
or  two  elapseil  before  his  successoi'  was  ap- 
l>ointed  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Robitaiile.  The 
intt^rval  gave  (R'casion  to  a  pi'ominent  Mon- 
treal tii'wspaper  to  iliseiiss  the  usefulness  of 
Local  (iovernoix  generally.     It  was  a.sked 
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whether,  if  a  Province  can  get  along  with- 
out a  Lieutenant-Governor,  being  in  the  in- 
terval r\il('(i  from  Ottawa,  for  forty-eight 
hours,  .sucli  a  functionary  might  not  be  alto- 
gether dispensed  with.  Tlie  final  decision, 
so  long  delayed,  was  contrary  to  the  exiiee- 
tations  conniionly  entertained  througlumt 
the  coiuitry,  and  may  be  said  to  liave  taken 
tlie  public  by  surprise.  The  mo.st  opposite 
opinions  were  expre.s,sed  by  the  various 
organs  of  opinion  as  to  the  Premier's  con- 
duct, and  .some  of  tlie  papers  in  the  Lower 
Province  even  went  so  far  as  to  ex])re.ss  <lis- 
appros-al  of  what  they  termed  His  Excel- 
lency's sui)ineness.  For  the  latter  imputa- 
tion there  is,  it  is  scarcely  necos.sar3'  to  .say, 
no  justification  whatever.  His  Excellency 
had  no  other  course  open  to  him  than  to 
submit  to  the  advice  of  his  Ministeis.  The 
Premier's  conduct  will  Ixf  estimated  acc(jrd- 


ing  to  the  political  sympathies  of  the  person 
sitting  in  judgment  upon  it.  The  political 
allies  of  M.  Letellier  throughotit  the  Do- 
minion felt  strongly  on  the  subject,  and  ex- 
pressed tin?  opinion  that  a  great  wrong  had 
been  inflicted  on  the  lat(>  Lieutenant-Oover- 
nor  personally,  and  on  the  peopli-  of  his  Prov- 
ince who  had  stood  by  him  and  endorsed 
his  acts.  Public  demonstrations  in  his  favom- 
wore  lu'ld  in  Quebec  and  elsewhere,  and 
strong  .sympathy  was  expressed  for  his  posi- 
tion. The  anxiety  and  worry  con.scfjUent 
upon  the  ordeal  through  which  he  had  passed 
were  not  without  efl'ect  upon  M.  Letellicr's 
health,  and  during  the  few  months  which 
have  elapsed  since  that  time  he  has  not 
taken  any  prominent  part  in  public  afi'airs. 
There  has  since  been  a  change  of  Govern- 
ment in  Quel>ec,  M.  Joly's  Ministry  having 
given  place  to  that  formed  by  M.  Chapleau. 
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nAMUEL  LEONARD  TILLEY,  son  of 
O  Thonia.s  N.  TiUey,  and  groat-tjrandson 
of  Samuel  Tilley,  wlio.se  name  figures  in 
Sabine's  "  Loyalists  of  the  Araerioan  Revo- 
lution "  as  a  grantee  of  tlie  city  of  St.  John, 
was  born  at  Gagetown,  Quoen'.^  County, 
N.B.,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1818.  The  first 
twelve  years  of  his  life  wore  passed  in  his 
native  village,  one  of  the  lao.st  picturesque 
and  inviting  spots  on  the  river  St.  John. 
He  was  educated  here  at  th"  ''ounty  grani- 
uiar  scliool.  In  1830  he  went  to  St.  John, 
became  an  apothecary's  apprentice,  and  be- 
fore going  into  busine.is  oa  his  own  account 
entered  the  employ  of  Mr.  Wm.  O.  Smith, 
druggist.  Mr.  Smith,  whose  death  occurred 
in  March  1871,  was  an  exceedingly  able 
public  man,  and  it  has  been  said  that  young 
Tilley  received  much  of  his  political  educa- 
tion and  ambition  from  his  old  emi)loj'er; 
though  in  after  years  he  differed  from  him 
on  questions  of  policy,  Mr.  Smith  being  a 
Conservative,  and  the  future  statesman  an 
ardent  Liberal. 

The  family  name  of  Tilley  is  of  Dutch 
origin.and  was  originally  written  "Tilly,"  the 
gi'eat  grandsire  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
never  spelling  his  name  otherwise  than 
without  the  e."  Samuel  Tilly  w&s  in 
early  life  a  resident  of  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
He  was  a  U.  E.  Loyalist,  ami  at  the  close  of 
the  American  revolution  left  the  United 
States  and  settled  in  St.  John. 

The  ftu-t  that  young  Tilley  belonged  to 


I   Loyalist  "  stock "  was  a  signal  pa-ssport  to 
1   .success,  in  a  Province  which  is  as  clannish 
1   and  as  proud  of  her  sons  as  any  county  in 
I  Scotland.      Smart,   active,  of  pleasing  ad- 
'.   dress,  of  irreproachable  character  and  genial 
I   mannei-s,  he  soon  attracted  very  general  at- 
j  tention  in  the  commercial  capital.     While 
i   yet  young  he  went  into   business   with   a 
gentleman    who  Vx'longed  to  a  family  dis- 
tinguished in  the  prominent  politics  of  the 
time.     He  joined   a  debating   society,  and 
became  a  .strong  exponent  of  the  temperance 
cause.     His  eloijuence  and  argument  in  the 
former,  and  his  zeal  and  fervour  in  the  latter, 
soon  won    to   his   side  a   large  numl/n-  ot 
admirers  who  have    followed    his   fin-tunes 
ever  since,  with  the  same  anxiety  and  plea- 
sure as  a  mother  watching  the  career  of  a 
favourite  .son.     It  was  not,  however,  till  18-I!) 
that  Mr.  Tilley 's  name  appeared  in  connec- 
tiim  with   the   politics  of  the   country.     A 
va^jancy  had  been  caused  in   the  House  of 
Assembly  by  the  elevation  of  the  Hon.  R.  L. 
Hazen  to  the  LegislativeCouncil.  Mr.B.  Ans- 
ley  wa.s  nominated  for  the  seat  by  Mr.  L.  H. 
Deveber,  and  the  seconder  on  his  paper  was 
Mr.  S.  L.  Tilley,  who  took  an  exceedingly 
active  and  prominent  part  in  the  election  of 
his  candidate,  who  was  returned  by  a  good 
majority,  on  the  Protection  platform.     The 
Protective  jiolicy  of  the  (Sovorriment.  how- 
ever, was    found    to    i)lea«e    nobody.      The 
scheme  ])rt)vided  for  the  levying  of  a  duty 
of  ten  per  cent,  on  all  articles  alike,  and  an 
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a<l  valorem  duty,  additional,  on  spirits,  to- 
bacco, siijrar,  niolu«s('.s,  etc.  This  movcmi'nt 
created  iiiteiise  dissatistaetion  ainonsr  iner- 
chants  ami  consumers,  and  a  petition,  num- 
erously sijjned  in  St.  John,  wa.s  sent  up  to 
the  House  re(|uestin<^  menihers  not  to  pass 
the  hill.  This  had  the  desired  effect,  and 
the  tarid"  was  changed.  In  this  .same  year 
Mr.  Tilley's  name  was  again  before  the 
people,  and  this  time  in  a  much  more 
ambitious  way.  H(!  became  a  foremost 
member  of  the  New  Rrunswick  Rail- 
way League — an  organization  which  was 
formi'il  for  the  i)urpose  of  building  a  line  of 
railway  from  St.  John  to  Sliediac.  This 
league  grew  out  of  a  five-hour  indignation 
meetiilg  of  citizens  in  St.  John,  which  was 
called  to  denounce  the  action  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  '.ef'eating  the  various  schemes  of 
railway  enterprise  which  had  been  before 
that  body  duiing  the  session.  The  failure 
of  the  Shediae  .schenie,  in  which  the  hopes 
of  so  many  were  bound  up,  enraged  the 
])eople  beyond  all  reason,  and  a  petition  v/as 
at  once  prepared  and  despatched  to  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Sir  Edmund  Walker 
Hea<l,  asking  him  to  dissolve  the  House. 
Mr.  Tilley's  activity  in  this  movement  gave 
him  a  prominence  in  the  affairs  of  his  native 
land  from  which  hf  has  never  receded. 
The  gcner.d  elections  were  held  in  the  Pro- 
vince it;  June  18oO,and  Mr.  Tilley's  patience 
was  rewarded  by  a  seat  in  the  Assembly  as 
the  representative  for  the  city  of  St.  John. 
The  old  coalition  government  was  broken 
up,  and  the  Reformers  of  that  day  riyoiced 
greatly  over  their  success.  In  1!S51,  how- 
ever, the  Liberals  were  much  exercised  over 
the  defection  from  their  side  of  two  of  the 
leading  men  in  their  party,  viz.,  the  Hon. 
J.  H.  Uray,  now  a  Supreme  (,'ourt  Judge  in 
British  Columbia,  and  the  author  of  a  His- 
tory of  Confeileration,  and  the  Hon.  R.  D. 
Wilmot,  now  Speaker  of  the  Canadian 
Senate.  These  centlemen  entered  the  Gov- 
eminent    on   the  day   their   secession    was 


made  known  to  their  former  allies  and 
friends,  Messrs.  Tilhiy,  Rit.'hie  and  Sim- 
onds  were  indignant,  and  the  whole  Liberal 
party  were  greatly  lustonished  and  ])ained 
at  the  treachery  of  their  (|Uoiidam  a-ssociates. 
A  meeting  was  held  and  an  agreement  made 
iH'tween  Messrs.  Tilley,  Simonds,  Ritchie, 
and  W.  H.  Needham,  that  was,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  most  e.xtraordinary.  The.se  four 
members  issued  a  card  to  their  constituents 
in  which  they  put  forward  tiieir  views  re- 
garding the  cimduct  of  the  recreant  mem- 
bers, and  asked  the  electors  to  j)ronounce 
their  judgment  on  Messrs.  Wilmot  and 
Gray's  course  by  their  votes  at  the  polls. 
Should  the  deserters  be  ^■ustained  by  the  peo- 
ple, the  four  representatives  declared  their 
intention  of  immediately  relinquishing  their 
seats  in  the  Hou.se.  The  issue  was  placed 
liefore  the  electors  fairly  and  squarely,  and 
the  fickle  puVilic  choosing  at  a  former  elec- 
tion two  men  to  oppose  the  present  Gov- 
ernment, now  returned  them  triumphantly 
as  members  of  that  .same  ministry  which 
had  proved  so  obnoxious  in  their  eyes  but  a 
few  mouths  befoie,  Messrs.  Tilley,  Sim- 
onds and  Ritchie  at  once  resigned  their 
seats  in  accordance  with  their  promise.  Mr. 
Needham,  however,  clung  to  his  place  in 
tlie  House,  and  with  the  remark  that  "  it 
was  too  much  trouble  to  get  there,"  he  re- 
fused to  resign.  Mr.  Tilley  retired  into 
private  life. 

In  1854  the  general  elections  were  h?ld, 
and  the  staunch  Reformer,  elected  by  a  fine 
majority,  was  offered  in  November  a  port- 
folio in  a  Liberal  Government.  He  accept- 
ed office,  and  began  from  that  day  a  long 
lease  of  power  which  has  continued  almost 
unbroken  up  to  the  present  time.  On 
two  occasions  he  suffered  defeat,  but  his 
absence  from  the  House  was,  in  each  ease, 
of  a  few  months'  duratitm  only.  In 
June,  185(i,  he  was  beaten  at  the  polls  on 
the  Prohibitory  Liquor  Law  question.  The 
act  had  become  law  during  the  session,  but 
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the    people    had    expiv.sseil    themselves    so   j  votes  by  a  liberal  di.striLution  of  an  inferior 
stront'ly    ajraiiist    it    tiiiit,    piessurc    being   '   description  of  flui.i-,  the  braiul  beiiig  "  stiib- 
broiifbt  to  bear,  the  Lieutenant-Governor   i  tail."     Tlie  result  was  that  the   party    were 
remonstrated  with  his  advisers  and   hinted      nicknamed  the  "  stub-tail "  party, 
at  a  dissolution.      The  Ministry  n'signed,  From    June,   1857,  to    March,    I.sfi5,   Mr. 

and  an  appeal  wa-s  made  to  the  etmntry  on  Tilloy  remained  at  the  head  of  atiiiirs. 
the  direct  issue.  The  result  was  a  disas-  In  18(i4,  he  went  to  Quebec,  as  one 
trous  defeat.  Tlie  new  rioveMnneiit  met  of  the  New  Urunswiek  dele<,'ates  to  tb  j 
a  House  determined  on  a  repeal  of  the  ob-  ^  (Jonfederation  Scheme  Conference.  Thirty- 
noxious  act.  It  was  repealed,  but  on  other  j  throe  representatives  met  together  on  the 
mea.sures  the  tenure  of  power  was  so  slight       10th  of  October,  in  a  room  in  the  old  ,  arlia- 


and  the  smooth  working  of  affairs  so  un- 
certain, that  in  the  following  year  a  disfo- 
lution  took  place,  and  Sir.  Tiilej-  and  his 
confreres  were  victoriously  returned  to 
power.  In  a  few  days  he  was  reinstated  in 
his  cdd  position  as  Provincial  Secretary  of 
the  Province,  and  .shoitly  afterwards  became 
leader  of  the  (lovernmcnt.     In  the.se  years, 


ment  buildings,  to  discuss  the  great  pioject 
whicli  had  occuj)ied  men's  minds  since  iSOiS. 
At  one  time,  earlirr  in  the  year,  a  jilan  was 
on  foot  for  a  legislative  union  of  the  Maii- 
tiine  Provinces  and  a  conference  was 
arranged  to  take  place  at  Charlottetown, 
P.  E.  I.  Thither  Mi.  Tilley  and  hiy  con- 
friTvjs  liad  gone;  when  .seme  numbers  c/'the 


1854  and  185(i,  two  new  i«o'iticid  t-^rms  were  !  Canadian  Governiiii.  t,  >ben  on  a  visit  co  *he 
invented  which  attached  thenisel  es  to  the  Lower  Provinces,  hearing  of  the  meeting, 
fortui'es  of  the  two  parLii'.s  for  a  peritnl  ex-  intimated  a  wish  to  be  present.  Invitations 
tending  from  that  day  up  to  the  date  of  the  were  sent  to  them,  and  they  attended,  and 
union  of  the  provinces,  when  ilieir  u-scful-  so  cairicd  the  delegation  away  with  them 
ness  ceased.  These  were  the  well  known  that  the  smaller  .scheme  v,as  thrown  aside 
words,  "Sma.sher,"  and  "Stub-tad,'  phrases  i  for  that  broader  and  larger  confederation 
wliich  old  politicians  in  New  Brunswick  which  was  to  embrace  all  the  Provinces 
will  readily  recall.  Tlicir  origin  i.s  of  suf-  belonging  to  British  .North  America.  TIk- 
ficient  interest  to  note  down  here;  indeed  so  |  greater  assembly  met  in  the  ancient  capital, 
popular  Were  they  at  one  time  that  "  Lib-  with  closed  doors,  and  sat  from  day  to  day, 
eral  "  and  "Tory"  readily  gave  place  to  until  the  27th  jf  October,  wiie-i  the  famous 
"  Sma.sher"  and  "  Stub-tail, '  and  a  famous  •  "  Quebec  scheme,"  as  it '«'ivi>  popularly  termed 
journalist  predicted  that  they  woidd  liecome  in  New  Brunswick,  was  com])leted.  The 
historic,  and  that  the  local  parlii's  woidd  be  plan  projios- .1  was  for  the  diHerent  govc-rn- 
knowii  by  them  for  all  lime  to  come  luents  t.i  sul)Uiit  the  i(uestion  to  the  Houses 
"  Smasher "  was  tirst  us(m1  in  1854.  A  lead-  of  A'send)ly  in  each  Province,  without 
ing  member  of  the  Ligi.-tlatuie  announced  '  allowing  a  line  ot  its  provisions  to  be 
in  the  House  that  the  jwlicy  of  the  Liliei^l  '  changed.  The  utmost  secrecy  waa  ei;joined, 
party,  shiuld  be  "  to  the  victors  Kilong  the  and  until  the  subject  should  come  regularly 
spoils."  Oreal  objection  was  Uikcn  to  this  before  the  Hou.st^  it  wa;<  agreetl  that  no 
assertion  by  the  Opposition,  and  they  called  publication  of  the  scheme  sliould  Im'  made, 
the  pcrty  "  smashers,"  as  it  appeared  they  Public  eiu'iosity  had  not  long  to  wait,  how- 
seemed  disposed  to  break  up  nil  old  usages  (^Ver,  for  Mime  one  did  reveal  the  plun  and 
in  respect  to  the  tt.nure  of  otfi.  c  \>.  the  '  scope  of  the  d  'gn,  and  a  Prince  Ivlward 
general  election  in  I85(i,  it  was  alleged  that  Island  news' laper  by  son.,,  siin-eutitious 
the    then    ()i)position    sought    to    inllucm;e  nieuns   secured    a   copy    of    the    im{.'>rtant 
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(iocuinent,  and  published  it.  The  people  of 
New  I^nmswick,  Nov.a  Seotia  and  Prince 
Kdward  Island  were  tilled  witii  alarm  and 
eoiisteniation.  The  j^reatest  excitement  pre- 
vailed, and  war  on  the  ('(jtifederates  was 
instantly  ileelared.  TIk^  country  was  over- 
run with  pamphlets  and  hroadsides.  Print- 
iiiff  presses  wt-i'e  kept  going  night  and  day  ; 
and  pamphleteers  on  both  sides  exhausted 
themselves  in  finding  arguments  for  and 
against  the  topic  which  was  uppermost  in 
every  (uie'smind.  The  rival  parties,  forgetting 
that  they  were  fjilierals  and  Tories,  Smashers 
and  Stub-tails,  allied  themselves  under  fresh 
banners,  ahd  wen;  known  henceforth  as 
Confederates  and  Anti-( 'oid'ederates.  In 
March  the  elections  weie  held,  and  Mr.  Til- 
ley,  with  all  liis  popularity  and  prestige, 
was  beaten  in  liis  stronghold  by  a  large 
majority.  His  party  sutfereii  severely  with 
him,  and  not  a  single  member  of  the  ill-fated 
conference  was  returned  The  whole  Pro- 
vince, with  but  few  exceptions,  pronounced 
an  adverse  r)pinion  against  the  hopes  ami 
ambitiois  of  the  ( 'onfechu'ate  jMii'ty,  who 
though  defeate<l,  did  not  in  the  least  despair 
of  a  iat<'r  triiimph.  An  A nti -Confederate 
(.Jovernment  was  formed,  under  the  ausjiices 
of  the  Hons,  A.  J.  Smith,  and  George  L. 
HatJiewny,  aided  by  a  strong  and  vigorous 
support  in  '.he  As.sembly.  Hut  while  the 
Lower  CJhamber  was  Anti-Confederat<>  in 
its  views,  the  Upper  House  was  entirely  the 
other  way.  That  body,  led  by  the  Hon. 
Peter  Mitchell,  presented  an  addnjss  to  the 
Hon.  A.  H.  (ioi'don,  Liciitriiiint-tioveinor  of 
the  Province.  The  Colonial  Sicrtitary,  Mr. 
Cardwell,  informed  the  representative  of  the 
t^neen  that  the  Imperial  Ooveriunent  ap- 
proved of  Confederation.  These  and  other 
means  had  their  effect  on  the  Government 
and  the  people,  and  a  convenient  Fenian 
excitement  coming  on  about  tliij*  time,  a 
tMmiplete  reaction  innnediately  set  in.  The 
Smitli  ( Cabinet  resigned;  Mr.  "."illey  was  sent 
for;  anew  eli'ctiori  took  pin. e,  and  in  bsilfi 


the  Anti-C'onfederates  experienced  even  a 
mor(«  <lisastrous  reverse  than  their  op])ont!nts 
had  endured  the  previous  year.  The  Liberal 
Premier  found  only  a  mere  coriwral's  guard 
to  o])pose  him  in  the  new  Hou.se ;  and  New 
Brun.swick  entered  the  Confederation  with 
the  almost  unanimou'-  consent  of  the 
people.  Delegates  from  Old  Canada.  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  were  next  sent 
to  London,  to  complete  tiic!  terms  of  union; 
and  at  this  conference  Mr.  Tilley  filled  no 
unimportant  j)lace.  In  18()7  he  was  made 
a  C.B.  (civil),  a.s  a  reward  for  <listingui.shed 
colonial  services;  anti  on  ii'signing  his  seat 
in  the  New  Brunswick  As.sembly  for  a  seat 
in  the  Connnons,  he  was  sworn  of  tlie  Can- 
adian Privy  ('oune.,  and  ajjpointed  Minister 
of  Customs  in  the  first  ( -abinet  of  the  Domin- 
ion. From  November,  bSlW,  to  April,  LS(if(, 
he  was  acting  Mini  ter  of  Public  Works; 
and  on  the  22nd  of  Febniary,  IST.'J,  he  waj? 
made  Minister  of  Finance,  until  his  (Jovern- 
ment resigned  on  the  ."ith  of  NoveinVjer, 
in  the  same  year;  when  he  accepted  the 
liieutenant-Covernorsbip  of  his  native  I'ro- 
vince,  as  the  siuicessor  of  the  Hon.  Lemuel 
A.  Wilmot  This  office  he  held  until  the 
1  Ith  of  July,  187m,  and  could  have  retained 
it  for  a  second  t(!rm,  had  he  felt  so  disposed ; 
but.  yielding  to  the  importunities  of  his 
friends,  and  the  wishes  of  his  former  col- 
leagues, he  allowed  him.self  to  be  nominated 
in  his  old  constituency  for  a  seat  in  the 
Commons.  The  elections  took  place  on  the 
I7th  of  September,  1878;  and  notwithstand- 
ing his  extraorilinary  ])o|)ularity  \u'  was 
electe<l  by  n  bare  majority  o|'  nine  votes. 
This  was  altogether  due  to  his  espousal  of  the 
National  Policy,  as  a  part  of  the  platform  of 
the  Lib(>ral  ( 'onservatives  a  measure  which 
found  little  favour  in  a  city  bred  on  the  strict- 
est principles  of  tree  trade.  In  Octolwr  the 
member  for  St.  .lolui  i  ity  accept^'d  the  port- 
folio of  Mini.st<!r  of  Finance,  and  on  |)i'esent- 
ing  himself  for  re-election  he  was  n'lunied 
by  acclamation.     On  the  I'.itU  of  Februarv, 
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1870,  the  Fourth  Parliament  of  tlie  Domin- 
ion hoM  its  first  session;  an<l  in  due  time 
Mr.  Tilley  formulated  the  Protective  Policy 
of  the  Ministry,  in  a  niask-rly  si)eeeh  of 
great  power  and  force.  This  imjjortant 
measure  was  carried,  after  much  discussion, 
and  has  since  become  the  policy  of  the 
country.  On  May  24th  the  Finance  Min- 
ister was  created  a  Knifjht  of  the  noble  order 
of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  at  an  investi- 
ture of  the  Order  held  in  Montii;al  by 
the  Alarquis  of  Lome,  Governor-General 
of  Canada.  The  honourable  gentleman  also 
holds  a  patent  of  rank  and  precedence  from 
Her  Majesty,  as  an  Ex-councillor  of  New 
Brunswick;  is  a Commis.sioner  to  assist  the 
S()eaker  in  tlie  internal  economy  of  the  House 
of  C/ommons;  President  of  the  Diocesan 
Church  Society,  N.B.;  Vice-president  of  the 
Auxiliary'  Bible  Society,  Ott;awa;  and  a  local 
director  of  the  Canada  Life  Assurance  Co. 


He  has  Vieen  twice  married — first  to  Julia 
Ann,  daughter  of  James  T.  Hanford,  of 
St.  John;  and  .second,  in  llS(i7,  to  Alice, 
elder  daughter  of  Z.  Chipman,  of  St. 
Stephen,  N.B. 

Sir  Leonard  Tilley  has  always  been  a 
consistent  temperance  man,  and  during  hi.s 
oecu])ancy  of  Government  House  no  iicpiors 
of  any  kind  were  allowed  to  be  u.scd  in 
his  household.  He  is  an  attractive  and  con- 
vincing speaker,  ready  in  debate,  fond  of 
o]i])osition,  (piick  at  figures,  and  nervous 
and  rapid  in  utterance.  He  has  great  tact, 
and  fine  administrative  talent,  antl  never 
makes  an  enemy  of  a  political  oppo- 
nent. He  lias  always  connnanded  respect, 
and  may  be  sjiid  to  have  won  his  present 
higlx  and  honourable  position  through  his 
own  individual  efforts,  unwearying  indus- 
ti-v,  and  an  unswerving  faith  in  him- 
self. 
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JOSEPH   BRANT.-THAYENDANEGEA. 


FEW  ta.sks  arn  more  difficult  of  accom- 
plishment than  the  overtnniing  of  the 
ideas  and  prejudices  which  have  been  con- 
ceiveil  in  our  youth,  which  have  j^rown  up 
witli  us  to  mature  age,  and  which  have 
Hnally  hecome  the  settled  convietiona  of  our 
maidiood.  The  overturning  process  is  none 
the  less  difficult  when,  as  is  not  seldom  the 
case,  those  idoas  an<l  convictions  are  widely 
at  variance  with  facts.  Most  of  us  have 
grown  up  with  very  erroneous  notions 
respecting  the  Indian  character — notions 
which  have  been  cliieHy  derived  from  the 
romances  of  Cooper  and  his  imitatoi-s.  We 
have  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  aborigi- 
nal red  man  as  an  incarnation  of  treachery 
and  remorseless  ferocity,  whose  favourite 
recreation  is  to  butciier  defenceless  women 
and  children  in  cold  blood.  A  few  of  us, 
led  away  by  the  stock  anecdotes  in  worth- 
less missionary  and  Sunday-school  books, 
have  gone  far  into  the  opposite  extreme, 
anil  have  Ijeen  wont  to  regard  the  Indian 
as  the  Noble  Savage  who  never  forgets  a 
kindness,  who  is  ever  reaily  to  return  good 
for  evil,  and  who  is  so  absurdly  (-rodulous 
as  to  look  upon  tht^  pale-faces  as  the  natural 
friemls  and  In'nefactors  of  his  species.  Until 
within  the  last  few  years,  no  pen  has  ven- 
tured to  write  impartially  of  the  Indian 
character,  and  no  one  has  attempted  to 
separate  the  wheat  ♦'rom  th(!  chafl'  in  the 
gonorally  reoeivvi  accounts  which  have 
come  down  to  us  from  our  ft)refathers.     The 


fact  is  tliat  the  Imlian  is  very  much  what 
his  white  brother  has  made  him.  The  red 
man  was  the  original  possessor  of  this  con- 
tinent, the  settlement  of  which  V)}'  Europtjans 
sounded  the  death- knell  of  his  sovereignty. 
The  aboriginal  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
receive  the  intruder  with  open  arms,  even  if 
the  latter  had  acted  up  to  his  professions  of 
peace  and  good-will.  It  would  have  argued 
a  spirit  of  contemptible  abjectness  and  faint- 
ness  of  heart  if  the  Indian  had  submitted 
without  .1  nuirmur  to  the  gradual  encroach- 
ments cf  the  foreigner,  even  if  the  latter 
had  adopted  a  uniform  policy  of  mildness 
and  conciliation.  But  the  invader  adopted 
no  such  policy.  Not  .satisfied  with  taking 
forcible  possession  of  the  soil,  he  took  the 
first  steps  in  that  long,  sickening  course  of 
treachvry  and  cruelty  which  has  caused  the 
chrotucles  of  the  white  con((uest  in  America 
to  be  written  in  characters  of  blood.  The 
first  and  most  hideous  butcheries  were  com- 
mitted by  the  wiiites.  An<I  if  the  Indians 
did  not  tamely  submit  to  the  yoke  .sought 
to  be  imposed  upon  their  necks,  they  only 
acted  as  human  beings,  civilized  and  uncivil- 
ized, have  always  acted  upon  like  provoca- 
tion. Those  who  have  characterized  the 
Indian  a.s  inhuman  and  fiendish  because  he 
put  his  prisoners  to  the  torture,  seem  to 
have;  forgotten  that  the  wildest  accounts  of 
Indian  ferocity  pale  be.iide  the  undoubtedly 
true  accounts  of  the  horrors  of  the  Spanish 
In({uisition.      Christian   Spain — nay,  eviin 
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Christian  England— tortured  prisonei-s  with 
a  diaholical  ingenuity  wliii'ii  never  entered 
into  the  heart  of  a  pagan  Indian  to  conceive. 
And  on  this  continent,  in  tlie  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  men  of  EngH.sh 
.stock  performed  protiigies  of  cruelty  to 
which  parallels  can  be  found  in  the  history 
of  thi'  In(|uisition  alone.  For  the  terrible 
record.s  of  battle,  murder,  torture  and  death, 
of  which  the  history  of  the  early  .settlement 
of  this  continent  is  so  largely  made  up,  the 
white  man  and  the  Christian  must  be  held 
chiefly  responsible.  It  must,  moreover,  be 
rememliered  that  th  )so  records  have  been 
written  ly  liistorian;-  who  have  had  every 
motive  for  distorting  the  truth.  All  the 
accounts  that  have  come  down  to  us  have 
been  penned  by  the  aggressors  them.selves, 
and  their  immediate  descendants.  The  In- 
dians have  had  no  chronicler  to  tell  their 
vei-sion  of  the  .story.  We  ail  know  how 
much  weight  should  be  attached  to  a  his- 
tory written  by  a  violent  partisan ;  for 
in.stance,  a  hi.story  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion written  by  one  of  tin;  House  of  Bour- 
bon. The  wonder  is.  not  that  the  poor 
Indian  should  hav('  been  blackened  ami 
maligned,  but  that  any  attribute  of  noble- 
ness or  humanity  should  have  been  accorded 
to  him. 

Of  all  the  characters  who  figure  in  the 
dark  history  of  Indian  warfare,  few  liave 
attained  groatta-  notority.nnd  none  has  been 
more  peisisti>ntly  vilitied  than  the  subject 
of  this  sketch.  Joseph  Brant  wa-s  known 
to  us  in  the  days  of  our  childhood  as  a 
firm  and  staunch  ally  of  the  Briti.sh,  it  is 
true ;  l)ut  as  a  man  embodying  in  his  own 
peison  all  the  demerits  and  barl.'arities  of 
his  race,  and  with  no  more  mercy  in  his 
breast  than  is  to  be  found  in  a  famished 
tiger  of  the  jnnghh  And  for  this  unjust 
view  of  his  character  American  historians 
are  not  wholly  to  blame.  "  M(jst  historians 
of  that  period  wrote  too  near  the  tinus  when 
the  events  they  were  describing  occuned,  for 


a  dispassionate  investigation  of  the  truth ; 
and  othtir  writers  who  have  succeeded  have 
been  conttint  to  follow  the  beaten  track, 
without  incurring  the  labour  of  diligent  and 
calm  inquiry."  And,  as  is  too  often  the 
case  with  writers,  historical  and  other,  many 
of  them  cared  less  for  trulh  than  for  effect. 
Even  the  aiitliorof  "(Jertrudeof  Wyoming" 
falsitit'd  history  for  tin  sake  of  a  telling 
stanza  in  his  beautiful  poem  ;  and  when, 
years  afterwards,  Hrimt's  son  convinced  the 
poet  by  documentary  evidence  that  a  grave 
injustice  had  been  done  to  his  father's  mem- 
ory, the  poet  cont(Mited  himself  by  merely 
appending  a  note  whicii  in  many  eilitions  is 
altogether  omitted,  and  in  those  editions  in 
which  it  is  retaineil  is  nnich  less  likely  to 
be  read  than  the  text  of  the  poem  itself. 
It  was  not  till  about  forty-two  years  ago 
that  anything  like  a  C'  nii)rehensive  and  im- 
partial account  of  the  life  of  Brant  ai)peared. 
It  W!us  written  by  Colonel  William  !,.  Stone, 
from  whose  work  the  foregoing  quotation  is 
taken.  Since  then,  sevei-al  other  lives  have; 
appeared,  all  of  which  have  dont^  something 
like  justice  to  the  subject ;  but  they  have 
not  bt'en  widely  read,  and  to  tin-  general 
public  the  name  of  Brant  still  calls  up  vis- 
ions of  smoking  villages,  raw  .scalps,  di.sem- 
bowelled  women  and  children,  and  ruth'ess 
brutalities  more  horrible  still.  Not  content 
with  attributing  to  him  ferocities  of  whicli 
he  never  wius  guilty,  the  clironiclers  have 
altogether  ignored  the  fairer  side  of  his 
chai'acter. 

"  Tlio  evil  tli;it  uion  iln  Iiv(«  after  tliciii ; 
Thu  gi)od  in  oft  iiitenvd  »ith  tliuir  Ixuion." 

We  have  carefully  gone  through  all  the 
materials  within  our  reach,  and  have  com- 
piled a  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  Oreat  Chief 
of  the  Six  Nations  which  we  would  fain 
hope  may  l)e  the  means  of  enabling  readers 
who  have  not  rea  y  ace  'ss  to  large  libraries 
to  form  something  like  a  fair  and  ilispassion- 
ate  estimate  of  his  character. 

Joseph  Brant   -or  to  give  him  his  hi  lian 
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name,  ThaycnflanefTea — was  bom  in  the  year 
l7-ii'2.  Autlitirities  are  nob  unaniinuus  as  to 
his  paternity,  it  beinjj;  claiinefl  by  some  that 
lie  was  a  natural  son  of  Sir  William  Johnson; 
conscrjiicntly  that  he  was  not  a  t'ull-ljlood 
Indian,  but  a  half-breed.  The  better  opinion 
seem.s  to  bo  that  none  but  Mohawk  bloirl 
flowed  throu<,di  his  veins,  and  that  his  father 
was  a  Mohawk  of  the  Wolf  Tril)e,  by  name 
Tehowai^hwenn;arai;hkin.  It  is  not  ea-sy  to 
reconcile  the  contlicting  accounts  of  this 
latter  personage  (whose  name  we  emphati- 
cally decline!  to  repeat),  but  the  weight  of 
authority  seems  to  point  to  him  as  a  .son  of 
one  of  the  five  sachems  who  attracted  ao 
much  attention  during  their  visit  to  London 
in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and  who  were  made 
the  subject  of  a  paper  in  the  Sjmdator,  by 
Addi.son,  and  of  another  in  the  T<ifl»'r,  by 
Steele.  Brant's  mother  was  an  undoubted 
Mohawk,  and  the  preponderance  of  evidence 
is  in  favour  of  his  being  a  chief  by  right  of 
inheritance.  His  parents  lived  at  Canajo- 
harie  Castle,  in  the  far-famed  valley  of  the 
Mohawk  ;  but  at  thi;  time  of  their  son's 
l)irth  they  were  far  away  from  home  on  a 
hunting  expedition  along  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio.  His  father  died  not  long  after  return- 
ing from  this  expedition.  We  next  learn 
that  the  widow  contracted  an  alliance  with 
an  Inilian  who.se  name  was  Barnet,  which 
name,  in  process  of  time,  came  to  he  corrup- 
ted into  Brant.  The  little  boy,  who  had 
lieen  called  Jo.si^ph,  thus  became  known  as 
"  Brant's  Joseph,"  from  which  the  inversion 
to  "  Jo,seph  Brant"  i.s  sufficiently  obvious. 
No  account  of  Ids  childhood  has  come  down 
to  us,  and  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  him 
until  his  thirteenth  year,  when  he  was  taken 
under  the  patronage  of  that  Sir  William 
Jjhnson  who  has  by  some  \m  iters  been 
credited  with  being  his  father.  Sir  William 
wius  the  English  Colonial  Agent  for  Indian 
AH'airs,  and  cuts  a  cons{)icuous  figure  in  tlie 
colonial  annals  of  the  time.  His  connection 
with   .he  Brant  family  wa^  long  and  inti- 


mate. One  of  Joseph's  sisters,  named  Molly, 
lived  with  the  baronet  as  his  mi.stre.ss  for 
many  years,  and  was  married  to  him  a  .short 
time  before  his  death,  in  1774.  Sir  William 
wa.s  very  partial  to  young  Brant,  and  took 
special  pains  to  impart  to  him  a  knowledge 
of  military  ali'airs.  It  wa.s  doubtless  this 
interest  which  gave  rise  to  the  .story  that 
Sir  William  was  his  father  ;  a  story  for  which 
tliere  seems  to  l)e  no  substantial  foundation 
whatever. 

In  the  year  17.io,  the  memorable  battle 
of  Lake  (leorge  took  place  between  the 
French  and  English  coloiual  forces  and  their 
Indian  allies.  Sir  William  Johnson  com- 
manded on  the  side  of  the  Engli.sh,  and 
young  Joseph  Brant,  then  thirteen  years  of 
age,  fought  under  his  wing.  This  was  a 
tender  age,  even  for  the  son  of  an  Indian 
Chief,  to  go  out  upon  the  war-jiath,  and  he 
himself  admitted  in  after  years  that  he  was 
seized  with  such  a  tremor  when  the  firing 
began  at  that  battle  that  he  was  obliged  to 
steady  himself  by  .seizing  hold  of  a  .sapling. 
This,  however,  was  probal)ly  the  first  and 
last  time  that  he  ever  knew  fear,  either  in 
battle  or  out  of  it.  The  history  of  liis  sub- 
.se(}uent  career  has  little  in  it  suggestive  of 
timidity.  After  the  battle  of  Lake  (Jeorge, 
where  the  French  were  signally  defeated, 
he  accompanied  his  patron  through  various 
campaigns  until  the  clo.se  of  the  French  war, 
after  which  he  was  placed  by  Sir  William 
at  the  Moor  Charity  Schor)l,  Lelianon,  Con- 
necticut, for  the  purpo.se  of  receiving  a  lilwral 
English  education.  How  long  he  remaineil 
at  that  establishment  does  not  appear,  but 
he  was  there  long  enough  to  acquiri^  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  rudiments  of  the 
English  language  and  literature.  In  after 
years  he  always  spoke  .vith  plea.sure  of  his 
residence  at  this  school,  anil  never  wearied  of 
talking  oi'  it.  He  used  to  relate  with  much 
pleasantry  an  anecdote  of  a  young  half-breed 
who  was  a  student  in  the  establishment. 
The  half-breed,  whose  name  was  William, 
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was  one  day  ordered  by  his  ttitor's  son  to 
siuldlt,'  a  horse.  He  declined  to  obey  the 
order,  upon  tlie  j,'round  that  lie  wa.s  a  gen- 
tleman's son,  and  that  to  .saddle  a  hor.se  was 
not  eonipatiiihi  with  his  dignity.  Being 
iisked  to  say  what  con.stitutes  a  gentleman, 
he  replied — "  A  gentleman  is  a  ]>erson  who 
ke(^])s  raeehorses  and  drinks  Madeira  wine, 
and  that  is  what  neither  you  nor  your  father 
do.  Therefore,  saddle  the  horse  yourself." 
The  grammar  of  this  reply  might  be  im- 
proved, but  the  sentiment  was  dcnibtle.ss  th(^ 
legitimate  residt  of  the  young  man's  daily 
oKservation. 

In  17(i3,  Thayendanegea,  then  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  married  the  (huighter  of 
an  t)neida  ehief,  and  two  yi'ars  afterwards 
we  find  him  .settled  at  Canajoharie  Castle, 
in  Mohawk  Valley,  where  he  for  some  years 
lived  a  life  of  ipiiet  and  peaceful  ivpose, 
devoting  himself  to  tlie  improvement  of  the 
moral  and  social  condition  of  his  people,  and 
seconding  the  efforts  of  the  mi.ssionaries  for 
the  conversion  of  the  Indians  to  Christianity. 
Both  missionaries  and  others  who  visited 
and  were  intimate  with  him  during  this 
time  were  very  favourably  impressed  by 
Iiim,  aii<l  have  left  on  record  warm  encom- 
iums of  his  intelligence,  good-breeding,  and 
hospitality.  Early  in  1772  his  wife  died  of 
consumption,  and  during  the  following 
winter  he  applied  to  an  Epi.scopal  minister 
to  solenmizt;  matrimony  between  himself 
and  his  deceased  wife's  sister.  His  appli- 
cation was  refused,  upon  the  ground  that 
such  a  marriage  wa.s  contrary  to  law ;  but 
he  soon  afterwards  pi-evailed  upon  a,  Ger- 
man ecclesiiustic  to  perform  the  ceremony. 
Not  long  afterwards  he  became  seriously 
impressed  upon  tlie  subject  of  religion, 
and  experienced  certain  mental  phenomena 
which  in  some  communities  is  called 
"a  change  of  lieart."  He  enrolled  him- 
self as  a  metnlK'r  of  tlie  Ejii-scopal  Chuich, 
(jf  which  he  became  a  regu'ar  communi- 
cant.    The  spiritual  element,  however,  was 


not  the  strongest  side  of  his  nature,  and 
his  religious  impressions  were  not  deep 
enougli  to  survive  the  life  of  active  warfare 
in  which  he  wa.s  .soon  afterwards  destined 
to  engage.  Though  lie  always  profc.s,sed — 
and  jiroltablj'  believed  in— the  fundamental 
truths  of  Christianity,  lie  became  compara- 
tively indifferent  to  theological  matters,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  they  might  be  made  to 
conduce  to  the  civilization  of  his  jieoiile. 

Sir  William  Johnson  died  in  1774.  He 
was  succeeded  in  his  office  of  C'olonial  Agent 
for  Indian  affairs  by  his  .son-in-law.  Colonel 
( liiy  .bihnson.  Jirant  was  as  great  a  favourite 
with  the  Colonel  as  lie  had  lieen  with  that 
gentleman's  predecessor.  The  new  agent 
re(iuired  a  j)rivate  secretary,  and  appointed 
Brant  to  that  office.  The  clouds  tliat  had 
been  gatln'ring  for  some  time  over  the  re- 
lations between  the  mother  country  an(l  her 
American  colonies  culminated  in  the  great 
%var  of  the  revolution.  Tlie  Americans,  see- 
ing the  importance  of  conciliating  the  Six 
Nations,  made  overtures  to  them  to  east  in 
their  lot  with  the  revolutionists.  These 
overtures  were  made  in  vain.  Brant  then 
and  ever  afterwards  expressed  his  firm  de- 
termination to  ".sink  or  swim  with  the 
English  ;"  a  determination  from  which  he 
never  for  a  moment  swerved  down  to  the 
last  hour  of  his  life.  Apart  altogether  from 
the  consiileration  that  all  his  .sympathies 
impelled  him  to  adopt  this  course,  he  felt 
himself  bound  in  honour  to  do  .so,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  long  before  pledged 
his  word  to  Sir  William  Johnson  to  espouse 
the  Briti.sh  side  in  the  event  of  trouble 
breaking  out  in  the  colonies.  Similar 
pledges  had  been  given  by  his  lorefathers. 
Honour  and  inclination  both  pointing  in  the 
.same  direction,  he  exerted  all  his  intlue  ce 
with  the  native  tribes,  who  did  not  re(pure 
much  persuasion  to  take  the  royal  side. 
Accordingly,  when  Colonel  Guy  JohiLSon 
Hed  westward  to  avoid  being  captured  by 
the   AniericaiLs,    Brant    and   the    principal 
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waiiiors  of  tho  Six  Nations  accompanied 
hill).  Tlu!  latter  formed  thoiiu^olves  into  a 
conf(Mlera(!y,  acccptod  royal  coimni.sHion.s, 
and  took  a  decided  staml  on  the  side  of 
Kini^  George.  To  Brant  was  assigned  tho 
position  of  Principal  War  (Jhief  of  the  (.'oii- 
federacy,  with  the  military  degree  of  a  (Jap- 
tain.  Thi^  (Jrown  could  not  have  secured  a 
more  erticicnt  ally.  He  is  dcscribi'd  at  this 
time  HH  "distinguished  alike  for  his  address, 
his  activity  and  liis  courage  ;  pos.sossing  in 
point  of  stature  and  symmetry  of  person  thi^ 
advantage  of  nsost  men  i^ven  among  hi.s  own 
well-formed  race ;  tall,  erect  and  majestic, 
with  the  air  and  mien  of  one  horn  to  com- 
mand ;  having  been  a  nuin  of  war  from  his 
lioylioo<l,  his  name  was  a  tower  of  strength 
among  the  waryiors  of  the  wilderness.  Still 
uior((  extensive  was  his  influence  rendered 
hy  the  circumstanct;  that  he  had  lx,'en  much 
emj)loyed  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Indian 
J)epartment  under  Sir  William  Johnson,  by 
whom  he  wa.s  often  deputed  upon  embassies 
among  tho  tribes  of  the  confederacy,  and  to 
those  yet  more  distant,  upon  the  great  lakes 
and  rivers  of  the  north-west,  by  risason  of 
wliioh  his  knowledge  of  the  whole  country 
and  people  was  accurate  and  extensive." 

In  the  autuiiu)  of  177;")  h(^  sailed  for  Eng- 
land, to  hold  peraonal  conference  with  the 
officers  of  the  Imperial  IJovernment.  Upon 
his  arrival  in  London  he  was  received  with 
open  arms  by  the  best  society.  His  usual 
dress  was  that  of  an  ordinary  Engli.sh  gen- 
tleman, but  his  (.'ourt  dress  was  a  gorgeous 
and  C(xstly  adaptation  of  tho  fashions  of  his 
own  people.  In  tliis  latter  dres.s,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  that  liusiest  of  busybodies, 
.lamos  Boswell,  he  sat  to  have  his  portrait 
painted.  The  name  of  the  artist  has  not 
been  prcsirvcil,  nor  is  the  preservation  of 
much  imp(jrtjmce,  as  this  is  the  least  interest- 
ing of  the  various  pictures  of  Brant,  the  ex- 
pression of  the  fac(^  being  dull  and  conunon- 
place.  A  much  better  portrait  of  him  was 
painted  during  tins  visit  for  the  Earl  of 


Warwick,  the  artist  being  George  Roniney, 
tho  celebrated  painter  of  historical  pictures 
and  portraits.  It  has  Ix-en  reproduced  by 
our  engraver  for  these  pages. 

The  effect  of  this  visit  was  to  fully  c(jn- 
firm  him  in  bis  loyalty  to  the  British  Crown. 
Early  in  the  following  spring  he  .set  sail  on 
his  return  voyage.  He  was  secretly  landed 
on  the  American  coast,  not  far  from  New 
York,  fnjui  wlu'uce  he  made  his  way  through 
a  hostile  country  to  Canada,  at  great  jjeril 
of  his  life.  Ill  would  it  have  fared  with  him 
if  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Ameri- 
can soldiery  at  that  time.  No  such  contin- 
gency occurred,  however,  and  he  nsachecl  Ids 
destination  in  safety.  Upon  his  arrival  in 
Canada  he  at  once  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  native  tribes,  and  took  part  in 
the  liattle  of  "the  Cedars,"  about  forty  miles 
above  Montreal.  This  engagement  ended 
disastrously  for  the  Americans  ;  and  after  it 
was  ovei-,  Brant  did  good  service  to  the 
cause  of  humanity  by  preventing  his  savage 
followei-s  from  massacring  the  prisonei-s. 
From  that  time  to  the  close  of  the  war  in 
17bi2,  Joseph  Brant  never  ceased  his  exer- 
tions in  the  royal  cause.  From  east  to  west, 
wherever  bullets  wen^  thickest,  his  glitter- 
ing tomahawk  nnght  be  .seen  in  the  van, 
while  his  terrific  war-whoop  resounded  abijve 
tlie  din  of  strife.  In  those  stirring  times  it 
is  not  easy  to  follow  his  individual  career 
very  closely  ;  but  one  episode  in  it  has  Ijeen 
.so  often  and  so  grossly  nnsr(^{)n!sented  that 
we  owe  it  to  his  memory  to  give  .some  de- 
tails respecting  it.  That  episode  was  the 
massacre  at  Wyoming. 

This  atlair  of  Wyoming  can  after  all 
scarcely  b«^  called  an  episode  in  Brant's 
career,  inasnuioh  as  he  was  not  present  at 
the  mas.sacre  at  all,  and  was  iiuuiy  nnl(\s  dis- 
tant at  the  tiuM^  of  its  occurrence.  Still, 
hLslorians  and  ptH'ts  have  ,so  persi.stentlv 
associated  it  with  his  name,  and  have  been 
so  d(!termined  to  .saildle  upon  him  whatever 
obloquy  attaches  to  the  ii-ansaction,  that  a 
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short  account  of  it  may  properly  be  given 
lu'io. 

Tlic  generally  received  versions  are  tissues 
of  exaggerations  and  alisurditics  from  first 
to  last.  Wyoming  has  been  uniformly  rep- 
resented as  a  ten-estial  parailise  ;  as  a  sort 
of  Occidental  Arcadia  where  the  simple- 
hearted  pious  people  lived  and  served  God 
after  the  manner  of  patriarchal  tin.es. 
Stripped  of  the  halo  of  romance  which  ha.s 
been  thrown  arouml  it,  VVjoming  is  merely 
a  pleasant, fertile  valley  on  the  Su.squehanna, 
in  the  north-eastern  pai't  of  the  State  of 
Penn.sylvania.  In  the  year  17(i-'>  it  was  pur- 
chased from  the  Delaware  Inilians  by  a  com- 
pany in  Connecticut,  consisting  of  about 
forty  families,  who  settled  in  the  valley 
shortly  after  completing  their  purchase. 
Upon  their  arrival  they  fotmd  the  valley  in 
possession  of  a  number  of  Pennsylvanian 
families,  who  disputed  their  rights  to  the 
property,  and  between  whom  and  themselves 
bickerings  and  contests  were  long  the  order 
of  the  day.  Their  mode  of  life  was  as  little 
Arcadian  lus  can  well  be  imagined.  Neither 
party  was  powerful  enough  to  permanently 
oust  the  other ;  and  although  their  warlike 
operations  were  conducted  u[)on  a  small 
scale,  they  were  carried  on  with  a  petty 
meanness,  vindictiveness  and  treachery  that 
would  have  di.sgraced  the  Indians  them- 
selvea.  From  time  to  time  one  party  would 
gain  the  upper  hand,  and  would  drive  the 
other  from  the  valley  in  apparently  hope- 
lass  destitution ;  but  the  defeated  ones,  to 
whichsoever  side  they  might  belong,  in- 
variably contrived  to  re-muster  their  forces, 
and  return  to  harass  and  drive  out  their 
opponents  in  their  turn.  The  onl}'  purpose 
for  which  they  could  be  induced  to  tempo- 
rarily lay  a.side  their  disputes  and  band 
themselves  together  in  a  conunon  cause  was 
to  repel  the  incursions  of  marauding  Indians, 
to  which  the  valley  was  occasionally  subject. 
When  the  war  broke  out  between  (ireat 
Britain  and  the  colonies,  the  denizens  of  the 


valley  espoused  the  colonial  side,  and  were 
compelled  i()  \uiite  vigorously  for  purposes 
of  self-defence.  They  organized  a  militia, 
and  drilled  their  trooj)s  to  something  like 
military  efficiency  ;  btit  not  long  afterwards 
these  troops  were  comp-^lled  to  abanddn  the 
valley,  and  to  join  the  colonial  army  of  regu- 
lars under  General  Washington.  On  the  .'h-d 
of  July,  ms,  a  foioc  uuide  up  of  four  hun- 
dred British  troops  and  aliout  .seven  hun- 
dred Seneca  Indians,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  John  Butler,  entered  the  valley  from 
the  north-w>ist.  Such  of  the  militia  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  American  Government  had 
left  to  the  people  of  VV'yoming  arrayed  them- 
selves for  defence,  together  with  a  small 
company  of  i'.Tuerispn  regular  troops  that 
had  recently  arrived  in  the  valley,  \inder  the 
command  of  Colonel  Zeliulon  Butler.  The 
settlers  were  defeated  and  driven  out  of  the 
valley.  In  spite  of  all  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  British  to  restrain  them,  the  Indian 
troops  massacred  a  good  many  of  the  fugi- 
tives, and  the  valley  was  left  a  smoking 
ruin.  But  the  mas.sacre  was  not  nearly  so 
gi-eat  as  took  place  on  several  other  occa- 
.sions  (hiring  the  revolutionary  war,  and  the 
burnint;  was  an  ordinai'v  incident  of  wai'fare 
in  those  troubled  times.  Such,  in  brief,  is 
the  true  history  of  the  nia.ssacre  in  the 
Wyoming  valley,  over  which  the  genius  of 
Thomas  ('ampbell  has  cast  a  spell  that  will 
never  pass  away  while  the  Engli.sh  language 
endures.  For  that  nui.ssacre.  Brant  was  no 
more  responsible,  nor  had  he  any  further 
participation  in  it,  than  had  (Jeorge  Wash- 
ington. He  was  not  within  fifty  (and  prob- 
ably not  within  a  hundred)  miles  of  the 
valley.  Had  he  been  pres(>nt  his  great  in- 
Huence  would  have  been  put  forward,  as  it 
nlways  was  on  simila-  occasions,  to  check 
the  ferocity  of  the  Indians  ;  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  even  he  could  have  prevented 
the  'nassacre. 

Another  place  with  which  the  name  of 
Brant  is  inseparably  associated  is  Cherry 
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Valloy.  Ho  has  been  held  responsihle  for 
all  the  atr., cities  committed  there,  and  even 
the  atrocities  thornselveH  have  l>eon  grossly 
exnggerated.  There  is  some  nhoiv  of  justice 
in  this,  inasmuch  as  Brant  was  undoubtedly 
present  when  the  descent  was  made  upon 
the  V -lley.  But  it  is  not  true  that  he  either 
prompted  the  massacre  or  took  any  part  in 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  he  did  evei-ything 
in  Ills  power  to  restrain  it,  and  wherever  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  interfere  successfully 
to  prevent  bloodshed  he  did  so.  Candour 
compels  us  to  admit  that  his  conduct  on  that 
terrible  November  day  stands  out  in  bright 
contrast  to  that  of  Butlor,  the  white  officer 
in  command.  Brant  did  his  utmost  to  pre- 
vent tb.e  shedding  of  iinioeent  blood  ;  but 
even  if  he  had  been  in  connnand  of  the  ex- 
pedition, which  he  was  not,  Indians  are  to- 
tally unmanageable  on  the  field  of  battle. 
There  is  at  least  eviuonce  that  he  did  his 
best  to  sar?  life.  Entering  one  of  the  houses, 
while  the  massacre  was  raging,  he  found 
there  a  woman  quietly  engaged  in  sewing. 
"Why  do  you  not  fly,  or  hide  yourself  ?"  he 
asked;  "do  you  not  know  that  the  Indians 
are  munlerlng  all  your  neighbours,  and  will 
soon  be  here  ?"  "I  am  not  afraid,"  was  the 
reply  :  "I  am  a  loyal  subject  of  King  George, 
and  there  is  one  Joseph  Brant  with  the  In- 
dians, who  will  save  me."  "I  am  Joseph 
Brant,"  responded  the  Chief,  "but  I  am  not 
in  command,  ami  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can 
save  you  ;  but  I  will  do  my  best."  At  this 
moment  the  Indians  were  seen  apjjroaching. 
"Get  into  bed,  quick,"  said  Brant.  The  wo- 
man obeyed,  and  when  the  Indian.:  reached 
the  threshold  hi>  told  them  to  let  the  wo- 
man alone,  as  she  was  ill.  They  departed, 
and  he  then  painted  his  mark  upon  the 
woman  and  her  children,  which  was  the  best 
a.ssuranee  of  safety  he  could  give  them.  This 
was  merely  one  of  several  s'uiilar  acts  of 
Brant  upon  that  fatal  day;  acts  which  do  not 
rest  upon  mere  tradition,  but  upon  evidence 
as  strong  as  human  testimony  can  uiake  it. 

10 


It  would  not  be  edifying  to  follow  the 
great  Chief  through  the  various  campaigns 
— including  tliosc  of  Minisink  and  Moluiwk 
Valley — in  which  he  was  engaged  until  the 
Treaty  of  1782  put  a)i  end  to  the  sanguinary 
war.  In  that  Tieaty,  which  restored  peace 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  the  former  neglected  to  make  any 
stipulation  on  behalf  of  her  Indian  allies. 
Not  only  was  this  the  case :  not  only  was 
Thayendanegea  not  so  much  as  named  in 
the  Treaty  :  but  the  ancient  country  of  the 
Six  Nations,  "  the  residence  of  their  ances- 
tors from  the  time  far  beyond  their  earliest 
ti'aditions,"  was  actually  included  in  the 
territory  ceded  to  the  United  States.  This 
was  a  direct  violation  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton's 
pledge,  given  when  the  Mohawks  first  aban- 
doned their  native  valley  to  do  battle  on 
belialf  of  Great  Britain,  and  subsequently 
ratified  by  General  Haldimand,  to  the  effect 
that  as  soon  as  the  war  should  be  at  aa  end 
the  Mohawks  should  lie  restored,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Government,  to  the  conditicm 
in  which  they  had  been  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  No  sooner  were  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  made  known  than  Brant  repaired  to 
Quebec,  to  claim  from  General  Haldimand 
the  fulfilment  of  his  pledge.  General  Haldi- 
mand received  his  <listinguishcd  guest  cordi- 
ally,  and  professed  himself  ready  to  keeji  to 
the  spii'it  of  his  promi.se.  It  was  of  course 
impossible  to  fulfil  it  literally,  as  the  Mo- 
hawk Valley  had  pa-ssed  beyond  British  con- 
trol ;  but  the  (,'hief  expre,ssc(l  his  willingness 
to  accept  in  lieu  of  his  former  domain  a  tract 
of  land  on  the  Bay  of  Quinte.  The  General 
agreed  tliat  this  tract  should  at  once  be  con- 
veyed to  the  Mohawks.  The  arrangement, 
however,  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  Senecas, 
who  had  settled  in  the  Genesee  Valley,  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  The  Senecas  were 
apprehensive  of  further  trouble  with  the 
United  States,  and  were  anxious  that  the 
Mohawks  should  settle  in  their  own  neigh- 
bourhood, to  assist   them   in   the  event  of 
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another  war.  They  offered  the  Mohawks 
a  large  tract  of  their  own  territory,  kit 
the  Mohawks  were  determined  to  live 
only  under  British  rule.  Accordingly,  it 
was  finally  arranged  that  the  latter  should 
have  assigned  to  them  a  tract  of  land  on 
the  Grand  River  (then  called  the  Case), 
comprehending  six  miles  on  each  side  of 
the  stream,  from  the  mouth  to  the  source. 
This  tract,  which  contains  some  of  the 
most  fertile  land  in  the  Province,  wa.s 
formally  conveyed  to  them  by  an  instru- 
ment under  Governor  Haldimand's  hand 
and  seal,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that 
they  should  "  po.sses'j  and  enjoy"  it  forever. 
The  Indians,  unversed  in  technicalities,  siip- 
posed  that  the}'  now  had  an  absolute  and 
indefeasible  estate  in  Uk  lands.  Of  course 
they  were  mistaken.  Governor  Haldimand's 
conveyance  diil  not  pass  the  fee,  which  could 
only  be  effected  by  a  crown  patent  under 
the  Great  Seal. 

These  several  negotiations  occupied  some 
time.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  178."), 
Brant,  feeling  aggrieved  at  the  non-payment 
of  certain  pecuniary  losses  sustained  by  the 
Mohawks  durin<c  the  war,  ayain  set  sail  for 
HIngland,  where  in  due  coui-se  he  arrived. 
As  on  the  occasion  of  his  former  visit,  he 
was  received  with  the  utmost  consideration 
and  respect,  not  by  the  nobility  and  gentry 
alone,  but  by  royalty  itself.  He  seems  to 
have  lived  upon  terms  of  equality  with  the 
best  society  of  the  British  capital,  and  to 
have  .so  borne  himself  as  to  do  no  iliseredit 
to  his  entertainers.  The  Baroness  Riedcsel, 
who  had  formerly  met  him  at  Quel)ec,  had 
an  opportunity  of  renewing  acquaintance 
with  him,  and  has  left  on  rec-ord  the  impr«^s- 
sion  which  he  produced  upon  her.  She 
writes:  "His  manners  are  polished.  He 
exprivsses  himself  with  great  fluency,  and 
was  much  esteemed  by  (ienernl  Haldimand. 
His  countenance  is  manly  and  intelligent, 
anil  his  dis|)Osition  very  mild." 

During  this  visit  a  dramatic  episode  oc- 


curred which  occupies  a  conspicuous  place 
in  all  books  devoted  to  Brant's  life.  The 
present  writer  ha.s  told  the  story  elsewhere 
as  follows : 

One  gusty  night  in  the  month  of  January, 
1786,  the  interior  of  a  certain  fashional>le 
mansion  in  the  West  Elnd  of  London  pre- 
sented a  spectacle  of  amazing  gorgeousness 
and  splendour.  The  occasion  wm  a  nuus- 
(juerade  given  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
city  magnates ;  and  as  the  entertainment 
was  participated  in  by  several  of  the  nobil- 
ity, and  by  others  in  whose  veins  i-an  some 
of  the  best  blood  in  England,  no  expen.se 
had  Iteen  spai'ed  to  make  the  surroundings 
worthy  of  the  exalted  rank  of  the  guests. 
Many  of  the  dresses  were  of  a  richness  not 
often  seen,  even  in  the  .abodes  of  wealth  and 
fashion.  The  apartments  were  brilliantly 
lighted,  and  the  lami)s  shone  upon  hs 
quaint  and  picturesque  an  a.s.semblage  as 
ever  congregated  in  Mayfair.  There  were 
gathered  together  representatives  of  every 
age  and  clime,  each  dressed  in  the  garb 
suited  to  the  character  meant  to  be  personi- 
fied. Here,  a  magnificently-attired  Egyp- 
tian princess  of  th(^  time  of  tlw  Pharaohs 
languished  upon  the  arm  of  an  English  cava- 
lier of  the  Restoration.  There,  high-ruffed 
ladies  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  eo\irt  conversed 
with  nuiil-c!ad  Norman  warriors  of  the  timo 
of  the  Conqueror.  A  dark-eyed  Jewes.s  win > 
might  have  figuri^d  at  the  court  of  King 
Solomon  jested  and  laviglu-d  with  a  beau  of 
Queen  Anne's  day.  If  the  maiden  blushi>d 
at  .some  of  the  broad  jokes  of  her  eomi)an- 
ion,  her  blushes  were  hidden  by  the  silken 
mask  which,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  g\iests,  she  wore  upon  the  upper  part  of 
her  face,  and  which  concealed  all  but  the 
brilliancy  of  her  eyes.  Cheek  by  jowl  with 
a  haughty  Spanish  hidalgo  stood  a  plaided 
Highlander,  with  his  dirk  and  claymore. 
Athenian  orators,  Roman  tribunes,  Knighf.s 
of  the  Round  Table,  Scandinavian  Vikings 
and   Peruvian   Incas   jostled   one   another 
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against  the  rich  velvet  ami  tapestry  which 
hung  from  ceiling  to  floor.  Truly,  a  motley 
assemblage,  an<l  one  well  calculated  to  im- 
press the  beholder  with  the  transitoriness  of 
mortal  fame.  In  this  miscellaneous  con- 
course the  occupants  of  the  picture  frames 
of  all  the  public  and  private  galleries  of 
Europe  seemed  to  have  been  restored  to  life, 
and  personally  brought  into  contact  for  the 
tii-st  time.  And  though,  artistically  speak- 
ing, they  did  not  harmonize  very  well  with 
each  otlier,  the  geni^ral  elfcet  was  in  the 
highest  degree  marvellous  and  striking. 

But  of  all  the  assembled  guests,  one  in 
particular  is  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes — the 
ob.served  of  all  observers.  This  is  the  clever- 
est mas(juer  of  them  all,  for  there  is  not  a 
single  detail,  either  in  his  dress,  his  aspect 
or  his  demeanour,  which  is  not  strictly  in 
conformity  with  the  character  he  represents. 
He  is  clad  in  the  garb  of  an  American  In- 
dian. He  is  evidently  playing  the  part  of 
one  of  high  dignity  among  his  fellows,  for 
his  apparel  is  rich  and  costly,  and  his  bear- 
ing is  that  of  one  who  has  been  accustomed 
to  rule.  The  dress  is  certainly  a  splendid 
make-up,  and  the  wearer  is  evidently  a 
consummate  actor.  How  proudly  lie  stalks 
from  room  to  room,  stately,  silent,  leonine, 
majestic.  Lara  himself — who,  by  the  way, 
had  not  then  been  invented — had  not  a  more 
chilling  mystery  of  mien.  He  is  above  the 
average  height — -not  much  under  six  feet — 
and  the  nodding  plumes  of  his  crest  make 
him  look  several  inches  taller  than  he  is  in 
reality.  His  tomahawk,  which  hangs  loosely 
exposed  at  his  girdle,  glitters  like  highly- 
poli.shed  silver;  and  the  hand  which  ever  and 
anon  toys  with  the  haft  is  long  and  bony. 
The  dark,  piercing  eyes  seem  almost  to 
traiLsfi.K  every  one  upon  whom  they  rest. 
One  half  of  the  face  seem.s  to  be  covered  by 
a  ma,sk,  made  to  imitate  the  freshly-painted 
visage  of  a  Mohawk  Indian  when  starting 
out  upon  the  war  path.  He  is  evidently 
bent  upon  preserving  a  strict  incognito,  for 


the  hours  pass  by,  and  still  rjo  one  haa 
heard  the  sound  of  his  voice.  The  curiosity 
of  the  other  guests  is  aroused,  and,  pass  from 
room  to  room  a.s  often  as  he  may,  a  numer- 
ous train  follows  in  his  wake.  One  of  the 
ma-squers  composing  this  train  is  arrayed  in 
the  loose  vestments  of  i  Turk,  and  indeed 
is  suspected  to  be  a  genuine  native  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  who  has  been  sent  to  Eng- 
land on  a  diplomatic  mis.sion.  Being  em- 
boldened by  the  wine  he  has  drunk,  the 
Oriental  determines  to  penetrate  the  mys- 
tery of  the  dusky  stranger.  He  approaches 
the  seeming  Indian,  and  after  various  inef- 
fectual attempts  to  arrest  his  attention,  lays 
violent  hold  of  -the  latter's  nose.  Scarcely 
has  he  touched  that  organ  when  a  blood- 
curdling yell,  such  a.s  has  never  before  been 
heard  within  the  three  kingdoms,  resoumis 
through  the  mansion. 

"  Ah,  tlien  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro  1" 

The  p"al  of  the  distant  drum  did  not  spread 
greater  consternation  among  the  dancers  at 
Brussels  on  the  night  before  Waterloo.  What 
wonder  that  female  lips  blanched,  and  that 
even  masculine  cheeks  grew  pale  ?  That  yell 
was  the  terrible  war-  whoop  of  the  Mohawks, 
and  came  hot  from  the  throat  of  the  myste- 
rious unknown.  The  truth  flashed  upon  all 
beholders.  The  stranger  was  no  disguised 
masquerader,  but  a  veritaMe  brave  of  the 
American  forest.  Of  this  there  could  be  no 
do'ibt.  No  white  man  that  ever  lived  could 
learn  to  give  utterance  to  such  an  ejacu- 
lation. The  yell  liad  no  sooner  sounded 
than  the  barbarian's  tomahawk  leapt  from 
its  girdle.  He  sprang  upon  the  luckless 
Turk,  and  twined  his  fingers  in  the  poor 
wretch's  hair.  For  a  second  the  tomahawk 
flashed  before  the  astonished  eyes  of  the 
spectators ;  and  then,  before  the  latter  had 
time — even  if  they  could  have  mustered  the 
courage — to  interfere,  its  owner  gently  re- 
placed it  in  his  girdle,  and  indulged  in  a 
low  chuckle  of  laughter.     The  amazed  and 
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terrified  guests  breathed  iigaiii,  and  in  an- 
other moment  the  mysterious  stranger  stood 
revealed  to  tiie  coiu|inny  as  Joscpii  Bra 
tlie  renowned  warrior  of  tlie  Six  Nations, 
the  steady  ally  of  the  British  arms,  and  the 
terror  of  all  enemies  of  his  race.  Of  coui-se 
the  alarm  soon  (juiotc'd  tlown.and  order  was 
restored.  It  was  I'eadily  understood  that 
he  had  never  intended  to  injure  the  terrified 
Oriental,  b\it  merely  to  punish  the  latter's 
impertinence  by  frightening  him  within  an 
inch  of  his  life.  Probaljly,  too,  that  feeling 
of  self-con.sciousness  from  which  few  minds 
are  altogether  free,  impelled  him  to  take 
advantage  of  the  inter"st  and  curiosity  which 
his  presence  evidently  in.spired,  to  create  an 
incident  which  would  long  bo  talked  about 
in  London  drawing-rooms,  and  which  might 
eventually  Ik;  handed  dowr  to  posterity. 

The  anecdotes  preserved  of  his  stay  in 
London  at  this  time  are  almost  innumerable. 
He  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  King  and 
his  family,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
when  he  was  first  introduced  at  Court  he  de- 
clined to  kiss  His  Majesty's  hand ,  atlding, 
however,  with  dilightful  naiveM,  that  he 
would  gladly  ki>s  the  hand  of  the  Queen. 
The  Prince  of  \\  ales  also  took  great  delight 
in  his  company,  and  occasionally  took  him 
to  places  of  questicnable  repute — or  rather, 
to  places  as  to  i.li;;  disrepute  of  which 
there  was  no  question  whatever,  and  which 
were  pronounced  by  the  Chief  to  be  "  very 
queer  places  for  a  prince  to  go  to."  His 
envoy  was  succes.sful,  and  his  stay  in  Lon- 
don, which  was  prolonged  for  some  months, 
must  have  been  very  agreeable,  as  "  he  was 
circvse;!  by  the  noble  and  great,  and  was 
alike  welcome  at  Court  and  at  the  Iwin- 
(juets  oi  the  heir-apparent."  After  his  return 
to  Anio'ica  his  first  act  of  historical  im- 
portance was  to  attend  the  great  Council 
of  the  Indian  Confederacy  in  the  far  west. 
He  used  his  best  endeavours  to  preserse 
peace  between  tlie  Western  Indians  and  the 
United    States,   and   steadily    opposed    the 


confederation  which  led  to  the  expedition 
of  Generals  St.  Clair  and  Wayne.  We 
next  find  him  engaged  in  settling  liis  peo- 
ple upon  the  tract  which  had  been  granted 
to  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Grand  liiver. 
The  principal  settlement  of  the  Mohawks 
was  near  the  bend  of  the  river,  just  below 
the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Brantford. 
They  called  the  settlement  "  Mohawk  Vil- 
lage." The  name  still  survives,  but  all  traces 
of  the  village  itself  have  disappeared.  Brant 
built  the  little  church  which  still  stands^ 
there,  and  in  which  service  has  lieen  held 
almost  continuously  every  Sunday  since  its 
l)oll  first  awoke  the  echoes  of  the  Canadian 
forest  Brant  himself  took  up  bis  abode  in 
the  neighbourhood  for  several  years,  and 
did  his  best  to  bring  his  du.sky  .subjects 
under  the  infiuence  of  civilization.  In  order 
to  facilitate  his  passage  across  the  Grand 
River  ho  threw  a  sort  of  temporary  l)oom 
aci'oss,  at  a  spot  not  far  from  where 
the  iron  bridge  now  spans  the  stream  at 
Brantford.  From  this  circumstance  the 
phu'c  came  to  be  known  as  "  Brant's  ford  ;" 
and  when,  years  afterwards,  a  village  sprang 
up  close  by,  the  name  of  "  Brantford  "  was 
given  to  it. 

The  Indians  had  not  been  long  settled  at 
Mohawk  Village  before  difficulties  began  to 
arise  between  them  and  the  Canadian  Go\-^ 
emment  as  to  the  nature  of  the  title  to  their 
lands.  The  Indians,  .supposing  their  title  to 
be  an  ab.solute  one,  began  to  make  leases  and 
sales  to  the  white  settlers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. To  this  proceeding  the  Government 
objected,  upon  the  ground  that  the  Crown 
had  a  pre-emptive  right,  and  that  the  land 
btdonged  to  the  Indians  only  so  long  as  they 
chose  to  occupy  it.  Many  conferences  were 
held,  but  no  adjustment  .satisfactory  to  the 
Indians  was  arrived  at.  There  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  subsequent  legislation  and  dip- 
lomacy over  this  vexed  question,  but  .^  far 
as  any  unfettered  power  of  alienatior  oi'  tlie 
lands  is  concerned  Governor  Hahiimand's 
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grant  was  practically  a  nullity,  and  so  re- 
mains to  this  clay.  These  dlspute.s  embittered 
the  (.'hiof's  declinin<f  years,  which  were 
further  rendered  unhappy  by  petty  di.ssim- 
sions  among  the  various  tribes  composing 
the  Six  Nations;  dissensions  wiiicii  he  vainly 
endeavoured  to  permanently  allay.  Another 
affliction  bel'e!  him  in  the  shape  of  a  dissi- 
pated and  worthless  son,  whom  he  acciden- 
tally killed  in  self-defence.  The  la.st  few 
years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  a  house  built 
by  him  at  Wellin<i;ton  Square,  now  called 
Burlington,  a  few  miles  from  Hamilton.  He 
had  received  a  grant  of  a  large  tract  of  land 
in  this  neighbourhood,  and  he  built  a  home- 
stead there  in  or  about  the  year  l.SOO.  Here 
he  kept  up  a  large  establishment,  including 
seven  or  eight  negro  servants  who  had  for- 
Tierly  been  slaves.  He  exercised  a  profuse 
and  riglit  royal  hospitality,  alike  towards 
the  wliites  and  the  Indian  waiTiors  who 
gathered  round  him.  On  the  first  of  May  in 
each  year  he  u.sed  to  ride  up  with  his  coach- 
and-four,  to  Mohawk  Village,  to  attend  the 
annual  Indian  festival  which  was  held  there. 
On  these  occasions  he  was  gt^nerally  attended 
by  a  numerous  retinue  of  servants  in  livery, 
and  their  procession  used  to  strike  awe  into 
the  minds  of  the  denizens  of  the  settlements 
through  which  they  pa.ssed. 

He  died  at  his  house  at  Wellington 
Square,  after  a  long  and  painful  illn'^ss,  on 
the  2+th  November,  1807,  in  the  sixty-fifth 
year  of  Ids  age.  His  hwt  thoughts  were  for 
his  people,  on  who.se  behalf  he  had  fought  so 
bravely,  and  who.se  social  and  moral  improve- 
ment ho  had  been  so  desirous  to  promote. 
His  nephew,  leaning  over  his  bed,  caught 
the  laat  words  that  fell  from  his  lips :  "Have 
pity  on  the  poor  Indians ;  if  you  can  get 
any  influence  with  the  great,  endeavour  to 
do  them  all  the  good  you  can." 

His  remains  were  removed  to  Mohawk 
Village,  near  Brantford,  and  interred  in  the 
yard  of  the  little  church  which  he  had 
built  many  years  before,  and  which  was  the 


first  Christian  church  erected  in  Upper 
Canada.  And  there,  by  the  banks  of  the 
Grand  River, 

"  After  life's  fitful  fever  he  aleops  well." 

Sufficient  has  been  said  in  the  course  of 
the  preceding  sketch  to  enable  the  reader  to 
form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  char- 
acter of  this  greatest  representativt!  of  the 
heroic  Six  Nations.  No  expression  of  opin- 
ion was  ever  more  unjust  than  that  which 
has  persistently  held  him  up  to  the  execra- 
tion of  mankind  as  a  mon.stcr  of  cruelty. 
That  the  exigencies  of  his  position  compel- 
led him  to  wink  at  many  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  his  troops  is  beyond  question. 
That,  however,  wai*  a  ncce.ssary  incident  of 
Indian  warfare ;  nay,  of  all  warfare ;  and 
after  a  careful  consultation  and  comparison 
of  authorities  we  can  come  to  no  other  con- 
clusion than  that,  for  an  Indian,  reared 
among  the  customs  and  traditions  of  the 
Six  Nations,  Joseph  Brant  was  a  humane 
and  kind-hearted  man.'  No  act  of  perfidy 
was  ever  brought  home  to  him.  He  was  a 
constant  and  faithful  friend,  and,  though 
.stern,  by  no  means  an  implacable  enemy. 
His  dauntless  courage  and  devotion  to  his 
people  have  never  been  .seriously  questioned. 
The  charges  of  self-seeking  aiid  peculation 
which  Red  Jacket  attempted  to  fasten  upon 
him  only  served  to  render  his  integrity 
more  apparent  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been.  He  was  not  distinguished  for 
brilliant  flights  of  eloquence,  as  were  Te- 
cumseh  and  Cornstalk ;  but  both  his  speeches 
and  writings  abound  with  a  clear,  .sound 
common-sen.se,  which  was  quite  as  nnieh  to 
the  purpose  in  his  dealings  with  mankind. 
His  early  advantages  of  education  were  not 
great,  but  he  made  the  best  use  of  his  time, 
and  some  of  his  correspondence  written 
iluring  the  latter  years  of  his  life  would  not 
discredit  an  English  statesman.  He  trans- 
lated a  part  of  the  prayei-s  and  services  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  also  a  portion 
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of  the  Goapels,  into  the  Mohawk  language, 
ami  towards  the  ckwc  of  his  life  iiiadu  some 
prepanitiiiM  for  a  vohiiiiiiious  liistory  of  the 
8ix  Nations.  Tliis  latter  work  he  did  not 
live  to  carry  out.  In  his  social,  domestic 
and  business  relations  he  was  true  and 
hone.st,  and  nothing  pleasod  liiin  better  than 
to  diffuse  a  liberal  and  genial  hospitality  in 
his  own  home.  Taking  him  for  all  in  all, 
making  due  allowanee  for  the  frailties  and 
imperfections  incidental  to  humanity,  we 
must  pronounce  .loseph  Brant  to  have  pos- 
sessed in  an  eminent  degree  many  of  the 
qualities  which  go  to  make  a  good  and  a 
great  man. 

Brant  was  thrice  married.  By  his  first 
wife,  Margaret,  he  had  two  children,  Isaac 
and  t-hri.stina,  whose  descendants  are  still 
living.  By  his  second  wife  he  had  no  i.ssue. 
His  third  wife,  Cathaiine,  whom  he  married 
in  1780,  .survived  him,  and  was  forty-eight 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death.  She 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  head  chief 
of  the  Turtle  tribe,  the  tribe  first  in  dignity 
among  the  Mohawks.  By  the  usages  of  that 
nation,  upon  her  devolved  the  right  of  na- 
ming her  husband's  successor  in  the  chief- 
taincy. The  canons  governing  the  descent 
of  the  chieftaincy  of  the  Six  Nations  recog- 
nize, in  a  somewhat  modified  form,  the 
doctrine  of  primogeniture ;  but  the  inheri- 
tance descends  through  the  female  line,  and 
the  survivin<i  female  has  a  riirht,  if  she  so 
pleases,  to  appoint  any  of  her  own  male  oH- 
spring  to  the  vacant  sovereignty.  Catharine 
Brant  exercised  her  right  by  appointing  to 
^hat  dignity  John  Brant,  her  third  and 
youngest  son.  This  youth,  whose  Indian 
name  wa.s  Ahyouwaighs,  was  at  the  time  of 
his  father's  death  only  thirteen  years  of 
age.  He  was  born  at  Mohawk  village,  on 
the  27th  of  Septendjer,  1794,  and  received 
a  liberal  Jinglish  education.  Upon  tho 
breaking  out  of  the  war  of  j.812  the  young 
chief  took  the  field  with  his  warriors,  on 
behalf  of  Great  Britain,  and  was  engaged  in 


most  of  the  actions  on  the  Niagara  frontier, 
including  the  battles  of  Queenston  Heights, 
Liuuly's  Lane,  and  Beaver  Dams.  When 
the  war  closed  in  1«S15  he  settled  at  "  Brant 
House,"  the  former  residence  of  his  father, 
at  Wellington  Square.  Here  he  and  his 
sister  Elizabeth  dispensed  a  cheerful  hosj)!- 
tality  for  many  years.  In  1M2I  he  visited 
England  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  do 
what  his  father  hail  failed  in  doing;  viz., to 
bring  about  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the 
di.sputes  between  the  Government  and  the 
Indians  respecting  the  title  of  the  latter  to 
their  lands.  His  mi,s.sion,  however,  was 
unsuccessful.  While  in  England  he  called 
upon  the  poet  Campbell,  and  ondeavouivd 
to  induce  that  gentlenuui  to  expunge  cer- 
tain stanzas  from  the  poem  of  "  Gertrude  of 
Wyoming" — with  what  success  has  already 
been  mentioned. 

In  the  year  1827  Ahyouwaighs  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie  to  the 
rank  of  Captain,  and  also  to  the  superin- 
tendency  of  the  Six  Nations.  In  1832  he 
was  elected  as  a  member  of  the  Provincial 
Parliament  for  tlie  county  of  Haldimand, 
but  his  election  was  contested  and  even- 
tually set  aside,  upon  the  ground  that  many 
of  the  persoas  by  whose  votes  he  had  been 
elected  were  merely  lessees  of  Indian  lands, 
tind  not  entitled,  under  the  law  as  it  then 
stood,  to  exercise  the  franchise.  Within  a 
few  months  afterwards,  and  in  the  same 
year,  he  was  carried  off  by  cholera,  and  was 
buried  in  the  same  vault  as  his  father.  He 
was  never  married,  and  left  no  issue.  His 
sister  Elizabeth  was  married  to  William 
Johnson  Kerr,  a  grandson  of  that  same  Sir 
William  Johnson  who  had  formerly  been  a 
patron  of  the  great  Thayendanegea.  She 
died  at  Wellington  Square  in  April,  1834, 
leaving  several  childrcTi,  all  of  whom  are 
since  dead.  By  his  third  wife  Brant  had 
several  other  children,  whose  descendants 
are  still  living  in  various  parts  of  Ontario. 
His   widow   died    at   tlie   advanced  age   of 
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soventy-cighfc  years,  on  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber, lH.'t7,  lii-iiii;  tlie  thirtieth  anniversary  of 
her  husband's  death. 

The  old  house  in  which  Jaseph  Brant 
died  at  WVUiiif^ton  Scpiare  is  sti'.l  in  exis- 
tence, tiio\ij^h  it  has  been  so  covered  in  by 
inoflern  improvements  that  no  part  of  ^lic 
original  structure  is  outwardly  visible.  Mr. 
J.  Simcoe  Kerr,  a  .son  of  Brant's  daugliter 
Elizabeth,  continued  to  reside  at  the  old 
boiii('st(!ad  down  to  the  time  of  his  death  in 
IS7">.  It  has  since  been  leased  and  refitted 
for  a  summer  hotel,  and  is  now  known  lus 
"Brant  House."  The  room  in  which  the  old 
chief  was  sf)  unhappy  as  to  slay  his  son  is 
pointed  out  to  visitors,  with  stains — said  to 
be  the  original  blood-stains — on  the  floor. 
Among  the  historical  objects  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  is  a  gnarled  oak,  nearly 
six  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  known  aa 
"'i'he  Old  Council  Tree,"  from  the  fact  that 
the  chief  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  Six 
Nations  were  wont  to  hold  conferences  be- 
neath its  spreading  bi-anches.  Close  by  is 
a  mound  where  lie  the  bodies  of  many  of 
Brant's  Indian  contemporaries,  buried,  native 
fashion,  in  a  eirch>,  with  the  feet  conver- 
ging to  a  centre. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  wooden  vault  in 
which  Brant's  remains  and  tho.se  of  his  .son 
John  Were  interred  had  liecome  dilapidated. 
The  Six  Nations  resolved  upon  constructing 
a  new  one  of  stone,  and  re-interring  the  re- 
mains. Brant  was  a  prominent  mend  er  of 
the  Masonic  fraternity  in  his  day,  and  the 
various  Masonic  lodges  throughout  the  neigh- 
bourliood  lent  their  aid  to  the  Indians  in 
their  undertaking.  The  project  was  finally 
carried  out  on  the  27th  of  November,  18.'i0. 
There  wius  an  immense  gathering  at  Mohawk 
village  on  the  occasion,  which  is  generally 
referred  to  as  "Brant's  second  funeral."  The 
Indians  and  whites  vied  with  each  other  in 
doing  houoin-  to  the  memory  of  the  departe  I 
chief.  The  remains  were  interred  in  a  mon 
spacious  vault,  over  which  a  j^Iain  granite 


tomb  was  raised.  Upon  the  slab  which 
covers  the  aperture  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : 

This  Tomb 
Is  eroctod  to  tlie  memory  of 

TH.\VENDANE(iE.\,  or 
C.\PT.    JOSEPH    BRANT, 

Principal  Cliicf  and 

Wiirrior  of 

Tho  Six  NrttioiiH  ImliniiH, 

By  l'i>*  Fi'Uow  S\il)j(^ct8, 

Admirers  of  liis  Fidelity  luid 

Attuchinent  to  the 

Britifdi  Crown. 

Uoi'ii  on  tliu  Bivnks  of  tliu 

Ohio  River,  1742,  died  at 

Wellington  Square,  U.C,  1807. 

It  also  uoiitaina  the  remains 
Of  his  son  Ahyouwaiglm,  or 

CAPT.  JOHN  BRANT, 

Who  succeeded  liis  fatlier  as 

TEKARIHOGEA, 

And  distinguished  liiiiiself 
In  tho  war  of  1812-15. 

Born  at  the  Moliawk  Village,  U.C,  1704; 
Died  at  tlio  aaine  place,  1832. 

Erected  1850. 

This  .sketch  would  be  incomplete  without 
some  allusion  to  thi^  project  which  was  set 
in  motion  a1)out  si.K  years  ago,  having  for 
its  object  the  erecticjn  of  a  suitable  monu- 
ment to  the  great  Chief's  memory.  On  the 
2')th  of  August,  1874,  His  Excellency  the 
Earl  of  Dutt'erin,  in  re.spon.se  to  an  invita- 
tion from  the  Six  Nations,  paid  them  a  visit 
at  their  Council  House,  in  the  township  of 
Tuscarora,  a  few  miles  below  Brantford.  He 
was  entertained  by  the  chiefs  and  warriors, 
who  sulimitted  to  him,  for  transmission  to 
England,  an  address  to  His  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Arthur,  who  had  been  enrolled  an 
Honorary  C^hief  of  the  Confederacy  on  the 
occasion  of  liis  visit  to  Canada  in  1809.    The 
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address,  after  roferrinj,'  to  Brant's  ninny  nnd 
inipurtiuit  sorvice.s  to  the  Britisli  Crown,  ex- 
pressfd  tlie  anxious  desire  of  his  people  to  see 
a  tittinj,'  inoniniient  ereeti'il  to  his  memory. 
Lord  DuH'erin  transmitted  the  addres.s,  and 
received  Prince  Artiuir's  a&suranees  of  his 
approval  of,  and  ;,'()od  will  towards,  tlie  nn- 
dertakinij.  A  eonnnittue,  consistinj,'  of  many 
of  the  leading  otKcials  and  residents  of  the 
Dominion,  was  at  once  formed,  and  a  sub- 
scription list  was  opened  at  the  Bank  of 
British  North  America,  at  Brantford.  A 
good  many  eontrihutions  have  since  come  in, 
but  the  fund  is  still  insutlieient  to  enable  the 
connnittee  to  carry  out  their  project  in  a  tit- 
ting  I'lanniM'.  We  have  referred  to  the  fact 
that  no  village  is  now  in  existence  at  Mo- 
hawk. The  Indians  have  deserted  the  neigh- 
bourhood and  taken  up  their  quarters  else- 
where. Brant's  tomb  by  the  old  church, 
being  in  an  out-of-the-way  spot,  remote  from 
the  haunts  of  men,  has  fallen  a  pre}'  to  the 
sacrilegious  hands  of  tourists  and  others,  who 
have  slinmefully  mutilated  it  l)y  the  repeated 
chipping-otf  of  fragments  which  have  been 
carried  away  as  relics.  It  is  proposed  to 
place  the  new  moiuiment  in  the  centre  of 
Victoria  Park,  opposite  the  Court  Hou.se,  in 
Brantford,  where  it  will  lie  under  the  sin- 
V  •i'.lunce  of  the  local  authorities,  and  where 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  mutilation.  That 
Brant's  memory  deserves  such  a  tribute  is  a 
matter  as  to  which  there  can  be  no  ditfer- 


ence  of  opinion,  and  the  undertaking  i.sont 
that  deserves  the  hearty  support  of  the 
(Canadian  people.  We  owe  a  heavy  debt  to 
the  Indians;  a  heavicir  debt  than  we  are 
likely  to  pay.  W'e  have  not,  perhaps,  lH;en 
utterly  unmindful  of  our  obligations  to 
them  ;  nor  have  we,  like  our  neighbours 
acro.ss  the  lines,  carried  on  against  Miem 
a  .systematic  course  of  robbery  and  spolia- 
tion. We  have  not  set  ourselves  deliber- 
ately to  work  to  kill  them  otf  with  tire- 
water,  nor  liavo  we  in  anywise  carried  on 
against  them  a  war  of  extermination.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  been  too  nnich 
accustomed  to  treat  and  think  of  them  as  a 
dwindling  race  of  mere  bariiariaiis ;  as  a 
])e()ple  whose  tloom  has  long  since  been  j)ro- 
nounced ;  a.s  hindrances  to  civilization, which 
have  been  im{)o.seil  upon  us  by  the  ruthle.ts 
force  of  circumstances.  That  the  Indian, 
in  his  higher  development,  is  something 
more  than  a  barbarian,  does  not,  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  stand  in  any  need  of  pro<(f.  But 
it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  keep  faith,  even 
with  barbarians.  It  becomea  us  to  prove 
that  we  are  not  insensible  to  courageous 
deeds  done  in  our  behalf,  and  to  true  fealty 
gratuitously  rendered  to  us  at  a  time  when 
the  market-price  ot  fealty  was  high.  It  does 
not  reHect  credit  upon  our  national  .sen.se  of 
gratitude  that  no  titting  monument  marks 
our  appreciation  of  the  .services  of  those  two 
great  Indians,  Brant  and  Tecumseh. 
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SIR  GEORGE  ETIENNE  CARTIER. 


IN  the  village  of  St.  Antoine,  in  the 
county  of  Verch^res,  wius  liorn,  on  the 
(ith  of  September,  ISl-t,  George  Etieiun' 
Cartier.  It  was  claimed  for  him  that  he 
was  descended  from  one  of  tlie  nephews 
of  Jaciiues  Cartier,  the  adventurous  Bre- 
ton navigator,  who  showed  to  France  the 
ocean  patiiways  to  a  Western  Empire.  But 
George  Etienne  stood  in  no  need  of  the  dim 
and  flickering  lustre  reflected  from  remote 
family  achievement.  He  made  for  himself, 
in  the  history  of  his  country,  a  name  and  a 
fame  which,  liy  right  of  native  ability  and 
resolute  and  fortunate  eflbrt,  are  perma- 
nently his  own. 

His  immediate  ancestors  were  of  the 
better  class  of  French  Canadians.  His 
grandfatlier,  a  successful  merchant,  was  one 
of  the  first  members  cho.sen  for  the  county 
of  VerchtNres,  when  the  Constitutional  Act 
of  1791  gave  to  Lower  Canada  the  right 
to  representative  institutions.  In  Lower 
Canr.da,  in  the  early  <lay.s  of  George  Etienne 
Cartier,  two  avocations  possessed,  and  still 
possess,  a  strong  attraction  for  the  more 
gifted  amongst  the  younger  population. 
These  avocations  were  the  Church  and  the 
Bar.  Cartier  chose  the  latter.  To  qualify 
himself  for  his  intended  profession,  he  pur- 
sued, for  eight  years,  a  course  of  study  at  the 
College  of  St.  Suipice,  in  the  city  of  Mon- 
treal. There  is  no  tradition  to  show  that  he 
was  a  brilliant  student.  In  this  respect  lie 
aikis  another  to  the  number  of  eminent  men 
who  reserved,  not  for  the  ideal  world  of 
11 


the  school-room,  but  for  the  actual  world  o.* 
after  life,  powers  and  faculties  previously 
unsuspected,  because  undisplayed.  After 
leaving  college  he  entered  upon  the  study 
of  the  law;  in  IHSo  he  began  practice  in 
the  city  of  Montreal.  The  legal  profession, 
crowded  at  that  period,  over-crowded  at  the 
present  time,  still  attbrds,  to  u.se  the  simile 
of  Daniel  Webster,  "  room  in  the  upper 
story."  To  that  place  of  vantage  Cartier 
made  his  way.  The  explanation  of  his  suc- 
cess is  not  far  to  seek.  He  possessed  at  that 
time,  and  until  the  end  of  his  life,  an  in- 
dustry that  never  knew  cessation,  an  energy 
that  never  faltered,  and  an  ever-present  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  ability. 

But,  for  young  Cartier,  another  pursuit 
besides  law  presented  imperative  claims  to 
attention.  This  was  politics.  To  him,  and  to 
the  majority  of  his  countrymen,  they  seemed 
to  mean  political  existence,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  their  language  and  institutions. 
Cartier  had  scarcely  beg"n  the  practice  of  his 
profession  when  he  was  drawn  into  the  vor- 
tex. Louis  Joseph  Papineau,  Speaker  of  the 
Legislative  A.ssemblysince  the  year  1817, had 
been  (laming,  like  a  portentous  meteor,  in 
the  troubled  sky  of  Canadian  politics.  Un- 
der his  influence,  Cartier,  like  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  French-Canadians, 
fell.  It  was  no  wonder.  Papineau  was  an 
impetuous  leader  ;  he  had  a  popular  cause  ; 
he  a])p  .  •'"  to  be  fighting  an  unequal 
battle.  To  narrate  in  detail  the  causes 
which  created   a   leader  out  of  Papineau, 
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and  which  attracted  to  his  banner  all 
the  more  enthusiastic  among  the  French- 
Canadians,  would  bo  to  till  volumes :  to 
write  a  history  of  a  country,  and  not  the 
brief  biography  of  a  man.  But  a  few  words 
may  serve  to  convey  a  faint  idea  of  the  poli- 
tical condition  of  Lower  Canada,  at  the  time 
whenCartier  ventured  into  the  perilous  path- 
ways of  the  Provincial  politics  of  that  epoch. 
From  the  conquest  of  Canada,  in  17()0,  to 
1791  (the  year  of  the  passing  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Act),  Canada  was  a  portion  of 
the  British  Empire,  but  was  an  alien  in 
respect  to  British  institutions.  This  Act 
divided  what  was  known  as  the  Province 
of  Quebec  into  two  new  Provinces — Upper 
and  Lower  Cana(]a.  A  Legislature  was,  by 
the  Act,  established  in  each  Province.  It 
consisted  of  a  House  of  Assembly  and  a 
Legislative  Council.  The  people  elected 
the  Assembly ;  the  Crown  nominated  the 
Council.  Herein  lay  the  monstrous  defect 
of  the  Constitutional  Act ;  the  poisonous 
leaven  that  corrupted  the  body  politic  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Cana<.la ;  the  pestilent 
germ  that  developed  into  outrageous  mis- 
government,  jeopardy  of  British  connection, 
and  ultimate  rebellion.  The  Upper  House, 
nominated  by  the  Crown,  was  not  only 
irresponsible  to  the  people,  but  set  their 
wishes  at  absolute  defiance.  The  popular 
Assembly  might  pass  necessary  measures; 
the  Council  expunged  the  provisions  that 
made  them  useful,  or  trampled  them  under 
foot.  The  oligarchy,  which  was  continually 
in  a  minority  in  the  Assembly,  but  always 
in  a  majority  in  the  Council,  lorded  it 
over  Lower  Canada  in  ccmtemptuous  in- 
(litferenee  to  the  wishes  of  the  French 
Canadian  majority.*  The  (Jovernor,  who 
was  commissioned  to  represent  the   King, 

*  It  i«  hut  justice,  howevsr,  to  the  I^eKialative  Council 
of  lA>wer  Canmla  to  say  that,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
in  those  times  of  pdlitieal  tumult,  the  lufusiU  of  th.it  hody 
to  yield  to  the  Li'KiBlative  Ansenilily  wiw  the  me«nn  of 
prenerviuK  Britinh  connection,  and  nf  prpventinff  the  in- 
terests of  tiie  British  minority  from  heinj;  sacrificed. 


v.'a,s  the  mere  jjuppet  of  the  oligarchy. 
While  tliey  flattered  him  they  ruled  him, 
and  cajoled  while  they  enslaved.  Thus, 
for  long  and  weary  years,  was  enacted  the 
wretched  drama  of  despotism  under  a  con- 
stitutional mask.  There  seemtHl  no  sijjn  of 
relief  The  Governors  and  the  oligarchy,  by 
their  machinations,  had  gained  the  ear  of  the 
Imperial  authorities,  and  tricked  them  into 
the  belief  that  to  rule  in  contempt  of  Brit- 
ish institutions  was  the  only  means  of  per- 
petuating British  rule  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada.  With  the  intention  to  act  justly, 
the  British  Government,  above  all  others, 
seemed,  at  this  period,  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  warnings  of  experience;  seemed 
doomed  never  to  know  the  truths  as  to  the 
dismal  history  of  colonial  inLsgovernment. 
The  loss  of  the  thirteen  Colonies  had  been 
a  lesson  taught  in  vain.  Not  until  the  Earl 
of  Durham,  in  a  state  paper  which  eclipses, 
for  abili.y,  conscientiousness,  vast  industry, 
and  fearless  truthfulness,  any  other  of  the 
kind  in  the  diplomatic  literature  of  the 
British  American  Colonies — not  until  he 
laid  bare  the  ulcers  and  festering  wounds 
on  the  Canadian  body  politic,  did  the  Im- 
perial authorities  leain  the  truth,  and  set 
themselves  to  prepare  a  remedy.  In  the 
year  18H7  the  patience  and  prudence  of  the 
French-Canadian  leaders  gave  way.  The 
plepding  for  Reform  had  been  scouted  as 
treason ;  now  insurrection  was  about  to 
take  the  place  of  argument.  Among  the 
deplorable  elements  engendered  in  the  long 
struggle  for  a  better  state  of  things  wjvs 
that  of  race-hatred.  For  this  dangerous 
passion,  Papineau,  often  violent  in  language 
and  unwi.se  in  denunciation,  was  more 
responsible  than  his  opponents.  To  this 
passion,  Cartier,  even  in  his  hot  youth, 
would  not  surrender  himself.  But,  when 
the  movement  which  Paj)ineau  for  nearly 
a  t|uarter  of  a  century  had  fostered,  burst 
away  from  his  control,  and  leapt  from  agita- 
tion into  rebellion,  (ieorge  Etienne  Cartier, 
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throwing  to  the  winds  considerations  of 
•solfisliness  ami  jirudonw,  Ixddly  toolc  his 
life  in  his  liiiiul,  and  ap|)ealed  to  tlie  arliitra- 
munt  of  the  sword. 

The  autumn  of  1H;}7  wa.s  ominous  of 
coming  troul)los.  The  Government,  even  if 
no  other  sources  of  information  had  been  at 
their  command,  could  not  fail  to  perceive  in 
the  speeches  of  the  more  impetuous  of  the 
Frencli  (Canadian  leaders  that  an  appeal  to 
arms  was  in  immediate  contemplation. 

Mtcr  waiting  for  a  period  which  to  their 
friends  .seemed  perilously  prolonged,  the 
authorities  determined  at  length  to  grapple 
with  the  incipient  insurrection. 

On  tlie  16th  of  November,  1837,  warrants 
for  high  treason  were  i.ssucd  against  the 
Montreal  agitators  who  were  inciting  the 
peop'.3  to  rebellion.  Papineau  was  included 
in  th<,'  number,  but  he  had  been  warned  in 
time.  He  placed  the  Ht.  Lawrence  lietwoon 
himself  an<l  arr<!st,  and  made  good  liis  way 
towards  the  Richelieu  River.  His  arrival 
in  tliat  locality  lirought  to  a  focus  the  latent 
elements  of  revolt.  The  disaffected  peas- 
antry of  the  surrounding  districts  trooped 
to  their  headquarters,  a  village  named  De- 
bartzch,  in  the  parish  of  8t.  Charles. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  encampment  at 
St.  (Charles,  there  was  another  and  more 
memorable  mustering-place  of  the  "patriots." 
This  was  at  St.  Denis,  on  the  Chambly 
River.  The  loader  f)f  tlie  patriots  was  Dr. 
Wolfred  Nelson,  a  man  whose  energy,  cour- 
age and  principles  won  him  tlje  unshaken 
confideniie  of  the  peasantiy. 

At  St.  Denis  we  tind  George  Etienne 
Cartier. 

A  British  Force  under  Colonel  Gore,  a 
Waterloo  veteran,  Wius  sent  against  St.  Denis. 
Accompanying  the  expedition  was  a  deputy- 
sheriff  armed  with  a  warrant  for  the  arrest 
of  Dr.  Wolfi-eil  Nelson  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2.Trd  of  November, 
1837,  the  troops,  after  a  twelve  hours'  march 


through  the  sloughs,  mud,  and  pit-falls  of 
a  winter  road  in  Lower  ('anada,  approached 
the  village  of  St.  Denis.  A  contemporary 
account  thus  narrates  the  result  of  the 
attack  on  the  position  of  tlie  insurgents : — 
"  The  necessary  orders  weri>,  given  for  the 
troops  to  advance;  an  order  which  was 
promptly  obeyed,  notwitlistanding  the  har- 
assing and  .fatiguing  march  of  the  night. 
Towards  the  north-eastern  entrance  of  the 
village  of  St.  Denis  there  is  a  large  stone 
house,  of  three  or  four  stories,  which  was 
discovered  to  be  full  of  armed  men,  who 
opened  a  sharp  and  galling  fire  upon  the 
troops.  The  skirmishing  paity  here  consist- 
ed of  the  light  company  of  the  32nd,  under 
Captain  Markham.  Within  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  the  firing  commenced,  Captain 
Markham  was  severely  wounded  in  the  leg ; 
and,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  received 
two  dangerous  wounds  in  the  neck,  which 
brougVc  him  to  the  ground.  In  conveying 
him  to  the  rear,  he  received  another  wound, 
a  proof  of  the  dexterity  and  precision  of 
the  fire  kept  up  by  the  patriots.  It  was 
found  by  Colonel  Gore  that  the  infantry, 
deprived  of  the  a-ssistance  of  Colonel  Wethe- 
vaU's  force,  was  inadequate  to  cope  with 
the  terrible  fire  of  musketry  that  was  kept 
up  and  directed  against  them  from  the 
stone  hou.se.  The  field-piece,  accordingly, 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  tliis  fort  of  the 
insurgent  ai'iny,  and  injured  it  considerably, 
.sending  many  of  the  inmates  to  their  final 
account.  Notwithstanding,  as  the  ammuni- 
tion was  nc^arly  exhausted,  it  was  deemed 
prudent  to  retire,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
communication  with  Sorel,  as  many  of  the 
inhabitants  were  seen  gatheriuLr  from  all 
directions  to  the  scene  of  action.  About 
half-past  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  order 
to  fall  back  was  given. ;  and,  with  the  loss 
of  six  men  killed  and  ten  wounded,  a  re- 
treat was  commenced.  The  roads  were  so 
V)ad  it  was  impossible  to  get  farther  than 
three  miles  that  night,  and  Colonel  Gore  was 
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under  the  necessity  of  bivouacking  till  day- 
light of  Friday  morning  (24t]i),  when  ho 
again  coniinonced  his  inarch  upon  Sorel, 
which  he  reached  that  afternoon." 

On  the  2Jthof  November,  1837,  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Wetherall  and  a  Britisli  force 
drove  the  patriots  from  their  position  at  St. 
Charles.  A  few  days  after  this  event  C!Iolo- 
nel  (Jore,  with  his  eonnnand  reinforced, 
marchc^d  upon  St.  Denis.  But  the  victory 
at  St.  Charles  had  cau.sed  defeetion.s  in  the 
rauk.s  of  Dr.  Nelson.  He  did  not  await  a 
second  attack,  but  abandoned  his  po.sition, 
and  sought  to  make  his  escape  to  the 
United  States.  Thus  ended  the  operations 
on  the  Richelieu,  and  with  them  the  rebel- 
lion south  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence. 

George  E.  Cartier  was  with  Dr.  Nelson  in 
the  combat  at  St.  Denis.  In  after  life,  a 
political  opponent  would  sometimes  taunt 
him  with  cowardice  on  that  occasion.  To 
such  reproaclies  he  never  replied,  and 
hence  there  were  some  persons  who  sus- 
pected that  there  might  be  truth  in  the 
accusation.  But  Cartier  himself  knew  bet- 
ter, and  could  afford  to  be  silent.  Ten 
years  or  .so  after  St.  Denis  his  conduct 
was  described  by  Dr.  Nelson,  who  was 
qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject.  In  La 
Minerue,  of  Montreal,  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 4th,  1848,  Dr.  Nelson's  "attestation," 
dated  Montreal,  21st  August,  1848,  was  pub- 
lished in  Freneh.  "  Seeing,"  .says  the  Doc- 
tor, "  that  an  appeal  has  been  nmde  to  me 
to  give  my  testimony  concerning  certain 
events  at  St.  Denis,  in  1837,  I  will  do  so 
in  the  interests  of  truth  and  justice.  I 
owe  this  to  my  friends,  and  to  the  country 
in  general. 

"It  is  true  that  M.  Henri  Cartier*  re- 
marked that  it  would  be  well  to  retreat, 
seeing  the  destruction  caused  by  the  dis- 
charges of  the  enemy,  the  want  of  muni- 


tions, and  the  flight  of  a  number  of  persons 
of  con.sequence.  I  strongly  opposetl  this  re- 
retreat;  but,  notwithstanding  that,  M.  Henri 
Cai'tier  vigorously  supported  us  during  all 
the  day.  M.  GEolUiK  Cautiku  never  made 
allusion  to  the  retreat,  and  he,  like  his  cousin, 
M.  H.  Cartier,  valiantly  and  effectively  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  this  struggle.  And 
these  gentlemen  only  left  me  when  I  was 
myself  obliged  to  leave,  nine  days  after  this 
event,  when  the  seccmd  expedition  of  troops 
moved  against  St.  Denis ;  resistance  then 
having  become  impossible.  I  .sent  M.  ( ieorge 
('artier,  towards  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, for  some  stores  to  St.  Antoine,  and  he 
promptly  returned  with  succour,  after  about 
an  hour's  absence.  M.  George  Cartier  did 
not  wear  a  tiiqeu  bleu*  on  the  day  of  the 
battle. 

"  Woi.FRED    NKUSON. 
"Montreal,  Slst  Augunt,  1848." 

The  authority  of  Dr.  Wolfred  Nelson 
must  be  accepted  as  conclusive  evidence 
respecting  the  personal  courage  of  C'artier, 
who,  it  would  seem,  acted  in  the  capacity 
of  Aide-de-camp  to  the  valiant  Doctor. 
Cartier,  at  this  battle,  was  in  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  his  age.  It  was  also  charged 
against  him  by  some  of  his  political  op- 
ponents that,  for  his  participation  in  the 
events  of  1837,  a  reward  was  offered  for 
his  head.  The  present  writer  has  not  been 
able  to  verify  this  fact.  The  name  of 
Cartier  does  not  appear  in  the  lists  of 
those  for  whose  apprehension  the  Governor 
proclaimed  rewards.  Some  time  after  the 
fight  at  St.  Denis,  Cartier  took  refuge  in 
the  United  States.  Although  ho  was  un- 
named in  the  proclamations,  his  coui-se  of 
action  was  well  known  to  the  Govern- 
ment. He  would  have  been  arrested  at  the 
time  if  it  had  been  possible,  and  his  fate 
would  probably  have  been  like  that  of  his 

*  The  titquf  Ueu  ia  the  bhie  woollen  night-cap,  the  di(- 
tinctive  national  head-dresn  of  the  habitant: 
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commander  at  St.  Denis — banishment.  He 
roturneil  .secretly  from  tlie  United  States 
to  Canada,  and  remained  in  hiding  for  a 
time.  His  sechi.sion,  however,  wius  not  of 
very  long  duration.  An  intimation  from  the 
authorities  assured  him  that  on  presenting 
himself  in  puhlic  ho  would  not  he  arrested. 
The  [jfomi.se  was  faithfully  kcspt. 

The  result  of  M.  Cartier's  participation  in 
the  rebellion  of  1H37  was  that  for  nearly 
ten  year.s  after  its  clo.so  he  took  no  active 
part  in  public  life.  In  1848,  yielding  to  the 
pressure  of  his  friends,  he  was  returned  to 
Parliament  as  the  representative  of  his 
native  county  of  Verchferes.  He  could  not 
have  made  his  entry  into  public  life  at  a 
more  favourable  moment  for  a  man  of  the 
liberal  tendencies  which  then  dominated 
him.  The  Governor-General  was  the  Earl  of 
Elgin,  the  greatest  man,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Earl  of  Durham,  ever  commissioned 
by  the  British  Government  to  perform  the 
functions  of  Viceroy  of  <  'anada.  The  La- 
fontaine-Baldwin  Cabinet,  never  before  or 
since  excelled  for  ability  and  administrative 
talent,  swayed  the  political  destinies  of  the 
Province.  A  seat  in  the  House  of  Assembly, 
for  two  .sessions,  in  the  time  of  Baldwin  and 
Lafontaine,  was  in  itself  a  political  educa- 
tion. Cartier  was  an  apt  learner.  In  the 
.session  of  1850  he  showed  how  well  he 
understood  the  needs  of  his  native  Pro- 
vince. In  that  year  Lafontaine  proposed, 
in  the  House  of  Assembly,  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions for  the  abolition  of  the  Seignorial 
Tenure.  Like  every  other  abuse  which  has 
the  plea  of  age  for  its  defence,  the  Seigno- 
rial  System  found  detennined  advocates. 
But  its  opponents  were  not  only  more 
mnnerous,  but  had  an  infinitely  better 
cause.  Some  great  debates  arose  on  this 
subject,  for  it  was  one  that  went  home  to 
the  w^hole  body  of  the  French  Canadian 
peasantry.  It  appealeil,  also,  to  the  dearest 
interests  of  the  seigneurs.  Cartier  was  one 
of  those  who  offered  strong  opposition  to 


the  tenure.  As  the  repre,sentative  of  a 
purely  agi'icultural  country  he  could  take 
no  other  cour.w,  but  the  position  he  as- 
sumed was  in  accordance  with  his  convic- 
tions. Jn  his  place  in  the  House  he  boldly 
stated  that  that  portion  of  the  Province 
which  had  been  settled  under  the  Seignori.il 
Tenure  hail  not  made  as  much  progress  as 
the  part  which  had  been  settled  under  the 
Free  Tenure.  He  contended  that  it  was  as 
nuich  the  advantage  of  the  singneur  as  of  the 
tenant  toabolishthe  Feudal  System;  and  that 
the  projjor  time  for  so  doing  had  presented 
itself.  The  general  opinion  of  the  House  was 
that  the  session  was  too  far  advanced  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  question.  It  was  also 
Considered  that  tlui  seigneurs  had  not  had 
time  enough  afforded  them  to  plead  their 
cause.  The  Hon.  Robert  Baldwin  and  M. 
Cartier  were  in  favour  of  settling  the  Seig- 
norial  question  at  once,  and  would  have  pro- 
longed the  session  for  that  purpose ;  but 
M.  Lafontaine  refused  to  con.sent.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  legal  remedies  proposed 
would  not  lead  to  a  definite  .settlement  of 
the  problem.  He  had  no  desire  to  refonn 
and  perpetuate  the  Tenure ;  he  wished  to 
sweep  it  out  of  existence. 

The  Tenure  was  abolished  in  the  year 
1854,  by  the  Hincks-Morin  Administration. 
Tho.se  two  leaders  having  retired  in  1855, 
Sir  Ednnmd  Head,  then  ({overnor-CJeneral, 
called  upon  Sir  Allan  Macnabb  to  form  a 
Cabinet.  Sir  Allan  allied  himself  with  Col. 
E.  P.  Tacho ;  and  the  lattt^r,  on  the  27th  of 
January,  1855,  selected  M.  Cartier  as  Pro- 
vincial Secretaiy.  He  was  not  eager  for 
office.  Under  the  previous  Administration 
he  had  refused  the  position  of  Commissioner 
of  Public  Works. 

The  Legislature,  in  1856,  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  the  subject  of  public 
education.  M.  Cartier  entered  heartily  into 
the  question.  He  had  the  principal  share 
in  preparing  two  measures  which  were 
adopted  by  the  House,     The  one  provided 
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for  the  establishment  of  a  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  for  Lower  (yana<la,  and  for  allow- 
injj;  scliool  ninnicipalitics  to  lovy  thfir  own 
quotas.  The  otlicr  aiitliorizod  the  establish- 
ment of  Normal  Schools  in  Lower  Canada, 
and  created  a  permanent  fund  of  SHH.OOO, 
to  be  devoted  to  superior  inlucation  in  that 
Province.  Part  of  this  money  was  made  up 
out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Jesuits'  estates  ; 
$20,000  of  it  came  from  the  (Consolidated 
Fund.  A  sum  of  ?20,0()0  was  at  the  same 
time  voted  for  the  purposes  of  superior  edu- 
cation in  TTpper  (^anada. 

Tho  ( )pposition  endeavoured  to  alter  these 
two  measures.  It  was  contended  that  the 
distribution  of  $88,000  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Education,  under  an  Order  in 
Council,  would  be  placing  means  of  corrup- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  It 
was  further  contended  that  it  was  unconsti- 
tutional to  deprive  the  Hou.se  of  A.ssembly 
of  the  right  to  vote,  annually,  the  public 
moneys.  The  arguments  of  the  Oppo.sition 
were  sound,  but  were  urged  in  vain,  and  the 
Government  measures  were  carried. 

The  Macnalib-Tacho  Administration,  in 
18.5G,  fell  to  pieces.  There  was  weakness 
within  its  membership.  There  was,  in 
addition,  the  disturbing  ()ue,stion  of  the 
settlement  of  the  seal  of  Government.  The 
House,  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  exciting 
debate,  resolved  that,  after  the  year  18.59, 
the  city  of  Quebec  should  be  the  permanent 
capital  of  (Janada.  A  considerable  number 
of  the  repre.sentatives  of  Upper  Cana<ia  were 
discontented  with  this  arrangement.  They 
consid(;red  that  Qu(!bec  was  too  far  removed 
from  the  centre  of  the  Province. 

The  Government,  in  accordance  with  the 
Resolution  of  the  House,  placed  in  the  esti- 
mates the  stnii  of  $200,000  for  the  erec- 
tion of  Public  Buildings.  The  Hon.  Luther 
Hatiiilton  Holton  proposed  the  following 
amendment : — 

"  That  the  conduct  of  the  Administration 
on  the  subject  of  the  question  of  the  seat 


of  Government,  and  on  other  questions  of 
public  importance,  has  disappointed  the  just 
expectation  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  Pro\  inee." 

The  di.scussion  which  followed  lasted  some 
days.  The  amendment  of  Mr.  Holton  wivs 
Jefeattvl  by  a  majority  of  twenty-three.  B>it, 
among  the  forty-seven  yeas,  were  thirty- 
three  members  from  Upper  Canada;  while, 
from  that  Province,  twenty-seven  only  voted 
with  the  Ministry.  The  vote  was  followed 
by  the  resignation  of  two  members  of  the 
Government,  Me«srs.  Spence  and  Morrison. 
The.se  gentlemen  bcdonged  to  the  Upper 
Canada  section  of  the  Ministry.  The  Hon. 
John  A.  Macdonald  was  the  next  to  secede. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  the  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  capital  had  weakened  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  as  there  was  no  security  tliat 
the  same  votes  would  not  be  repeated  he 
thought  it  best  to  remain  no  longer  in  the 
Cabinet.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Cayley,  also  from 
Upper  Canada,  followed  the  footsteps  of 
Mr.  Macdonald.  Sir  Allan  MacnabL  was  re- 
luctantly forced  to  resign.  The  Governor- 
General  requested  Colonel  Tache  to  form  a 
new  Administration.  He  chose  for  his  col- 
league the  Hon.  John  A.  Macdonald,  in  the 
stead  of  Sir  Allan  Macnabb.  The  new  Minis- 
try was  virtually  a  continuation  of  the  old 
one,  with  two  exceptions :  Mr.  Vankoughnet 
replaced  Sir  Allan  Macnabb  in  the  Uj)per 
(Canada  section ;  Mr.  Terril  replaced  Mr. 
Drummond  in  the  Lower  Canada  .section. 

M.  Cartier,  in  pas.sing  from  one  Ministry 
to  the  other,  changed  his  portfolio.  He  be- 
came Attorney-General  for  Lower  Canada, 
in  the  place  of  Mr.  Drummond.  His  ni-w 
office  was  no  sinecure.  The  session  which 
opened  on  the  2GtIi  of  February,  18.5'^  was 
signalized  by  a  Ministtu'ial  project  wliieh  was 
of  far-reaching  importance  to  Lower  Canada. 
Tliis  was  the  codification  of  the  Civil  Laws, 
and  of  the  Laws  of  Procedure.  The  measure 
was  the  work  of  Attorney-General  Cartii-r. 
He  expended  on  it  great  industry;  he  made 
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it  a  laljoiir  of  love.  As  he  himself  observed, 
the  necessity  of  codificetion  made  itself  felt 
the  more  because  the  Province  was  settled  by 
people  of  diHerent  races.  The  knowledge 
whicli  everyone  should  passess  of  the  laws  of 
his  country  could  only  he  attained  by  eodiK- 
aition.  The  sources  wlienee  those  laws  were 
derived  were  so  varied  that  an  acquaintance 
with  them  demanded  great  research.  Part 
of  the  Civil  Laws  of  Lower  Canada  had 
been  borrowed  from  the  Roman  Law  ;  part 
from  a  body  of  jurisprudence  known  as  the 
Custom  of  Paris ;  part  was  found  in  the 
Edicts  and  Ordonnances,  and  in  the  Provin- 
cial Statutes. 

The  time  was  ripe  for  this  great  and 
benefic(  nt  work.  The  peasantry  of  Lower 
Canada  had  been  emancipated  from  the 
control  of  the  Seigneurs.  The  Land  Laws 
which  had  ruled  them  had  been  swept 
away,  and  an  improved  system  of  jurispru- 
dence, suited  to  the  new  state  of  things, 
was  demanded.  M.  Cartier  was  determined 
to  satisfy  this  demand.  But  there  were  those 
in  Parliament  who  wished  to  proceed  farther 
than  he  then  wanted  to  go.  The  Hon.  Mr. 
Drunnnond,  Attorney-General  in  the  late 
Administration,  and  an  able  jurist,  was  of 
opinion  that  the  laws  of  both  Provinces 
should  be  assimilated,  so  that  there  might 
be  but  one  coile  for  ('anada.  The  reply 
of  Attorney -CJ('neral  Cartier  was  to  the 
ert'ect*  that  it  was  necessary  to  begin  first 
with  the  coiliiication  of  tho.se  laws  which 
Lower  CJanada  imperatively  deman<led. 
After  this,  it  would  be  time  to  think  about 
accomplishing  what  was  proposed.  The 
mea-siu'e  pa.ssed  through  the  Hous(f  of  As- 
sembly and  the  Legislative  Council  without 
opposition.  The  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  (Joveriunent  to  codify  the  laws  be- 
gan their  labours  in  1859,  and  finished  them 
in  i  H()4. 

Some  readers  of  this  sketch  will  remem- 
ber the  occasion  on  which,  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  in  the  city  of  Quebec,  At- 


torney-General Cartier  rose  to  move  the 
resolution  which  would  make  the  Civil 
('ode  the  law  of  the  land.  He  addressed 
the  House  in  French,  and  with  more  seri- 
ousness and  deliberation  than  marked  his 
ordinary  utterances.  He  spoke  with  the 
feeling  of  a  man  who  is  conscious  that  he 
is  placing  the  crowning  stone  on  an  edifice 
which  has  co.st  him  years  of  labour  and 
anxiety  to  build.  As  he  finished  with 
the  words,  "  I  desire  no  better  epitaph  than 
this-  -'  He  accomplished  the  Civil  Code;,'  " 
the  House  did  honour  to  itself  and  to  him 
by  a  hearty  burst  of  applause. 

The  Eastern  Townships  of  Lower  Canada 
are  peopled  mainly  by  an  English-speaking 
population.  But  the  French-Canadians,  in 
course  of  time,  found  their  way  into  these 
districts.  The  result  was,  that  there  were 
two  systems  of  Civil  Law.  To  remedy  this 
evil,  M.  Cartier  prepared  and  carried  through 
Parliament  a  measure  which  introduced  the 
French  Civil  Laws  into  the  Eastern  Town- 
ships, and  rendered  uniform  the  holding  of 
lands. 

Another  most  important  measure  which 
he  succeeded  in  passing  during  the  se.ssion 
of  18.57  was  an  Act  for  the  Decentraliza- 
tion of  Justice.  Its  object  was  to  cheapen 
justice,  and  to  render  it  more  easily  at- 
tainable. "  Th(!  aihninistration  ot"  justice 
in  criminal  ca.ses,  and  in  all  civil  matters 
where  the  amount  involved  was  over  fifty 
pounds,  was  confined  to  si^ven  places:  Que- 
bec, Montreal,  Three  Rivers,  St.  Francis, 
Aylmer,  Sherbrooke  and  Gaspo,  in  a  coun- 
try exceeding  seven  hundred  or  eight  htin- 
dred  miles  in  length."  The  Act  divided 
Lower  Canada  into  nineteen  Judicial  Dis- 
tricts, adding  twelve  to  tho.se  already  men- 
tioned. It  provided  for  the  erection  of 
Courts  of  Justice  and  prisons  in  the  new 
districts,  increased  the  i  umber  of  the  Judtres 
of  the  Superior  Court  to  eighteen,  and  the 
number  of  the  Judges  of  the  C'ourt  of  Ap- 
peal to  five.     The  Act  provided  that  there 
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sliould  be  four  terms  of  the  Court  of  Appeal 
in  Quebec,  and  made  other  rei,'nlations  i-es- 
pecting  procedure  an<l  the  .salaries  of  the 
Judges.  The  care  and  labour  which  this 
statute  impo.sed  on  M.  Oartier,  in  origina- 
ting it,  in  passing  it  through  the  House, 
and  in  devising  the  nndtifarious  machinery- 
necessary  to  put  it  into  successful  operation, 
were  enough  to  havt;  overcome  a  nuin  of  less 
mental  and  physical  energy.  The  majority 
of  the  people  of  Lower  Canada  welcomed 
the  Act  with  open  arms,  aiid  it  endeared 
its  author  to  his  French-Canadian  fellow- 
countrymen. 

The  Parliament  of  IS.57  had  not  been  long 
in  se.ssion  wh(!n  the  question  of  the  ])enua- 
nent  seat  of  Government  again  came  to  tlie 
front.  In  the  previous  .session,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  Assembly  had  decided  that  Quebec 
should  be  the  capital,  and  hail  authorized  the 
expenditure  of  !*200,()00  for  the  erection  of 
necessary  buildings.  But  the  Legislative 
Coiuicil  had  refused  its  assent  to  the  sup- 
pli(>s.  The  question,  therefore,  in  18.")7,  was 
practically  undecided :  and  so  thought  a 
great  many  of  the  members.  The  Mimstry 
decided  to  overlook  thi^  Assembly's  vote  of 
last  session  in  favour  of  Quebec ;  and  re- 
solved to  leave  the  question  of  the  perma- 
nent seat  of  Government  to  the  decision  of 
the  Queen.  The  Ministry  further  propo.scd 
that  a  vote  of  ?900,()00  should  be  taken 
for  the  erection  of  n(!w  Parliamentary  and 
Departmental  Buildings.  Attorney-General 
Cartier  was  of  opinion  that  many  of  the 
members  could  not  have  been  serious  in 
voting  in  favour  of  Quebec;  his  reason 
being  that  they  had  voted  immediately 
afterwards  against  the  expenditure  of  the 
8200,000.  Besides,  the  Legislative  Council 
had  refused  assent  to  the  supplies.  The 
(Jovernment  would  not  act  unless  the  two 
branches  of  the  Legislature  were  in  agree- 
ment ;  but  it  was  iinpo.ssible  to  have  the 
consent  of  the  Council.  The  better  plan, 
therefore,  in  his  opinion,  was  to  leave  to  Her 


Majesty  the  selection  of  the  future  capital 
of  Canada.  This  proposition  was  opposed 
by  many  members  I'rom  the  Lower  Pro\'- 
ince.  M.  J.  E.  Thibaudeau  moved  an  amend- 
ment to  the  effect  that  it  was  not  expedient 
to  take  into  consideration  the  question  of 
the  seat  of  Government,  because  it  had  been 
decided  the  previous  se.ssion.  He  contended 
that  the  rejection  of  the  .supplies  by  the 
Legislative  ('ouncil  was  not  a  suiFicient 
ground  for  annulling  the  decision  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  the  more  especially 
as  many  CoiniciHors  from  Lower  (^anada 
were  absent  when  the  vote  was  taken. 
The  amendment  wa<  lost.  The  .same  fate 
Ixifell  a  motion  to  make  Montreal  the  seat 
of  (lovernment.  The  result  wa.s  that  an 
address  to  the  Queen,  praying  her  to  .select 
the  capital,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
nine.  Her  Majesty  selected  Ottawa  as  the 
seat  of  Government. 

On  tlie  2.5th  of  November,  1857,  Colonel 
Tacho,  the  nominal  head  of  the  Adnnni.stra- 
tion,  resigned  office.  The  Hon.  John  A. 
Macdonald  was  called  upon  to  form  a  new 
Government.  He  made  no  change  in  the 
Upper  Canada  .section  of  the  Cabinet.  At 
his  nHjuest,  M.  (^artier  proceeded  to  select 
the  Ministers  for  Lower  Canada.  His  object 
was  to  combine  the  two  political  parties  in 
his  native  Province.  Two  moderate  Liberals, 
Messra.  Belleau  and  Sicotte,  accepted  office 
under  M.  Cartier.  The  otter  of  a  portfolio  to 
the  Hon.  A.  A.  Dorion  was,  with  the  consent 
of  M.  Cartier,  made  through  M.  Sicotte.  But 
M.  Dorion  refused  the  inducement,  and 
remained  true  to  his  political  allegiance. 
The  Macdonald-(!artier  Administration  was 
formed  on  the  20th  of  November,  1857.  M. 
Cartier  was  the  only  Lower-('ana<lian  Minis- 
ter who  belonged  to  the  old  Cabinet.  His 
colleagues  from  that  Province  were  all  new 
men. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  l«o8,  M.  Piche 
moved  an  amendment :  "  That,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  Chamber,  the  city  of  Ot- 
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tawa  ought  not  to  be  the  .seat  of  the  Oov- 
ci-iiiiictit  (if  tliis  Province."  The  anicnfl- 
iiicnt  wa-s  wirriud  by  a  inajority  of  six.  The 
Miiii.stry,  on  account  of  this  vote,  temh^niil 
tlioir  rosiirnation  no.\t  day,  the  *i!Hh  of  tfuly. 

Sir  E(buun<l  Mead  re{|m'.sted  Mr.  (Ji^orffc 
Brown  to  form  an  Administration.  Tliis 
>{entleman,  as  tlie  leader  of  the  Opjiosition, 
had  for  year.s  waged  a  resolute  battle 
again.st  the  party  rejiresi^nted  by  the  de- 
feated Ministry.  Folk)wing  eon.stitutional 
jinHiiidents,  it  w.-sthe  d\ity  of  the  Governor- 
General  to  ask  Mr.  Fb-owu  to  form  a  Cabi- 
net. It  was  also  his  duty  to  smooth  the  way 
for  the  aceomplislimeut  of  the  object  he 
wi.shed  Mr.  Hrowii  to  aceomplisli.  But  the 
Governor,  instead  of  removing  obstacles 
from  Mr.  Brown's  patli,  was  the  first  to 
place  them  in  that  gentleman's  way.  He 
would  not  give  to  Mr.  Brown  the  promise 
of  a  dissolution,  but  he  would  consent  to  a 
prorogation,  if  one  or  two  measures  were 
passed,  and  if  a  vote  of  credit  were  taken 
for  the  Supplies. 

Mr.  Brown  was  thus  over- weigh  ted  from 
the  very  beginning  Still,  with  that  jjoliti- 
cal  courage  which  hits  always  characterized 
him,  he'  undertook  the  formation  of  a  Cabi- 
net. He  chose  as  his  colleague,  and  as 
leader  of  the  Lower  Canada  .section  of  the 
Government,  the  Hon.  A.  A.  Dorion,  a  gentle- 
man with  an  untarnished  political  record. 
On  the  2nd  of  August,  1858,  Mr.  Brown 
had  completed  his  task,  and  the  Cabinet 
took  the  oath  of  office.  The  subsequent 
history  of  this  Administration,  which  was 
the  shortest  known  to  nir  history,  will  be 
given  at  length  in  tiie  sketcli  of  tlie  life  of 
Mr.  Brown.  At  present  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  say  that  after  holding  office  two  days,  the 
new  (Cabinet  resigned. 

The  Governor-General  having  in  vain  re- 
quested Mr. Gait  to  form  a  Cabinet,  M.  Cartier 
became  the  head  of  a  new  Administration. 
He  chose  the  Hon.  John  A.  Macdonald  as 
the  leader  of  the  Upper  Canada  section.  The 
12 


Government  was  completed  on  the  (Jth  of 

August.  Then  followed  what  is  known  as 
the  "  Doubhi  ShuiHe."  By  the  Independence 
of  Parliament  Act  of  1857,  it  was  provided 
that  if  a  Cabinet  Minister  in  either  Hou.se 
should  lesign  his  office,  and  within  a  month 
afterwards  accept  another,  he  should  not  go 
back  to  his  constituents.  Some  of  the  mein- 
bc's  of  the  Maedonald-Cartier  Governmen', 
who  had  (entered  theCartier-Macdonald  Gov- 
ernment, took  advantage  of  this  law  in  order 
to  avt)i<l  the  ordeal  of  n^-tdection.  They  ac- 
eept(!d,  on  the  (itli  of  August,  in  the  ('artier- 
Macdonald  Cabinet,  offices  ditierent  from 
tho.se  they  had  held  in  the  Maedonald-Cartier 
l/abinet.  But  on  the  7tli  of  August  they 
discarded  their  portfolios  of  the  (ith,  and 
resumed  those  which  they  had  held  in  the 
Maedonald-Cartier  Administration  when  it 
resigned  on  the  2nth  of  July.  M.  Cartier, 
when  he  resigned,  on  the  29th  of  July,  was 
Attorney-General  for  Lower  Canada.  On 
the  6th  of  August  he  became  Inspector- 
General.  On  the  7th  of  Augu.st  he  resumed 
the  office  of  Attorney-General.  This  consti- 
tuted the  "Double  Shuffle."  The  action 
cannot  be  defended,  and  he  never  attempted 
to  defend  it.  The  Ministry  seemeil  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  part  they  had  played.  Many 
of  their  own  supporters  blamed  them.  The 
political  conscience  of  the  country  seemed  to 
have  become  sensitive,  when  it  fully  realized 
the  extent  of  the  wrong  which  had  been  done 
to  (.'onstitutiiiiial  and  Parliamentary  Gov- 
ernment. The  Ministry  were  forced,  by  pub- 
lic opinion,  to  repeal  the  Independence  of 
Pnrliament  Act,  under  which  they  had  ac- 
complished the  "  Double  Slniffle." 

The  Cartier-Maedonald  Administration, 
after  it  had  been  formed,  announced  that  it 
would  give  serious  attention  to  the  question 
of  a  Fed(>ral  1  Tnion  of  the  Provinces  of  North 
America.  They  further  promi.sed  that  they 
would  approach  the  Imperial  authorities  on 
the  subject,  and  also  enter  into  communica- 
tion with  tlic  Governments  of  the  Maritime 
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Provinces.      After    the    Session   of    1858, 
Messrs.  Oartier,  Oalt  nml  lloss  visited  Knf^- 
land  in  th<'  interests  of  a  Keilcrnl   ITiiion. 
To  eoniniiinieations  from  the  Colonial  Sec- 
retary on  the  subject  of  union,  tlie  Oovern- 
nients  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  answered   ; 
by  reijiiesting  time  for  the  consideration  of 
the  project.     The  result  was  that  no  action 
was  at  that  time  taken.     The  Partier-Mac- 
donald  (lovorniiient  proceeded  no  farther  in 
the  direction  of  union.      On  this  visit  to  | 
Enifland,  Attorney-General  Cartier  wa.s,  for  j 
three  days,  the  guest  of  the  Queen  at  VVinil- 
sor  Castle. 

Parliament  was  opened,  in  Toronto,  in  the 
month  of  January,  18.50.  The  ((uestion  of 
the  seat  of  Oovernment  again  came  to  the 
front.  The  Ministry  stated  that  they  were 
obliged  to  uphold  the  Queen's  decision  in 
favour  of  Ottawa.  Mr.  Sicotte,  wlio  had 
left  the  Cabinet  on  this  question,  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  Address  in  reply  to 
the  Speech  from  th(!  Throne.  Ho  had 
seceded  becau.se  he  held  that,  after  the  vote 
of  the  Legislative  As.senibly  at  its  last  ses- 
sion, the  Government  could  not  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  Queen  without  violating  the 
prin'-iple  that  the  majority  should  rule. 
The  amendment  he  now  proposed  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  principles  of  tl»e  Constitu- 
tion required  that  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority should  be  respected ;  and  that,  in 
declaring,  during  the  preceding  .session,  that 
Ottawa  .should  not  be  the  capital,  the  Hou.se 
had  expressed  its  views  in  conformity  with 
the  ordinary  and  constitutional  exercise  of 
its  privileges.  M.  Langevin  seconded  the 
amendment.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
Attorney-(Jeneral  Carticr  could  not  make 
any  one  believe  that  Ottawa  was  tlie  most 
convenient  place  for  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment. The  capital  ought  not  to  be  fixed 
before  the  question  of  Confederation  was 
decided.  M.  (.Jartier  argued  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  Cabinet  in  this  matter  was 
constitutional.     The  simple  declaration,  by 


the  House,  that  Ottawa  ought  not  to  be 
the  (capital,  diil  not  suffice  ti)  set  aside  the 
Queen's  decision,  and  bind  the  Ministry  to 
take  account  of  it.  The  choice  of  Ottawa 
was  a  good  ont!,  because  the  immediate  p'*es- 
suro  of  ])uV)1ic  opinion  would  make  it'ielf 
less  felt  tlmre  thanelsewhe"e.  The  French- 
Canadians  wiHild  find,  in  Ottawa,  a  popula- 
tion in  part  Catholic,  and  having  the  same 
institutions.  Tin;  result  of  tlie  debate  was  a 
Government  majority  of  only  tive.  The 
Upper  Canada  Oppo.sition  contributed  to  the 
victory  so  narrowly  won.  Ottawa,  sorely 
pressed,  snatched  the  capital  from  the  other 
competitors. 

'j'he  session  of  18r)9  was  marked  by 
another  advantage  secured  by  M,  (Jartier 
for  his  nativt!  Province.  This  was  an 
Act  ti)  amend  the  Seignorial  Act  of  1(S5!). 
The  object  of  his  measure  was  the  com- 
plete redemption  of  the  Seignorial  rights, 
with  one  exception.  It  was  stated  that 
the  funds  provided  by  the  Seignorial 
Act  of  18.')4  had  ]>rove(!  insufficient  for 
the  redenqition  of  certain  feudal  obliga- 
tions still  pressing  upon  the  habitants. 
For  this  purpose  a  new  appropriation  of 
between  *l,<i()0,()00  and  $2,()()(),000  was  de- 
manded by  M.  t^artier.  With  the  exception 
of  one  member,  Mr.  Somerville,  all  the  Lower 
Canada  representatives  supported  this  nu-a- 
sure.  But  the  Upper  Canada  Lilicrals,  led 
by  the  Hon.  George  Brown,  a.ssailed  the  pro- 
])osal  with  the  utmost  vigour.  They  pro- 
claimed that  it  was  nothing  more  than  an 
attempt  to  rob  Upper  Canada.  They  op- 
po.sed  it  in  the  press,  and  combated  it  with 
unflinching  courage  on  the  floor  of  the 
Hou.se.  But  in  vain :  the  Lower  Canada 
phalanx  voted  down  all  attempts  to  amend 
the  measure,  and  with  them  voted  their 
Upper  Canada  allies.  The  end  was,  that 
the  law  was  carried  by  (50  to  28. 

The  Session  of  1861  was  marked  by  a 
long  and  vehement  debate  on  the  question 
of  Representation  by  Population.     It  was 
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opened  by  Mr.  Fergusdii  pro])(),sin^  an 
ainendiiuMit  to  tlic,  Aililicus.  The  aiiiciul- 
ment  declared  the  regret  of  the  Ilouyo  that 
tlie  Qovernor-Oeneral  had  not  been  advised 
to  allude  to  the  recent  cciihuh  of  tne  people, 
which  census  the  IIous((  could  not  but  re- 
j,'ard  as  pndiniinary  to  l(;j,'islation  upon  the 
),'reat  ((uestion  of  Piirlianientary  llcforin, 
baHod  upon  the  iumhIhts  and  wealth  of  the 
people!,  etc.  The  aniondinent  was  voted 
down  by  72  to  ;)H.  The  Lower  (Canada 
phalanx  and  its  (Jpper  (Janada  aliiivs  wore 
again  victorious.  Mr.  Ferguson  then  pro- 
[)OHed  a  measure  in  niodiHeation  of  the  ex- 
isting system  of  repre.sentation.  The  new 
project  was  to  give  to  a  comity  of  at  least 
13,000  iidial)itants  one  reprosentativo ;  to  a 
county  of  20,000,  two  representatives.  M. 
Cartier,  in  a  .strong  and  uncompromising 
speech,  amiounced  his  unalterable  oj)posi- 
tion  to  what  he  styled  the  unjust  preten- 
sions of  Upper  ('anada.  Ho  inainLainod  that 
the  Upper  Province  had  no  right,  under  the 
Union  Act,  to  claim  a  larger  repre.sentation 
than  Lower  ('anada.  The  union  had  been 
coasummated  with  the  understanding  that 
the  equality  of  the  representation  woidd  hv 
maintained.  He  concluded  in  protesting 
that  ho  would  never  sacrifice  the  rights  of 
Lower  Canada.  The  Oovernment  of  which 
he  was  First  Minister  would  not  yield  Rep- 
resentation by  Population,  in  spite  of  the 
effo!-ts  of  the  members  fi-om  Upper  Canada 
who  advocated  that  measure. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  on  this  particu- 
lar question,  M.  Cartier  shows  to  great  dis- 
advantage. The  lawyer  and  the  sectionalist 
are  seen  everywhere:  the  statesman  and 
the  {-anailian  nowhere.  Because  the  Union 
Act  was  silent  on  the  subject  of  represen- 
tation, the  great  Upper  Province  nuist  chafe 
under  a  galling  injustice.  Containing  28.'),- 
000  people  more  than  Lower  Canada,  this 
vast  number  wivs  to  remain  without  a  voice 
to  make  known  their  wi.shes  in  the  councils 
of  the  country.     In  this  instance,  M.  Car- 


tier  showiui  himself  devoid  of  that  rare 
elcuH^nt,  political  eipiity  :  the  element  that 
distinguishes  the  statesman  from  the  poli- 
tician. After  a  di.scu.ssion  prolonged  tlirough 
sevt'ral  days,  the  measure  of  Mr.  Ferguson 
was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  IS.  For  the 
motion,  4!) ;  against  it,  67.  Upper  Canada 
had  4U  re|)rosentativ('s  who  voted  for  the 
motion,  and  a  dozen  who  voted  against  it. 
If  M.  Cartiei-  had  been  a  man  of  ordinary 
political  prescience  on  tliis  (juestion  lie 
would  have  foreseen,  from  this  vote,  that 
Upper  Canada  was  determined  to  liavo  her 
claims  satisfi(^d,  and  that  it  would  not  lie 
possible  much  longer  to  refuse  them. 

The  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the 
iMth  of  May,  ISOL  On  the  Kith  of  Juni; 
following,  it  was  dissolved  by  Proclamation. 
In  the  general  election  which  followed,  M. 
t'artier  defeated  M.  Doricm  in  Montreal 
East. 

The  Seventh  Parliament  of  the  Province 
of  CJanada  was  opened  on  the  2()th  of  March, 
18(i2.  In  the  debate  on  the  Addre.ss,  the 
burning  question  of  Representation  by 
Population  again  came  up.  The  Hon. 
William  Macdougall,  one  of  its  most  able 
and  ardent  supporters,  moved  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Address.  It  set  forth  that,  by 
the  recent  census,  the  population  of  Up{)er 
('anada  exceeded  that  of  Lower  Canada,  in 
February,  1861,  by  no  fewer  than  28r),427 
.souls.  The  amendment  expressed  the  re- 
gret of  the  House  that  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral had  not  been  advised  to  recommend 
some  measure  for  securing  to  this  large  popu- 
lation in  Upper  Canada  their  rightful  share 
of  the  Parliamentary  representation,  and 
their  just  influence  in  the  Government. 
The  Hon.  John  Hillyard  Cameron,  thorough 
Con.sorvative  as  he  was,  raised  his  eloquent 
voice  in  favour  of  the  claim.s  of  Upper  Can- 
ada. But  facts,  reasoning,  justice,  pleaded 
in  vain.  The  Lower  Canada  majority,  to 
a  man,  voted  down  Mr.  Macdougall's  pmpo- 
sition ;  but  he  was  supported  by  forty-two 
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of   the   roprcMrmtfttives  of  TTppor  Cana<la. 

M.  Cdi'titsr,  tliis  H<'s.sioii,  failfil  iij,'ain  to  see 
that  tht)  ht;a<lloii}r  votiiif,'  of  hi.s  followers 
wa.s  paralyzing'  tlio  constitution  which,  in 
their  common  politiwil  hlimlnosH,  tliey  fan- 
cied they  were  perpetuatinj,'.  But  tlie  day 
of  lii.s  Muprenuvcy  wiw  drawing  to  a  close. 
His  collea^'ue,  tlie  Hon.  John  A.  MaedoruiM, 
brought  forward  a  luciusurt!  intended  to  iii- 
crea.se  the  etheieney  of  the  militia.  It  was 
ba.sod  on  the  suggestions  of  a  special  eom- 
mission,  amongst  wh<).so  members  were  M. 
t'artior  and  Mr,  Maedonald.  The  commis- 
sioners recommended  tliat  an  active  force  of 
50,000  men  should  sidnnit  to  a  drill  extend- 
ing over  twenty-eight  days  in  each  year ; 
and  that  a  reserve  of  an  equal  nundier 
should  1m>  endiodied.  Tlie  Opposition  at 
once  began  to  (jui'stion  the  Ministry.  The 
Hon.  Mr.  Oalt,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  in- 
formed tliem  that  he  woidd  a.sk  for  S8.")0,000 
to  set  the  new  scheme  in  operation.  AfUjr 
this  outlay,  the  annual  expemlituro  would  be 
about  ^S.')()(),0()0.  The  Freiich-(!anadia)i  con- 
stituencies took,  the  alarm.  They  dreaded 
a  conscription  which  would  every  year  take 
away  so  many  thousamls  of  needed  workeix 
from  their  homes  and  farms.  They  raised 
their  voices  against  the  enormous  increase  of 
the  Provincial  liabilities  which  this  ni-w 
scheme  would  necessitate.  Some  of  the 
friends  of  the  Government  sought  in  vain  to 
induce  them  to  modify  the  mea-suri-.  They 
defied  a  vpte.  On  the  .second  reading  the 
vote  was  taken.  The  Government  was 
beaten  by  61  to  5}..  Mr.  Maedonald  was 
supported  by  a  majority  of  seven  votes 
from  Upper  Canada;  but  M.  Oartier  was 
left  in  a  minority  of  thirteen.  His  political 
power  was  shattered.  On  the  21  st  f(f  May, 
1862,  he  tendered  his  resignation. 

The  Hon.  John  Sandfield  Macdf>nald,  at 
the  invitation  of  Lord  Mtuck,  succeeded  in 
forming  a  Cabinet.  How  it  was  compelled 
to  resign,  anil  how  successive  cabinets  were 
subjected    to   a   similar   ordeal ;    Iiow    the 


scheme  of  Confederation  was  matured,  as 
the  oidy  way  out  of  the  dead-lock  ;  it  will 
be  the  province  of  other  sketches  to  detail. 
At  present,  our  coiKiern  is  with  M.  (-artier 
alone.  To  those  who  can  rememlxM'  the  politi- 
cal events  of  1.S64  and  lM6.'>,  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  M.  ('artier  succeeded  in  forcing  the 
scheme  of  (Confederation  on  liOwer  Canada. 
He  had  managed  to  array  on  his  siile, 
amongst  other  inlluences,  those  of  the 
Roman  ('atholic  ('hurch.  Against  a 
scheuK"  thus  supported  the  efforts  of  the 
Liberals  wen^  directed  in  vain.  The  "cry" 
of  Confederation  swept  Lower  Canada  like 
a  hurricane. 

Under  the  now  system  of  Confederation, 
M.  Cartier  was,  on  the  18th  of  July,  18()7, 
appointed  Ministtu-  of  Defence  for  the 
Dominion.  In  Auguit.  1M6H,  he  was 
created  a  Baronet  of  the  Uruted  Kingdom. 
He  representeil  Mcintical  East  in  the  (Que- 
bec liegislature  from  the  union  until  the 
general  election  of  IH71,  wlieii  he  was 
chosen  as  Meinbi'r  for  Beauharnois.  He 
remaineil  in  the  Local  Parliament  until  the 
aliolition  of  dual  representation.  To  his 
credit  l)e  it  saiil  that  the  majority  of  t]n\ 
British  population  of  Lower  <  'anada  looked 
up  to  him,  when  he  was  a  member  of  the 
(Quebec  Assembly,  as  their  special  champion. 
This  they  did,  to  the  setting  aside  of  the 
timid  and  trimnung  Representatives  of  their 
own  nationality. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  from  the  era  of 
Confederation,  the  political  stature  of  Sir 
(ieorge  Cartier  began  to  grow  less.  Larger 
interests  than  those  of  Lower  Canada  usurp- 
ed the  public  attention.  His  Province  had 
no  grievances  to  bring  into  the  Confedera- 
tion. He  was  still  her  foremost  man,  but 
she  needed  him  no  longer  as  her  champion. 
In  the  general  election  of  1872  he  suffered 
the  mortification  of  defeat  in  Montreal  East. 
He  sought  political  shelter  in  the  distant 
Manitoban  county  of  Provencher,  a  region 
wherein  he  hod  never  set  foot.     He  wa.s  in 
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England  when,  ir  IHTA,  tho  Pacific  Scandal 
btirHt,  liko  a  tlnindcr-clap,  upon  tlui  people 
of  rduada.  'J'liat  Sir  (Icori^'n  was  dci'ply 
inipiicatt'il  in  tin-  dogmding  liargain  was 
f)idy  too  clear. 

Ho  diod  in  Kngland,  on  tlu!  2()tli  <>f  May, 
1873.  On  til.'  l.'ltli  of  .lun.>  I'c.iiowing,  hi.s 
remains  wt;rt(  accorded,  in  Montreal,  the 
honour  of  a  puMic  funeral.  Men  of  all 
ranks  and  nationalities  niadi;  up  the  nndti- 
tnde.s  who  cHcorted  his  renuiins  to  their 
last  re.sting-place,  in  the  cemetery  on  the 
Montreal  moinitain. 

Contemporary  opinion  as  to  M.  Cartier 
differed  as  widely  as  it  is  wont  to  tlilf'er 
when  friends  and  opponents  pronounce 
judgment  on  a  pulilic  man.  A  compatriot 
of  his  own  thus  pourtrays  him : — "  M. 
('arti(U*  dill  not  posse.ss  the  elevated  sen.se, 
the  calm  and  profound  judgment  of  La- 
fontaine  ;  this  breailth  of  understanding,  the 
political  science  and  thi'  spirit  of  sacri- 
fice of  M.  Morin  ;  neither  the  moderation 
nor  till-  poliMeal  ilignity  of  eitlu'r  of  them. 
Hut  he  surpa-s.secl  them  in  action,  in  energy, 
in  knowledg(uif  the  world,  in  Parliamentary 
strategy,  in  fecundity  of  intellect,  in  ardoui' 
and  ability  in  contest.  They  were  men  of 
princijde  :  he  waa  a  man  of  success  ;  a  man 
of  combat  above  everything.  M.  (Jartier 
was  essentially  a  party  chief  ;  an  organizer; 
an  adndnistrator.  The  ruling  traits  in  his 
character  were  (snerg}',  impetuosity,  tht; 
spirit  of  domination,  the  di'sire  to  make 
a  name,  confidence  in  himself  and  love  of 
work.  His  vivacity,  his  impatience,  and 
Ins  absolutism  cau.sed  him  to  bear,  with 
diftiodty,  contradiction  and  resistance.  He 
saw  little  of  anything  outside  of  him.self. 
He  wLshed  to  concentratt;  everything,  to 
absorb  everything,  to  see  in  his  orbit 
none  but  his  satellites ;  and  believing  that 
he  pensonifiinl  all  his  race,  he  thought 
that  all  was  going  well  from  the  moment 
that  he  himnelf  became  satisfied.  If  he 
had  been  able  to  excommunicate,  as  here- 


tics, all  tho.se  who  did  not  think  as  ho 
did,  he  would  not  have  failed  to  do  so  ;  he 
woidd  even  have  burned  them.  He  did 
not  spare  them,  at  least  offensive  worils, 
persecutions  and  mortifications  ;  his  friends 
themselves  had  sometimes  trouble  to  bear 
up  under  his  harshness  an<l  his  fits  of  anger. 
This  contributed,  without  doubt,  to  deprive 
him  of  the  support  and  counsels  (jf  many 
men  of  talent;  others  renuiined  attatrhed 
to  him  only  V)y  terror.  His  discourses 
wi're  dry  as  the  de.sert  of  Sahara ;  the 
fiowers  of  literaturi!  and  ehxjuence  did 
not  fiourish  in  them.  .  .  .  His  words 
resoumled  in  the  ('hand)er  (Parliament) 
like  the  blows  of  a  hammer  on  the  anvil. 
His  elocpience,  rough,  unconstrained,  sar- 
castic, and  solid,  pleased,  however,  the 
people  and  the  majority  of  the  Chamber." 

Sir  Qoorge  Cartier  wna  wont  to  dcscrilH- 
himself  as  "An  liiiglislimansj)eakingl"'i'eneh." 
[n  this  light  he  was  regardecl  by  the  major- 
ity of  the  British  popidation  of  Lower  C'an- 
ada.  In  his  veins  there  wiis  no  taint  of  the 
bitter  poison  of  au  exclusive  nationalism. 
On  St.  George's  Day  he  wouhl  wt;ar  the 
Howt^r  of  Kngland  on  his  jreast,  bcciluse  it 
wiw  the  festival  of  his  Patron  Saint,  and  ln^- 
cause  he  was  so  strong,  politically  and 
socially,  that  he  could  dare  to  display  the 
(Miiblem.  No  French-CJanulian  public  man, 
since  the  days  of  Lafontaine,  witdded  eipial 
])ower.  That  power  he  devoted,  often  with 
reason,  sometimes  without  reason,  to  the 
political  anil  material  aggrandizement  of 
his  native  Province.  There  may  arise  in 
Low(!r  (Janada,  in  the  near  or  in  the  imme- 
diate future,  men  who  may  stand  as  high  in 
her  regard.  But  the  troubles  which  she 
called  upon  him  to  settle,  the  grie\'ances  she 
ui'ged  upon  him  to  abolish,  will  not,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  again  arise.  As  the  years 
pass,  and  the  healing  hand  of  time  pours  the 
balm  of  oblivion  on  the  wounds  which  he 
gave  to  his  own  reputation,  his  biognvi)hy 
will  again  have  to  be  written. 
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THE  HON.  ADAMS  GEORGE  ARCHIBALD. 


THE  ArchibaMs  bt'lono;  to  one  of  the  old- 
est as  well  lus  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent families  in  Nova  Scotia.  For  many 
years  they  have  been  mere  or  loss  intimately 
associated  with  almost  every  public  question 
which  has,  from  time  to  time,  agitated  that 
Province.  Few  men  have  deserved  so  well 
of  their  country  as  the  Archibalds,  and  in 
the  various  leading  positions  which,  at  dif- 
ferent T)'  riods  in  their  lives,  they  have  been 
called  upon  to  fill,  their  administration  of 
such  otfices  has  been  characterized  by  tu"m- 
ness,  executive  skill,  and  abilities  of  no  com- 
mon order.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  wa.s 
bom  at  Truro,  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  18th 
of  May,  1814  He  is  the  son  of  Samuel 
Archibald,  and  grandson  of  the  late  James 
Archibald,  Judge  of  the  '^ourt  of  Common 
Pleas,  Nova  Scotia.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Pictou  Acailemy,  when,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  McOulloch,  that 
favoured  institution  took  a  high  rank 
among  the  educational  establishments  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces.  While  at  school 
young  Archibald  was  a  boy  of  great  promise, 
quick  to  learn,  bright  and  chivalrous  to  a 
degree.  He  possessed  characteristics  that 
made  him  courted  by  his  youthful  compan- 
ions ;  nor  was  tliis  popularity  confined  to 
the  members  of  his  own  class.  His  teach- 
ers took  a  warm  and  parental  inteivst  in  him 
from  the  first,  and  he  got  on  rapidly  with 
his  studies.  Designed  for  a  lawyer,  he  was 
placed  at  an  early  age  in  a  law  office.     In 


1838  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  a  year  later  he  became 
a  barrister  of  his  native  Province.  In  June, 
1843,  he  married  Elizabeth  A.,  the  only 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Burnyeat. 

Previous  to  August  14th,  185(),  when  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council 
of  Nova  Scotia,  as  Solicitor-General,  Mr. 
Archibald  had  taken  no  veiy  active  part 
in  the  politics  of  the  day,  though  he  had 
represented  Colchester  county  since  18')!. 
He  was  conspicuous,  however,  in  1854,  as 
the  seconder  of  an  important  motion  which 
had  grown  out  of  the  Reciprocity  question. 
In  December  of  that  year  the  Legislature  of 
Nova  Scotia  met  to  consider  the  treaty  with 
the  United  States.  Prominent  members 
such  as  the  Hon.  Joseph  Howe,  Johnston 
and  othei-s,  strongly  condemned  the  conduct 
of  the  Imperial  authorities  in  settling  so 
momentous  a  treaty  without  consulting 
Nova  Scotia,  whose  interests  were  so  much 
involved  by  it.  Great  oflence  had  been 
CAUsed  in  June  by  Great  Britain's  ready 
acquiescence  in  the  demand  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  that  American  fishermen 
should  not  be  molested  if  they  at  once  used 
the  privilege  conferred  by  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty,  without  waiting  for  their  rati- 
fication by  the  ('olonial  Legislatures.  The 
bitterness  was  aggravatetl  ten-fold  when  it 
became  known  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment had  intimated  its  inability  to  grant 
interim  reciprocal  advantages.   The  Recipro- 
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city  Bill  was  passed  in  the  Nova  Scotia 
Assembly,  after  a  warm  expression  of  opin- 
ion had  been  heard,  by  32  to  10.  Later, 
Mr.  Howe  and  Mr.  Archibald  introduced  a 
.series  of  resolutions  vindicating  the  right  of 
the  Province  to  be  consulted  on  questions  in 
which  her  people  were  deeply  concerned. 
On  the  Uth  of  February,  1«.")7,  the  Minis- 
try resigned. 

From  1854  to  1857,  the  Government  of 
Nova  Scotia  discussed  in  her  Legislature  the 
question  of  union  with  the  other  British 
NoHh  American  provinces,  and  in  June  of 
the  la-st  named  year  Mr.  Archibald,  then  in 
opposition,  and  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Jolniston, 
Attorney-General,  were  sent  to  England  to 
confer  with  th(!  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies — Mr.  Labouchere — on  the  subject. 
They  were  informed  that  the  deci.sion  of 
the  question  must  rest  with  the  Colonies 
themselves.  The  Imperial  Government,  how- 
ever, would  not  oppose  the  scheme  should 
it  be  hannoniotisly  decided  upon.  At  this 
time  also,  the  delegat(^s  were  entrusted  with 
a  most  important  inis.sion,  the  arrangement 
of  terms  of  settlement  with  the  British 
Government,  and  th<>  General  Mining  Asso- 
ciation, with  respect  to  the  Nova  Scotia 
mines.  This  question  had  been  a  vexed  one 
for  over  half  a  century.  The  Duke  of  York 
had  ol)tained  from  his  brother,  King  George 
IV.,  a  lease  of  the  ungranted  mines  and 
minerals  of  the  country.  In  1 825  he  trans- 
ferred this  l(\'ise  to  Rundell,  Bridge  &  Co., 
on  condition  that  he  was  to  be  paid  a  share 
of  thii  i)r(itits  as  they  aticrued.  The  firm, 
discovering  that  there  was  no  copper  ore, 
turned  their  attention  to  coal,  and  proceeded 
to  develop  that  in<iustry,  under  the  name  of 
The  General  Mining  Association.  From 
time  to  time  the  different  Provincial  Gov- 
ernments declared  that  the  King  had  no 
right  to  cede  away  the  minerals  of  the 
Province  without  the  consent  of  the  people 
having  been  obtained.  Things  went  on  in 
this  way  until  1845,  when  the  Crown  en- 


tered into  arrangements  with  the  A.ssocia- 
tion,  and  in  1849  a  contract  wna  framed. 
In  this  same  year,  but  l)efore  the  contract 
was  made,  the  Civil  List  Act  was  passed  in 
the  Provincial  Legislature,  and  by  its  terms 
the  legal  estate  of  the  (^rown  was  vested  in 
that  body.  This  Act  clearly  establi.shed  the 
fact  that  no  lease  could  be  considered  valid 
until  or  unless  it  emanated  from  the  Assem- 
bly of  Nova  Scotia.  Tlic  result  of  this  legis- 
lation, of  course,  had  a  disastrous  "*fect  on 
the  mining  business  of  the  Province.  Things 
came  to  a  standstill,  and  there  was  imme- 
diately a  dead-lock.  It  wiis  to  settle  this 
affair  that  a  prominent  ineml>er  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  an  eqiially  prominent  member 
of  the  Oi)positii)n  were  despatched  to  Eng- 
land to  make  terms.  Both  gentlemen  p(,'r- 
formed  their  duties  with  great  tact  and 
judL"iient,  and  the?  conclusion  of  their 
labours  was  an  agreement  which  secured  to 
the  Association  all  their  rights  and  liberties. 
This  greatly  helped  the  mining  affairs  of 
Nova  Scotia.  On  the  return  of  the  dele- 
gates, the  House  went  into  a  debate  on 
their  report,  and  after  an  earnest  discussion 
a  vote  of  30  to  19  establi.shed  the*  confidence 
which  the  A.s.sembly  had  in  their  Com- 
mi&sioners. 

In  February,  1800,  on  a  change  of  Min- 
istry, Mr.  Archibald  was  called  upon  to  take 
the  position  of  Attorney-General.  This  office 
he  retained  until  the  11th  of  June,  18(J.'{. 
In  1801  he  attended  the  conference  in  Que- 
bec on  the  subject  of  the  Intercolonial  Rail- 
way. In  1804  Mr.  Archibald  seconded  Dr. 
Tupper's  motion  in  the  Assembly  for  an 
address  to  His  Excellency,  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Government,  requesting  him  to 
appoint  delegates,  not  more  than  five,  to 
Cflnfcr  with  the  delegates  who  niiglit  he  ap- 
pointed by  ilw.  Gov(T!i  nents  of  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Prince  Edward  Island,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  subject  of  the 
union  of  the  three  Provinces  under  one 
Government  and  Legislature.     In  the  same 
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yoar  Mr.  Archibald  went  to  tlit>  Cliarlotto- 
towii,  P.m.,  C!unt'uriuic(!,  and  later  in  th(! 
same  year  to  Quebec,  and  to  the  final  con- 
ference in  [jondon,  England,  to  complete  the 
terni.s  of  the  union  in  l«()()-()7.  Both  in  Hali- 
fax and  in  London  Mr.  Archibald  worked 
zealously  for  Confederation.  In  tlie  former 
city  he,  with  J)r.  Tapper  and  others,  held  pub- 
lic ineetin<,'.s  and  delivered  speeches  in  favour 
of  the  .scheme,  and  mi!t  the  counter  demon- 
strations wliich  were  lu'ld  by  the  Annand- 
Power  Party.  In  England  Mr.  Archibald 
took  an  active  part  in  the.  pamphlet  war 
which  raged  wo  violently  for  a  tinu,"  Iwtween 
the  lyonfederate  Party  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Anti-Confederates,  led  by  Messrs.  Howo 
and  Annand,  on  the  other. 

When  Mr.  Archibald  returned  home  the 
greatest  excitement  prevailed.  The  Anti- 
Confederates  had  worked  unceasingly  to 
break  up  the  scheme,  and  to  visit  with  con- 
dign punishment  all  those  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  movement  which  had  brought 
about  so  much  opposition  among  the  peo- 
ple. In  March,  1S(J7,  the  House  of  A.ssembly 
mot.  General  Williams,  who  wa,s  Adminis- 
trator at  the  time,  congratulated  the  mem- 
bers on  the  success  which  the  delegates  had 
achieved  in  London.  The  reply  to  the  Ad- 
dress was  moved  by  the  Hon.  J.  Bourinot, 
and  a  great  and  able  debate  followed.  In 
this  discussion  Mr.  Archibald  took  an 
important  part,  and  made  one  of  the 
happiest  and  best  speeches  of  his  life. 
Among  other  thing.s  he  said :  '  When  the 
Briti-sh  Parliament  found  it  necessary  to 
change  the  arrangements  connected  with 
the  succession  to  the  Crown,  and  to  bring 
in  a  new  dynasty — when  those  noble  men 
who  guarded  the  rights  of  the  country,  and 
were  determined  to  get  rid  of  the  Stuart 
family,  had  induced  Parliament  to  adopt 
their  views,  there  was  not  an  appeal  to  the 
people,  although  the  leailing  men  in  the 
movement  knew  that  their  action  might  be 
made  a  ground  of  impeachment.     There  was 


a  union  consummated  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
lanil  to  which  I  miglit  refer,  although  it  is 
not  exactly  a  precedent.  I  refer  to  the  union 
of  Scotland  with  England.  It  wius  hardly 
to  be  expected  in  that  ca.se  that  the  h.'sser 
nation  wouhl  have  concurred.  We  all  know 
the  spirit  of  Seotelnnen — how  the  ancestors 
of  the  men  of  our  day  had.  with  their  backs 
to  the  unconquerable  Highlands,  and  their 
faces  to  the  foe,  repelled  the  Knglisb  in- 
vader on  every  occasion — and  the  same  s[)irit 
led  them  to  oppose  the  union  with  England. 
They  feareil,  as  our  opponents  profess  to  do, 
that  the  smaller  state  would  be  swamped  by 
the  greater — but  what  was  the  residt  ? 
From  that  day  Scotland  went  on  in  the 
path  of  improvement,  and  Scotchmen  could 
take  their  place  with  Englishmei,i  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  .  .  .  From  the  date 
of  the  union,  there  has  not  been  a  Ministry 
in  England  in  which  Scotland  has  been  un- 
represented." 

On  the  7th  of  May  the  House  was  pro- 
rogued, and  in  September  the  elections  were 
held.  The  scheme  of  union — 'the  "  Quebec 
Scheme  "  as  it  was  popularly  called — was 
made  the  question  on  which  the  appeal  to 
the  people  was  to  be  fought  out.  The 
measure  had  been  carried  in  the  A.ssembly, 
and  because  the  electors  had  not  been  afford- 
ed an  opportunity  of  rendering  their  verdict 
for  or  against  the  si'heme,  the  utmost  hostil- 
ity towards  it  existed  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Nova  Scotia.  So  bitter  indeed  was  this 
feeling  that  out  of  thirty-eight  seats  in  the 
Local  Legislatui-e,  two  unionists  only  were 
returned,  and  out  of  the  nineteen  seats  in 
the  Commons,  but  one — ^Dr.  Tupper— suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  his  election. 

During  his  career  as  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia,  Mr.  Archibald 
wa.s  very  prominently  identified  with  the 
various  bills  which  provided  for  the  regula- 
tion of  Munici})al  Ass&ssments,  the  gold 
fields,  restricting  (lie  election  franchise,  and 
a  number  of  educational  measures. 
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(^11  the  l.st  of  July,  1807,  he  was  sworn  of 
th(^  I'i'ivy  (jOUiK'il  of  Cimafla,  and  Ixicatne 
.Secretary  of  State  for  tin;  Pnivinecs  from 
that  period  uukil  the  be<,Mniiiii!r  of  l.SfiS, 
wliou  he  resijjtned.  On  the  20th  of  May, 
I.S7(),  he  was  appointed  Lioiittmant-Oover- 
iior  of  Manitoba  and  tlu;  Nortli-West  Terri- 
torifts.  Tliis  office  lie  tilled  with  faitlifiilnewt 
and  j^jreat  capacity  until  May,  1878,  when 
he  rosiLjned.  His  administration  of  affairs 
in  the  newly  created  Province  developed 
one  important  issue,  and  from  a  cireumstance 
which  irrcw  out  of  it  the  authority  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Qovernors  with  special  reference  to 
thi!  Royal  Prerogative  of  pardon  was  firndy 
established.  In  1871  the  Province  was  agi- 
tated over  the  threat«iJied  attack  of  a  body 
of  Fenians,  under  the  leadership  of  a  man 
named  O'Donoghue.  The  executive  had  no 
resources  at  command  by  which  this  inva.sion 
of  the  territory  by  a  band  of  lawless  men, 
ac'ting  in  concert.it  was  said,  witli  the  French 
Metis,  could  be  met.  The  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor was  alone,  and  far  beyond  the  ear  of 
the  central  auth<irities.  The  case  was  an 
urgent  one,  and  it  demanded  prompt  and 
vigorous  action.  Thrown  upon  his  own  re- 
sources entirely,  Mr.  Archibald  resolved  to 
appeal  to  the  loyalty  of  the  French  insur- 
gents and  their  leaders,  Riel  and  Lepine. 
Writs  had  been  issued  for  the  apprehension 
of  tlie.se  men  for  the  murder  of  the  un- 
fortunate (Scott,  whoso  savago  butchery  had 
sent  a  thrill  of  horror  throughout  Canada. 
Extraordinary  circumstances  only  could 
justify  a  Lieutenant-Governor's  action  in 
opening  up  communication  with  outlaws  and 
murderers.  But  there  was  no  other  course 
open  to  Mr.  Archibald.  He  had  no  military 
force  at  his  command  woiihy  of  the  name. 
He  was  powerless  either  to  defend  or  to 
attack.  Under  all  the  circumstances  he  did 
the  1x!st,  i)erhaps  the  only  thing  that  could 
be  done  in  a  like  situation.  He  entered  into 
relations  with  Riel  and  Lepine,  received  the 
troops  umlcr  their  connnand,  accepted  their 
13 


services,  and  in  return  for  these  favours  ho 
promised  them  what  was  afterwards  (!on- 
strued  into  a  free  pardon.  Mr.  Archibald 
'  nitted  that  he  had  promised  the  leaders 
a  'east  temporary  imuuniity  from  molesta- 
tion, and  that  ho  had  .sliaken  hands  with 
them.  He  also  thiougb  his  secretary  ad- 
dressed them  an  official  reply,  and  com])li- 
mented  them  on  their  loyalty  and  the  effi- 
cient character  of  the  services  which  tliey 
had  rendered.  He  also  clearly  established 
the  fact  that  without  the  aid  of  these  men 
he  would  hav(>  been  powerless  to  do  any- 
thing, and  that  his  action  gave  the  Domin- 
ion a  Province  to  def(>nd  and  not  one  to 
conquer — a  .sentiment  which  has  since  passed 
into  the  history  of  the  country.  Mr.  Archi- 
bald had  full  faith  in  the  fidelity  of  Riel  and 
Lepine,  though  Sir  John  Macdonald  and 
othei-s  at  a  distance  had  serious  mi.sgivings 
on  this  point.  In  reviewing  this  important 
ease,  Lord  Duff'erin,  while  holding  that  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  had  no  legal  right  to 
promise  a  pnrdon — that  power  being  vested 
solely  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor-General 
of  Canada — admitted  that  he  would  have 
ditRculty  in  convincing  himself  "  that  after 
the  Governor  of  a  Province  ha-s  put  arms 
into  the  hands  of  a  subject,  and  invited  him 
to  risk  his  life — for  that,  of  course,  is  the 
implied  contingency — in  defence  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Crown  and  dignity,  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  her  territory, — with  a  full  know- 
ledge at  the  time  that  the  individual  in 
question  was  amenable  to  the  law  for  crimes 
previou.sly  committed, — the  E.xecutive  is 
any  longer  in  a  positior  to  pursue  the  per- 
son thus  dealt  with  as  a  felon."  "The 
acceptance  of  the  service,"  he  continued  in 
this  ablest  of  his  state  papers,  "might  be 
held  to  bar  the  prosecution  of  the  offender ; 
for,  undesirable  as  it  may  bo  that  a  great 
criminal  .should  go  unpunished,  it  would  be 
still  more  pernicious  that  the  Government 
of  the  country  should  show  a  want  of  fidel- 
ity to  its  engagements,  or  exhibit  a  narrow 
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spirit  in  its  interpretation  of  them."  The 
case  went  home  for  settlement,  and  Lord 
Carnarvon  in  his despatcli  said :  "  Mr.  Arclii- 
bahl  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  held  to  have 
represented  the  Crown  in  such  a  way  &»  to 
have  any  power  of  pledging  its  future 
actions  in  regard  to  such  tran.sactions  as 
those  now  under  review.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governors  of  the  Provinces  of  the  Domin- 
ion, however  imi)ortant  locally  their  func- 
tions may  be,  are  a  part  of  the  Colonial 
Administrative  Stall",  and  are  more  immedi- 
ately responsible  to  the  Governor-General 
in  Council.  They  do  not  hold  their  Commis- 
sions from  the  Crown,  anil  neither  in  power 
nor  privilege  resemble  tho.se  Governors,  or 
even  Lieutenant-Governors  of  Colonies,  to 
whom,  after  special  consideration  of  their 
personal  fitness,  the  Queen,  under  the  Great 
Seal  and  her  own  hand  and  signet,  dele- 
gates portions  of  her  prerogatives  and 
issues  her  own  instruction.s."  This  clearly 
established  the  fact  that  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernors had  no  authority  to  pardon  offenders, 
however  momentous  and  peculiar  the  cir- 
cumstances might  be.  Though  Mr.  Archi- 
bald's action  was  not  sustained  by  either  the 


Imperial  or  Dominiim  authorities,  his  abil- 
ity as  an  administrator  and  a  statesman 
was  held  in  high  esteem  by  Lord  Li.sgar, 
who  referred  to  him  in  terms  of  great  praise. 
Lord  DufFerin  spoke  of  him  as  "an  un- 
doubtedly able,  prudent  and  conscientious 
man."  The  Queen  created  him  a  Companion 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George  in 
1872,  and  in  various  other  ways  his  cotnitry 
recognized  his  paramount  ability  and  talent. 
On  the  24tli  of  June,  1873,  he  became  Judge 
in  Equity  of  Nova  Scotia.  This  pasition, 
however,  he  held  only  until  the  4th  of  July 
of  the  same  year,  when,  upon  tlie  death  of 
the  late  Lieutenant-Governor  Howe,  Mr. 
Archibald  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  that 
high  office.  So  acceptably  and  well  has  he 
carried  out  his  duties  that  on  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed, he  was  carnestl}'  solicited  by  the 
Government  to  resume  his  functions  as 
Lieutenant-Governor  for  another  term — a 
position  which  ho  accepted,  and  continues 
to  occup3'.  He  has  been  a  Queen's  Counsel, 
President  of  the  Acadia  Provident  Associa- 
tion, and  has  filled  several  other  positions  of 
more  or  less  note. 
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THE  HON.  TOUSSAINT  A.  R.  LAFLAMME. 


ON  tlio  ir)th  of  May,  1H27.  tlio  milyect  of 
thin  nk()tcli  wnH  born  nt  Montreal.  His 
father  was  Toansaint  LaHaniino,  a  merchant 
in  good  .standing  in  dm  conunorcial  capital 
of  Canada,  and  hii«  it"  '!ior  was  Marguerite 
Suzanne  Thibaudeni  of  Pointe  Claire — a 
lady  who  traced  he;  "nt  from  one  of  the 

firMt  families  of  France.  Her  father  had 
lived  in  Grand  Pro  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Acadian.s,  and  he,  in  common 
with  hi.s  compatriots,  wa.s  forced  to  leave 
the  laud  of  his  birth,  for  reaHoas  which  are 
familiar  to  all  students  of  the  history  of 
French  domination  in  America.  Cominsr 
from  such  a  stock,  and  early  inheriting  tin- 
active  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  young  Laflamme  did  not  in  the 
least  surprise  his  friends,  when,  even  l)efore 
h(!  had  arrived  at  nuin's  estate,  and  while 
still  very  young,  he  boldly  espoused  the 
Liberal  cause,  and  identified  himself  with 
the  great  national  political  movements  of 
the  day.  He  was  eilucatcd  at  St.  Sulpice 
College,  and  while  there  exhibited  remark- 
able powers  of  study  and  love  for  the  clas- 
sics. When  the  time  came  for  him  to  make 
choice  of  a  profession,  he  selecttid  that  of 
the  law.  He  entered  the  office  of  the 
Hon.  L.  T.  Drummond,  Q.C,  afterwards 
a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench. 
Here  he  ma(ie  rapid  progress,  and  in  1849 
he  was  called  to  the  Bar  of  Lower  Canada. 
Two  years  before  this,  however,  and 
while  barely  in  his  twentieth  year,  young 


liatlamme  was  elected  io  the  responsitlo 
post  of  President  of  the  Institut  Canadien 
of  Montreal,  a  society  which  ho  had  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  founding,  and  which 
in  its  time  has  exercised  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  mental  activity  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Lower  Canada.  He  was  by  birth, 
instinct,  and  education  a  Liberal,  and  when 
the  Roihge  element  formed  itself  into  a 
strong  party  machine,  Laflamme  became  one 
of  its  first  and  earliest  members.  Young, 
impetuous,  ardent  and  full  of  the  fancied 
wrongs  which  ho  inherited  from  his  grand- 
father, ho  soon  became  a  lending  spirit 
among  the  youthful  politicians  of  the  period. 
These  young  men,  the  oldest  of  whom  had 
scarcely  reached  his  twenty-second  year, 
had  banded  themselves  together  for  a 
purpo.se,  which  it  was  their  pride  and 
boast  to  reveal.  Had  they  been  men  in 
1837,  they  would  have  been  found  at  the 
side  of  Louis  Joseph  Papineau,  with  whose 
cau.se  every  one  of  them  heartily  sympa- 
thized. As  it  was,  these  young  men, 
whose  talent  and  sincerity  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed, plunged  into  the  veriest  excesses  of 
political  partisanship.  They  sought  to  re- 
form not  only  the  political  world,  but  the 
whole  social  fabric  of  civilization,  and 
the  regeneration  of  the  country  was  also 
included  in  their  programme.  The  organ- 
ization spread,  and,  its  8ucce.s,s  assured,  the 
next  step  was  to  found  a  newspaper  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  Rouge  party. 
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L'Avenir  was  accordingly  started,  and  La- 
flamine,  one  of  tlie  Ixjldest  and  most  bril- 
liant membei-s  of  the  Club,  was  chosen  to 
take  a  leading  position  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  paper.  The  policy  of  the  party  was 
re-echoed  in  the  impa-ssioned  columns  of 
the  new  journal.  A  programme  containing 
twenty-one  articles  was  published.  One  of 
these  advocated  the  election  of  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  another  the  annual  parliament, 
while  the  twenty-first  paragraph  advised 
annexation  to  the  United  States.  Thestj 
various  features  were  discussed  in  the 
broadest  light  possible,  and  so  largely  did 
revolutionary  idea.s  prevail  among  the  Rouge 
party  of  that  day,  that  every  outbreak  of 
the  people  in  other  lands  was  warmlj'^  and 
openly  applauded  by  the  conductors  of 
L'Avenir,  who  lost  no  opportunity  of  .show- 
ing their  hastility  to  existing  institutions. 
The  yoiuig  party,  however,  went  too  far 
with  their  reforms,  and  they  too  openly 
espoused  anarchy  and  revolution.  The 
Church  became  alarmed,  and  the  clergy 
waged  a  bitter  war  against  Laflanme  and 
his  fi-ieuds.  Against  such  a  formidable  and 
perfect  organization  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  as  it  existed  in  those  days,  the 
young  Liberals  foinid  themselves  unable  to 
cope.  Nor  was  that  powerful  force  their 
only  opponent.  The  English  population 
denounced  the  Roiuje  policy,  and  entcriMl 
the  lists  against  them  with  all  their  strength. 
In  the  end,  after  a  .short  but  brilliant  battle, 
the  party  suceumbed  before  the  superior 
force  which  had  been  allied  against  them. 
The  moderate  men  left  the  organization  and 
formed  another  and  less  hot-headed  party, 
calling  themselves  Liberal  -  Con.scrvatives, 
and  joining  the  ranks  of  the  Conservatives 
of  Upper  C'anada.  The  minority  remained 
true  to  their  principles,  and  when  the  divi- 
sion between  Mr.  Papineau  and  Mr.  Lafon- 
taine  occ\irred,  they  left  the  latter  in  a 
body,  and  associated  themselves  witli  their 
old  leader.     For  a  quarter  of  a  century  tlie 


Rouges  remained  in  Opposition,  though 
they  managed  from  time  to  time  to  initiate 
a  number  of  valuable  reforms.  In  l!S.52  the 
Pai/H  was  started  as  the  organ  of  the  Mod- 
erates, while  L'Avenir  continued  its  advo- 
cacy of  ultra- Liberal  views. 

Mr.  Laflamnie  was  very  active  as  the 
professional  advi.ser  of  the  Seigneurs  who 
claimed  their  indemnity  in  virtue  of  the 
Seignorial  Act,  18r)7-H.  While  one  of  the 
editors  of  L'Avenir  he  had  done  much  to 
bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  vexed  Seig- 
norial question.  He  had  thus  for  a  long 
time  made  the  .subject  a  special  study,  and 
was  well  qualified  to  act  in  the  capacity  of 
counsel  for  the  Seigneurs,  a  position  which 
he  filled  with  groat  ability  and  judgment. 
On  several  occasions  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  Englanil.  In  1856  McGill 
College,  Montreal,  conferred  on  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  B.C.L.,  and,  in  1873, 
that  of  D.C.L.  In  18G3  he  was  created 
a  Queen's  Counsel.  He  is  a  professor  of 
the  Law  of  Real  Estate  in  McGill  Uni- 
versity, and  a  member  of  the  E.^ecutive 
of  the  Reform  Association  of  the  Parti 
Natimude  of  Montreal.  In  1875  he  was 
ofl'ered  a  ;..ii.sne  judgeship  in  the  Supreme 
C^ourt — an  honour  which  he  declined. 

Though  Mr.  Laflamme  has  for  many 
years  interested  liim.sdf  in  politics,  and  in- 
tinuvtely  a.s.sociated  himself  with  the  marked 
public  events  of  his  time,  it  waa  not  until 
the  general  elections  of  1872  that  he  was 
returned  to  Parliament.  He  was  elected 
the  representative  in  the  Commons  for 
Jacqtws  Cartier  County,  and  in  1874  he 
was  chosen  by  acclamation.  In  November 
1870  he  was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council, 
iw  Minister  of  Inland  Revenue,  vice  the 
Hon.  Mr.  GeotTrion,  and  was  re-elected  on 
November  28th.  On  the  8th  of  June, 
J 877,  Mr.  Lafl.unme  l)ecame  Minister  of 
.lustice,  a  position  which  he  continued  to 
hold   until    Septemlier,    1878.      While  ad- 
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ministering  the  affairs  of  this  office,  he  intro- 
duced a  bill  for  further  securing  the  inde- 
pendence of  Parliament.  This  act  provided 
a  remedy  in  cases  where  the  former  bill 
was  found  hampered  with  difficulties,  and 
after  a  few  modifications  in  the  Senate  it 
was  agreed  to  and  passed.  Another  bill 
which  was  introduced  under  his  auspices 
was  the  measure  which  gives  to  the  decrees 
of  the  Ontario  Maritime  Court  the  same 
meaning  and  force  as  are  attached  to  those 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  On  the  same 
day,  the  18th  of  March,  1878,  Mr.  Laflamme's 
other  bill  did  not  fare  so  well.  This  was 
the  scheme  for  the  abolition  of  the  office  of 
Receiver-General  and  the  creation  of  the 
office  of  Attorney-General,  who  should  be 
a  Cabinet  Minister  and  preside  over  the 
Law  Department  along  with  the  Minister 


of  Justice.  This  bid  the  Senate  rejected  on 
various  grounds,  several  of  the  honourable 
gentlemen  taking  the  view  that  while  the 
abolition  of  the  Receiver-Generalship  was  a 
wise  move,  the  creation  of  an  Attomoy- 
GeneraLship  was  a  mo.it  injudicious  and  un- 
necessary step.  An  act  was  passed  during 
this  session,  under  Mr.  Laflamme's  advice, 
amending  the  Supreme  Court  Act,  so  as  to 
increase  the  number  of  the  terms  of  the 
court  from  two  to  four — a  veritable 
boon  to  litigants — also  to  regulate  appeals 
from  the  Lower  Provinces.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Elections  Act,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Laflamme,  also  became  law  about  this 
time. 

Mr.  Laflamme  is  the  head  of  the  impor- 
tant law  firm  in  Montreal  of  Laflamme, 
Huntington  &  Laflamme,  and  is  unmarried. 
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THE  RIGHT  REV.  JOHN  STRACHAN,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

(FIRST  BISHOP    OF  TORONTO). 


THE  life  of  the  late  Bishop  Strachan  was 
marked  by  a  much  greater  variety  of 
incident  than  commonly  falls  to  the  lot  of  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  That 
it  was  also  marked  by  an  unusual  degree  of 
physical  vigour  is  sufficiently  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  it  embraced  a  period  of  nearly 
ninety  years,  and  that  until  a  short  time  be- 
fore his  death  he  never  knew  what  it  is  to 
be  seriously  ill.  That  his  mental  vigour 
was  at  least  of  no  common  order  is  rendered 
sufficiently  obvious  by  the  variety  and  ex- 
tent of  his  intellectual  labours,  and  by  the 
respect  which  was  paid  to  his  opinions  by 
persons  of  undoubted  mental  capacity.  No 
name  in  our  history  suggests  a  stronger 
individuality,  or  has  left  a  more  distinct 
impress  Ix'hind,  than  his.  If  he  was  not 
intellectually  in  advance  of  his  time,  he  was 
at  least  capable  of  quickly  and  firmly  grasp- 
ing the  salient  points  of  new  movements, 
and  of  adapting  himself  to  any  situation  in 
which  he  found  himself  placed.  If  he  dis- 
approved of  the  movements  he  always  had 
the  courage  of  his  opinions,  and  fought 
against  the  innovations  with  a  dauntless  in- 
trepidity which  knew  no  fear.  If  worsted 
in  the  combat,  as  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pened, he  disciplined  his  mind  to  accept 
defeat.  There  were  subjects  on  which  he 
was  not  open  to  conviction,  and  a-s  tt)  which 
his  mind  was  as  thoroughly  made  up  after 
iMiing  worste<l  in  the  disj)ute  a  score  of  times 
as  it  hod  been  when  the  matter  had  lirst 


come  up  for  discu.ssion.  He  arrived  in  this 
country  without  a  pound  in  his  pocket,  or 
at  his  command.  He  rose  to  wealth,  afflu- 
ence, and  a  power  of  dictatorship  which 
was  almost  imperial.  In  matters  ecclesias- 
tical he  early  obtained  complete  ascendency 
in  this  Province,  and  his  political  ascendency 
was  long  paramount  to  that  of  any  of  his 
contemporaries.  The  latter  supremacy  waa 
not  destined  to  be  pennanent,  but  the  former 
was  maintained  with  untiring  energy  and 
vigour  long  after  he  had  reached  an  age  at 
which  most  men  would  have  been  glad 
enough  to  resign  it  to  younger  hands.  He 
was  subject  to  disadvantages  which  would 
have  effectually  precluded  even  the  tempor- 
ary success  of  a  eommoniilace  man.  Those 
disadvantages  he  not  only  contrived  to  sur- 
mount, but  even  in  some  cases  to  make  sub- 
servient to  his  ambition.  He  was  not  clever. 
He  was  not  brilliant.  He  made  up  for  his 
defects  by  daring  courage,  "logged  persis- 
tence, and  a  native  tact  and  .shrewdness 
which  are  among  the  most  noteworthy  chai'- 
acteri.stics  of  his  countrymen.  His  educa- 
tion, for  a  high  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  was 
singularly  defective,  and  his  reading  was 
not  wide.  He  began  to  tight  the  stern  liattle 
of  life  at  an  age  too  early  to  ailmit  of  his 
having  acquired  profound  learning,  and  his 
su})8equent  career  was  too  bu.sy  for  ,s3'stem- 
atic  reading  or  study.  Rut  he  covere<l  up 
his  deficiencies  by  never  venturing  l)eyond 
his  depth,  and  his  innate  sagacity  was  such 
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that,  with  many  persons  whom  it  would  be 
unfair  to  .set  down  as  illiterate,  he  passed 
for  a  learned  prelate.  Like  the  I^ady  of 
Burleif,di,  he  wa-s  subjected  to 

"  tliu  biirtliun  of  an  honour 
Unto  wliioli  lu^  wiiH  nut  burn  ;" 

but,  though  not  po.s.sessed  of  "woman's  meek- 
ness," he  "  .shaped  his  heart  to  all  duties  of 
his  rank,"  and,  thot'.gh  himself  of  humble 
origin,  became  the  leader  and  mouthpiece  of 
the  most  exclusive  aristocracy  in  Upper 
Canarla.  Though  a  clergynuin  of  a  t'hurch 
wherein  the  English  language  is  generally 
spoken  with  a  plea-santne.ss  of  modulation 
and  a  purity  of  accent  which  are  the  pecu- 
liar birthright  of  educated  Englishmen,  his 
dialect  was  of  the  Ijroadest  and  most  uncouth 
Doric  of  his  native  Aberdeen.  His  rasping 
pronunciation  and  strident  voice  seemed  as 
much  out  of  place  in  the  pulpit  of  an  Efiis- 
copal  cathedi-al  as  a  red  plush  waistcoat  and 
a  billycock  hat  would  seem  on  the  peraon 
of  an  Archbi.shop  of  Canterbury.  No  mat- 
ter ;  his  sermons  were  generally  full  to  over- 
flowing with  practical  wisdom  and  good 
sense.  Those  persons  who  were  privileged 
to  listiiu  to  them  generally  felt  that  they 
had  been  sitting  under  a  preacher  who  had 
a  genuine  message  to  deliver  to  his  flock. 
Over  and  above  all  these  things,  he  possessed 
the  will  and  the  power  to  speak  with  effect 
on  behalf  of  the  hierarchy,  both  in  the  pul- 
pit, on  the  platform,  and  in  the  Executive 
Coimcil.  He  had  a  special  faculty  for  ad- 
ministration, and  had  ever  a  shrewd  eye  to 
the  practical.  His  whole  heart  and  soul 
were  given  up  to  the  welfare  of  his  Church. 
That  Church  owes  a  heavy  debt  to  his  mem- 
ory, and  has  never  shown  any  disposition  to 
shirk  its  responsibility.  Of  all  these  anoma- 
lies the  facts  of  his  life  go  far  to  furnish  an 
explanation. 

His  father,  John  Strachan,  after  whom  he 
was  named,  was  an  ovei-seer  of  some  of  the 
famous  granite  quarries  in  the  neighbovir- 
hood  of  Aberdeen,   Scotland,   and  resided 


within  the  city  limits.  His  mother's  maiden 
name  was  Eliztibeth  Findlay.son.  The  couple 
were  in  humble  circumstances,  but  not  in- 
digent, the  husband's  income  being  sufficient 
for  the  comfortable  maintenance  of  the  fam- 
ily. They  enjoyed  the  respect  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  lived  a  happy,  domestic  life,  The 
head  of  the  family  was  a  nonjuror  and  an 
Episcopalian,  and  attended  St.  Paul's  Chapel, 
in  the  Gallowgate,  whither  the  subject  of 
this  memoir,  when  in  his  childhood,  was 
wont  to  accompany  him.  The  mother  was 
a  Presbyterian,  and  so  continued  to  the  end 
of  her  life;  but  the  pair  were  tolerant  of 
each  other's  opinions,  and  liveil  together  in 
the  utmost  liarmony.  Bishop  Strachan's 
biographer,  the  late  Bishop  Bethune,  records 
the  curious  fact  that  his  mother,  though  a 
staunch  Presbyterian,  used  to  make  her 
children  sign  themselves  with  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  every  night  before  retiring  to  rest. 
The  future  Bishop  of  Toronto  was  bom  at 
the  paternal  home  in  Aberdeen,  on  the  12th 
of  April,  177s.  He  was  early  .set  apart  by 
his  parents  for  the  clerical  profession,  and 
to  this  end  they  pinched  and  denied  them- 
selves, after  the  manner  of  Scottish  fi  k  of 
their  class,  in  order  to  give  him  an  educa- 
tion. It  does  not  appear  that  his  parents 
had  settled  between  themselves  whether 
their  son  was  to  be  a  minister  of  the  Kirk 
or  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England. 
It  was  probably  agreed  between  them — 
though  of  this  there  is  no  evidence  either 
on  one  side  or  the  oth>r — that  in  so  serious 
a  matter  the  lad  should  be  permitted  to 
choose  for  himself,  upon  arriving  at  years 
of  discretion.  He  was  taught  his  letters  and 
his  catechism  by  his  mother,  and  at  six  years 
of  age  began  to  attend  one  of  tlie  common 
schools  in  Aberdeen.  Later  on,  he  entered 
the  grammar  school,  where  he  manifested  a 
good  deal  of  industry  and  application,  but 
no  special  precocity  or  talent.  In  the  month 
of  May,  1794,  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old, 
his  father  fell  a  victim  to  a  blasting  acci- 
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(lent  in  one  of  the  quivrries  where  he  was 
employed   as   overseer,  and  died  two  days 
afterwards.    The  family — whi"h,  in  addition 
to  the  mother,  and  John,  wlio  was  the  first- 
born, contained  at  least  one  other  son  and 
two  daii<^hters — were  thns  left  without  any 
means  of  support.      It  was  nece.s.sary  that 
John  .should  obtain  employment.     Through 
the  intervention  of  the  jjoet   Beattie,  who 
had  lung  held  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy 
in  Marischal  College,  and  who  had  been  a 
sort  of  patron  of  his  father,  the  young  man 
obtained   employment  as  a  private  tutor. 
He  contrived  to  study  diligently,  and  to  con- 
tribute to  the  .support  of  his  family,  as  well 
as  to  pass  through  the  Universit}'  of  King's 
College,  Aberdeen,  where  he  obtained   his 
master's   degree   in    ITDfi.      The    economy 
which  he  practised  during  this  period  must 
have  been  most  rigid,  and  his  industry  very 
great,  as  he  was  conipelled  to  earn  sufficient 
during  the  vacations  to  support  himself  all 
the  rest  of  the  year,  besides  rendering  assis- 
tance to  his  mother.    His  only  source  of  rev- 
enue was  teaching,  the  recompense  for  which 
was  very  small.    It  was  fortunate  for  him 
that  the  College  sessions  extended  over  only 
about  five  months  in  the  year,  thus  leaving  the 
remaining  seven  at  his  disposal.    These  inter- 
vals he  spent  in  coaching  boys  for  College, 
and  in  teaching  the  elementary  branches  of 
education  in  various  parts  of  Aberdeenshire 
and   the   coinitry   thereabout.      Upon   the 
opening  of  the  session  he  would  return  to 
his  mother  and  place  his  small  earnings  in 
her  hands.    He  also  obtained  a  small  bursary 
of  five  or  si.K  pounds  per  annum,  and  this 
sum,  insignificant  as  it  seems  when  compared 
with  the  munificent  scholarships  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  made  all  the  difference  to 
his  family  between  aKsolute  want  and  com- 
parative comfort.     He  seems  to  have  been 
tenderly   attached   to   his   mother.      Years 
afterwards,   when   he    had   gained   wealth, 
fame,  and  social  position,  he  often  recalled 
the  last  years  spent  by  him  beneath  her  roof. 


"Never,"  said  he,  "was  there  a  more  excel- 
lent mother  than  mine.  She  made  reUt'ion 
amiable  to  me,  and  the  source  of  moral 
strength. " 

After  obtaining  his  master's  degree  he 
found  employment  in  a  })arish  school  near 
St.  Andrew's,  at  a  salary  of  thirty  pounds  a 
year.  While  .so  employed  he  joined  tin; 
Divinity  cliuss  of  the  ueighlwuring  Univer- 
sity, and  formed  the  ac<piaintancc  of  several 
persons  who  afterwards  rose  to  high  emin- 
ence in  various  walks  of  life.  With  two  of 
them,  Dr.  Chalmers  and  Professor  Thomas 
Duncan,  he  kept  up  a  correspondence  which 
only  terminated  with  their  lives.  After 
leaving  St.  Andrew's  ho  was  f(jr  a  short 
time  engaged  in  private  tuition  in  Angus- 
shire,  but  his  earnings  were  so  small  that  he 
found  it  necessary  to  look  out  for  more 
remunerative  employment.  When  he  had 
barely  reached  the  age  of  nineteen  he  heard 
of  a  vacancy  in  the  parish  school  of  Kettle, 
in  Fifeshire,  where  the  salary  was  fifty 
pounds  a  year.  He  off'ered  himself  as  a 
candidate,  but  before  the  day  of  examina- 
tion came  he  learned  that  there  were  five 
other  applicants  for  the  position,  all  of  whom 
were  older  thou  him.self,  as  well  as  more  ex- 
perienced in  teaching.  He  lost  heart,  and 
had  serious  thoughts  of  withdrawing  his 
application,  but  the  minister  of  the  parish, 
who  had  taken  a  liking  to  him,  urged  him 
to  persevere.  This  minister  was  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Barclay,  father  of  the  gallant  naval 
officer.  Captain  Robert  H.  Barclay,  who  in 
after  years  served  luider  Nelson,  and  later 
on,  in  May,  1813,  fought  with  such  im- 
daunted  bravery  in  defence  of  Cana<la 
against  Commodore  Perry  on  Lake  Erie. 
Another  son  of  Dr.  Barclay's  has  also  a  pass- 
ing interest  for  Canadian  readers,  having 
been  stationed  in  charge  of  a  Presbyterian 
congregation  at  Kingston,  in  Upper  Canada, 
from  1822  to  1820.  Dr.  Barclay  would  not 
hear  of  his  young  protege's  withdrawing  his 
application,  and  bade  him  keep  up  his  cour- 


age.  He  oven  went  so  far  as  to  predict  that 
young  Strachan  would  bn  tlio  .successful 
candidate.  The  youth  waa  much  encouraged 
hy  the  worthy  minister's  support,  and  agreed 
to  allow  his  a[)plication  to  stand.  He  mean- 
while called  upon  Dr.  Hunter,  at  St.  An- 
drew's, and  consulted  liim  as  to  his  fitness 
for  the  position.  The  Doctor  subjected  him 
to  a  .searching  examination  in  Greek,  Latin 
and  Mathematics,  and  finally  informed  him 
with  some  grufFness  that  ho  was  "  no  great 
things,"  but  that  he  was  competent  to  fill  the 
vacant  position,  and  would  probably  obtain 
it.  The  result  verified  the  prediction.  He 
gained  the  situation,  and  took  charge  of  a 
school  numbering  over  a  hundred  pupils. 

One  of  these  pupils  was  a  lad  who,  when 
Mr.  Strachan  took  charge  of  the  school  at 
Kettle,  was  about  twelve  yeai-s  of  age.  He 
was  a  bright,  intelligent  looking  boy,  but 
cared  little  for  books,  and  could  not  be  made 
to  learn  his  lessons.  He  was  looked  upon 
as  somewhat  of  a  dunce,  and  it  was  feared 
that  he  would  never  be  able  to  earn  a  living 
for  himself.  His  father,  who  was  the  min- 
ister of  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Cults, 
was  sore  discouraged  by  reason  of  the  lad's 
frivolity,  and  took  an  early  opportiuiity  of 
waiting  upon  "  the  new  dominie  "  to  take 
counsel  about  the  best  means  of  dealing 
with  "  Daft  Davie,"  as  his  son  was  jocularly 
nick-named.  It  appeared  that  the  only  oc- 
cupation in  which  the  little  fellow  took  any 
interest  was  the  covering  of  every  piece  of 
blank  paper  he  could  lay  his  hands  on  with 
grotesque  drawings,  depicting  likenesses  of 
his  tutors  and  playfellows,  and  of  the  vari- 
ous membtirs  of  his  family.  He  had  even 
been  known  to  delineate  the  "  meenister " 
him.self,  in  an  attitude  singularly  lifelike, 
singularly  imdignified,  and  singularly  pro- 
vocative of  laughter  in  the  beholder.  Sad 
to  relate,  he  had  even  been  known  to  dese- 
crate the  house  of  God,  by  drawing  vmious 
odd  characters  as  they  slept  or  snored  in 
their  pews  during  service.  His  father  had 
14 


done  his  utmo.st  to  scourge  the  indolent 
frivolity  out  of  him,  bu.,  to  no  pi'  .-pose.  He 
besought  the  new  ttitor  to  punish  his  pupil 
without  stint  if  he  caught  him  indulging  in 
his  favourite  recreation.  Xow,  Mr.  Strachan, 
at  this  time,  could  hardly  have  po-ssessed 
much  artistic  knowledge  ;  but  he  was  not 
long  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  little 
Davie  Wilkie  possessed  a  good  deal  of  apti- 
tude for  art.  Ere  he  had  been  many  days  in 
charge  of  the  Kettle  school  he  detected  the 
young  delinquent  in  his  reprehensible  i)rac- 
tices.  As  time  went  on  he  became  convinced 
that  the  youth's  taste  for  drawmg  was  in- 
eradicable. In  spite  of  stern  prohibitions  and 
repeated  puni.shments,the  lad  became  known 
as  tlie  portrait  painter  of  the  school.  Noth- 
ing delighted  him  so  much  as  to  assemble  a 
ho.st  of  his  playfellows  around  him,  arrange 
them  in  groups,  and  depict  them  in  all  sorts 
of  characteristic  attitudes.  Even  his  most 
hurried  performances  had  a  graphic  reali.sm 
about  them  which  coidd  not  fail  to  impress 
everyone  who  looked  at  them.  Master 
Strnohan,  feeling  assured  that  the  lad's  na- 
t\iral  bent  was  something  more  than  a  mere 
passion  for  imitation,  gradually'-  began  to 
take  an  interest  in  his  performances,  and  at 
last  prevailed  upon  hi.s  father  to  withdraw 
his  opposition  and  send  him  to  the  Trustees' 
Aca<lemy  at  Edinburgh.  The  father's  means 
were  limited,  but  an  uncle  wa-s  pressed  into 
the  service,  and  the  desired  result  wa.s 
brought  about.  Years  afterwards,  when 
the  little  boy  had  grown  into  a  great  man 
when  he  had  accomplished  for  Scottish  art 
what  Rol>ert  Burns  had  accomplished  for  the 
national  dialect ;  when  his  name  had  Iwcome 
known  in  every  land  where  art  is  held  in 
liommr ;  when  kings  and  nobles  contended 
for  the  honour  of  sitting  to  him ;  when  his 
pictures  had  drawn  tears  from  the  eyes  of 
representatives  of  every  civilized  nation 
under  the  sun,  and  were  eagerly  sought 
after  by  the  wealthiest  and  most  discrimin- 
ating patrons  of  art ;  when  he  had  received 
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knightlinod  nf  the  liiuids  of  His  Majesty 
King  William  IV. — the  pupil  ami  his  former 
tutor,  who  had  also  become  a  great  man  on 
his  own  aeciiunt,  (U'liglitod  to  moot  and  talk 
over  the  old  day.s  at  Kettle.  "  Often,"  says 
the  Bishop — writing  when  a  nation  wa,s  in 
mourning  for  the  gn-at  painter's  death — 
"  often  di<l  Sir  J)avid  W'ilkio,  at  tlie  height  of 
his  fame,  declare  thut  he  owed  everything  to 
his  revered  teacher,  and  tliat  hut  for  his  in- 
terference he  nuist  have  r'>mained  in  ob- 
scurity." It  is  probable  that  Bishop  Strachan 
• — -perhaps  (inconseiously — took  more  credit 
to  himself  in  this  transaction  than  justly 
belonged  to  him.  It  does  not  seem  prob- 
able tliat  such  a  light  as  David  Wilkie's 
could  forever  have  remained  under  a  bushel ; 
but  the  propulsion  may  very  likely  have 
come  from  his  tutor's  rcipresentations  to  the 
boy's  father  ;  and  the  achievement  was  one 
upon  which  the  Bishop  was  justified  in  feel- 
ing an  honest  pride. 

Another  of  Mr.  Strachan's  pupils  at  Kettle 
was  the  Robert  H.  Barclay  above  referred 
to,  wliose  father,  as  we  have  seen,  wa.s  min- 
ister of  the  parish.  A  warm  fricnd,ship 
subsisted  b.jl,ween  the  minister  and  the 
dominie,  and  i]w.  latter  was  a  constant 
visitor  at  the  manse  during  his  sojourn  at 
Kettle.  His  life  here  seems  to  have  been 
very  serene  and  happy.  His  augmented 
income  enabled  him  to  increase  his  benefac- 
tions to  his  family,  who  were  thus  comfort- 
ably provided  for.  There  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  ground  for  the  a.ssertion  so  often 
made,  and  so  devoutly  believed,  that  during 
the  period  of  his  sojourn  at  Kettle,  or  at 
anv  other  time,  Mr.  Strachan  was  a  proba- 
tionary ministei  of  the  (!hurch  of  Scotland, 
or  that  he  received  a  license  to  preach. 
The  only  direct  connection  he  ever  seems  to 
have  had  with  Presbyterianism  arose  from 
the  fact  that  his  mother  was  a  member  of 
that  body.  As  wo  have  seen,  he  attended 
lectures  for  a  short  time  at  St.  An<lrev,  h — 
where   the    theology   taught    was    Pre'-by- 


terian — but  did  not  take  orders;  althougli 
there  ctin  1m'  no  reasonable  doubt  that  he 
contemplated  doing  so. 

But  a  great  change  in  liis  circumstancos 
and  prospects  was  at  ha.id.  In  or<ler  to 
undi^rstand  precisely  how  this  change  was 
brought  about,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
a  hurried  glance  at  the  state  of  educational 
mattoi-s  in  Upper  Canada  at  this  period. 

During  Governor  Simcoo's  tenure  of  otTice 
in  this  Province  he  had  taken  a  warm  in- 
terest in  the  subject  of  popular  education, 
and  liad  contemplated  th(!  establishment  of 
grannnar  schools  in  the  various  districts, 
with  a  university  at  their  head.  Even  so 
(!arly  as  the  year  1704,  the  necessity  for 
providing  instruction  for  the  youth  of  the 
Province  had  become  pressing,  more  espe- 
cially among  the  wealthier  families— such 
families,  for  instance,  as  the  Cartwrights, 
the  Stuarts,  and  the  Hamiltons.  The  heads 
of  these  families  agri^ed  to  cooperate  for 
their  common  interest,  and  to  procure  from 
Ixsyond  sea  a  capable  tutor  for  their  child- 
ren. To  prociu'O  such  a  teacher  in  Canada 
was  simply  impossible.  The  country  was 
being  rapidly  settled,  but  the  settlers  were 
persons  who  were  fitti  d  neither  by  attain- 
ments nor  inclination  for  schoolmasters. 
These  matters  were  represented  to  (Jovernor 
Simcoe,  who  accordingly  authorized  Mr. 
Ricliard  Cartwright  to  procure  a  man  ca- 
pable of  taking  charge  of  a  High  School, 
which  should  ultimately  be  converted  into 
a  University.  Mr.  Cart^vright,  acting  on 
this  authority,  wrote  over  to  Scotland,  to 
his  friend  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Gladsnniir,  in 
East  Ijothian,  representing  the  nature  of  the 
case,  and  asking  that  some  youth,  able  and 
willing  to  undertake  educational  duties, 
might  be  sent  over  to  Canada.  The  duties 
were  to  consist  of  the  charge  of  an  academy, 
"  which  was  afterwards  to  become  a  college, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Government  of 
the  Province."  This  was  doubtless  cither 
under  the  impression  that  Governor  Simcoe 
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wiiH  likely  to  iciiiain  in  ('aiiada.  or  that  hi.i 
i!clucati<)iial  polic-y  would  bo  canied  out  liy 
liis  supccsHor.  The  V)rij^lit  pro.spects  of  tho 
country  were  enlar),'cd  upon,  as  was  also 
the  project  of  cHtablisliing  a  University. 
The  salary  ottered — ei^'lity  ])oun(ls  sterling 
a  year,  with  free  board  and  lodging — was 
considered  a  very  liberal  stipend  in  those 
times ;  an<l  it  was  agreed  that  all  expenses 
of  the  journey  should  be  provided.  It  was 
represented  that  the  opening  wii«  a  parti(Mi- 
larly  inviting  one  for  a  young  man  endowed 
with  a  niodurate  .share  of  jiatii'nce.  He 
would  Ije  first  in  the  field,  and  would  thus 
have  a  claim  upon  the  cou!itry  when  its 
University  should  have  become  an  accom- 
plished fact.  All  this  was  perfectly  true, 
and  there  were  doubtle.ss  scores  of  neetly 
young  men  in  Scotland  who  would  gladly 
have  accepted  tho  situation.  Dr.  Hamilton, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  applied 
himself  with  much  energy  to  the  discharge 
of  the  commission  entrusted  to  him,  and  wa.s 
so  long  in  completing  his  negotiations  that 
(Jovernor  Simcoe's  residence  in  Canada 
meanwhile  came  to  an  end.  The  Doctor 
apjilied  in  the  first  place  to  several  young 
gentlemen  who  clearly  saw  their  way  to  a 
bright  future  'n  their  own  country,  and 
who  had  therefore  no  motive  for  expatria- 
ting themselves.  The  first  of  these  was 
Mr. — afterwards  Dr. — Chalmers,  alreaily 
mentioned.  The  next  was  Mr. — afterwards 
Professor  —  Duncan.  There  were  also  a 
third  and  a  fourth,  wliose  names  have  not 
come  down  to  us.  The  fifth  apiilication 
was  made  to  the  dominie  of  Kettle  .school, 
John  Strachan,  wlio  accepted  the  otter,  and 
resigned  his  situation  accordingly.  He  paid 
a  brief  visit  to  Aberdeen  and  took  an  affcjc- 
tionate  farewell  of  his  mother,  after  which, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  August,  1799,  he 
embarked  at  Greenock  for  New  York. 

In  the  year  1799  people  were  not  able  to 
traverse  the  ocean  in  first-class  hotels,  nor 
were  trans-Atlantic  voyages  made  in  eight 


days.  Tlie  vcsael  on  board  of  which  Mr. 
Straehan  cmlmrked  was  a  slow  trader,  which 
was  often  becalmed  on  Uw  voyage,  anil  had 
to  contend  against  adverse;  winds.  We  have 
no  certain  information  as  to  the  actual  time 
occupied  in  tht-  sea-voyage,  but  it  is  reiuson- 
able  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Strachan  <lid  not 
loiter  on  the  way  after  reaching  the  sh(jre, 
and  we  are  met  by  the  a.stounding  fact  that 
he  did  not  roach  Kingston,  Upper  Canada, 
until  tho  3istof  December— the  la-st  day  of 
the  year.  He  had  thus  been  upwards  of 
four  months — more  than  the  third  of  a  year 
— on  tho  way.  In  a  charge  delivered  by 
him  to  the  clergy  of  his  Diocese,  nearly 
sixty  years  after  this  time,  he  refers  to  this 
passage  of  his  cjircer,  and  describes  his  earl}' 
impressions  of  the  country  which  was  thence- 
forth to  be  his  home.  His  journey  from 
New  York  was  niadt;  by  way  of  Montreal, 
and  must  have  been  long  and  wearisome 
enough.  He  describes  himself  as  having 
reached  his  destination  "  much  fatigued  in 
body,  and  not  a  little  disappointed  at  the 
desolate  appearance  of  the  country,"  which 
was  everywhere  enveloped  in  snow.  "  But," 
lie  adds  "a  new  and  still  more  severe  trial 
awaited  me.  I  was  informed  that  Governor 
Simcoe  had  .some  time  before  returned  to 
England,  but  of  which  I  had  received  no 
information,  and  that  the  establishing  of  the 
projected  University  had  been  postponed. 
I  was  deeply  moved  and  cast  down,  and  had 
I  possessed  the  means  I  would  have  in- 
stantly returned  to  Scotland.  A  more  lonely 
or  destitute  condition  can  scarcely  be  con- 
ceivoil."  In  a  private  letter  addressed 
to  a  friend  in  England  in  after  years  he 
gives  us  a  further  iiLsight  into  the  unhappy 
position  in  which  lie  found  himself  placed. 
He  says : — "  Though  gifted  with  a  happy 
disposition,  and  disposed  to  see  the  best  side 
of  things,  I  was  so  beat  down  that,  if  I  had 
been  in  possession  of  twenty  pounds,  I  should 
have  returned  at  once ;  but  in  truth  I  had 
not  twenty  shillings,  and  was  therefore  ob- 
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lijji'fl  to  make  tlii'  Inst  of  it.  My  situation 
was,  iiideeii,  ilcsolatt^ ;  for  I  know  not  a  cn-a- 
ture.  Tilt)  ^entlonian  in  wIioho  lioUNt>  I  wat* 
to  rosido,  had  -'invt'iiiciuMi  for  a  person  of 
retired  ami  •  s  habits;  ami  he  seenieil 

roHorvc'l  ami  'lant  in  his  manners.  The 
few  younj;  men  of  tlie  town,  or  rather  vil- 
iaf,'e,  wore  uneiiiiciiteil,  and  ini'limtd  to  prac- 
tices in  wiiieh  1  could  not  join."  The  jjontle- 
man  referred  to  was  tlie  Mr.  Cartwri^ht 
already  mentioned,  and  the  yonng  emii,'rant 
hail  not  lonj,'  lieen  an  inmate  of  his  lionse 
before  lie  formed  a  much  more  favonraiile 
opinion  of  his  host.  That  gentleman  pro- 
posed that  Mr.  Strachan  should  take  charge 
of  the  education  of  his  four  sons,  anil  of  a 
select  number  of  pupils,  for  a  term  of  three 
years.  "This,"  said  Mr.  Oartwright,  "will 
provide  you  with  honourable  employment 
at  a  fair  rem  -ration,  and  if  at  the  expi- 
ration of  tl  ri(Kl  the  country  does  not 
present  a  ■  ')le  prospect  of  atlvance- 
ment  you  migni  then  return  to  Scotland 
with  credit."  Itwius  further  represented  that 
the  establishment  of  the  Grammar  Schools 
and  University  could  only  bo  a  matter  of 
time,  and  that  a  young  man  of  good  consti- 
tution and  education  might  soon  have  the 
ball  at  his  feet  in  a  new  country  such  as 
Upper  Canada  then  was.  The  youth  made 
the  best  of  a  bad  bargain,  and  accepted  Mr. 
Cartwright's  proposal.  It  is  unneces.sary  to 
say  that  he  never  had  occasion  to  repent 
his  decision.  A  warm  personal  friendship 
eventually  sprang  up  between  him  and  th 
Cartwright  family ;  a  friendship  which  lasted 
uninterruptedly  during  their  respective  lives. 
The  young  man  co-itiuuefl  to  reside  in 
Mr.  Cartwright's  Louse,  at  Kingston,  for 
the  full  term  agreed  upon.  A  study  was 
built  and  furnished  expres.sly  for  his  accom- 
modation, and  he  founil  himself  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  comfortable  home,  pleasant  society, 
and  fair  prospects.  He  had  twelve  pupils, 
several  of  whom  were  destined  to  make  a 
figure  in  our  Canadian  annals.     His  disci- 
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pline  and  plan  of  instrnetion  wen^  eminently 
successful,  and  he  gave  tiiii  highest  satisfac- 
tion to  the  parents.  But  a  more  ambitious 
career  awaited  him.  He  had  made  u])  his 
miml  to  enter  the  ('hristian  ministry.  Ami 
as  this  resolution,  and  its  fulfilment,  are 
matters  as  to  which  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
misapprehension,  it  may  be  as  well  to  ex- 
plain how  it  was  that  he  espoused  the  doc- 
trines and  ministry  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

As  has  already  been  intimated,  it  has 
often  been  asserted,  and  is  generally  bidieved, 
that  previous  to  his  emigration  from  Scot- 
laml  to  Upper  (!aiuula,  he  had  beim  ordained 
a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
This  lK3lief,  as  wo  have  seen,  is  erroneous. 
He  had  undoubtedly  attended  the  Presby- 
terian services  for  some  years  prior  to  leav- 
ing his  native  land,  and  there  is  good  reason 
for  b(dieving  that  he  was  a  eommuuiciint. 
Had  he  remained  in  Scotland  is  extremely 
jirobable  that  he  would  have  I  'ime  a  minis- 
ter of  the  national  Chun'h.  i  instea<l  of 
remaining  in  a  country  whore  Pi  ■*byterian- 
ism  was  powerful  and  popular,  ln'  came  U> 
a  land  where  the  doctrines  of  that  body 
were  not  then  much  in  demand.  It  is  most 
unjust  and  superficial,  however,  to  say  that 
ho  regarded  the  matter  from  the  point  of 
self-intere.st  alone.  The  fundamental  dif- 
ferences lietween  Episcopalianism  and  Pres- 
byterianisin  are  not  so  wide  as  to  render  it 
impossible  for  the  human  mind  to  pass  con- 
.scientiou.sly  from  one  to  t)ie  other.  His 
circumstances,  too,  were  peculiar.  Upon 
reaching  Kingston  he  was  stationed  in  the 
house  of  an  Episcopalian.  All  his  pupils 
were  the  sous  of  Episcopalian  parents;  all 
his  associates  and  acquaintances  were  Epis- 
copalians, US  were  all  the  families  of  good 
social  position  in  and  around  Kingston  in 
those  days.  He  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of 
Episcopacy,  and  received  daily  benefactions 
and  kindnesses  from  Episcopalian  hands. 
The  strongest  influences  were  brought  to 
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Ix'arupoiiliiin.  ItMlioiiMal.so  1k!  rt'incmlicrml 
tliat  lii>  liail  lici'h  ac('tmt(>in(!(l  to  attend  ".rv 
K|)is('(>|)al  cliurch  in  tlio  days  of  lii.s  cliild- 
lioocl,  and  tliafc  ho  liad  nisver  occnpicd  a  posi- 
tion anta^^ronistir  to  Episcopacy.  Kpisco- 
pH,<!y,  inori'ovcr,  wtvs  n'j{anl('(i  as  tlic  cstab- 
lislied  ndi^'ion  of  tlie  land.  TluitMr.Straclian 
i't'n.sp<l  to  l)c  a  Pri'sliytcrian  and  licpanin  an 
Kpiscopalian,  talvcn  iiy  itself,  proves  nothing'. 
It  nii^jht  oven  \hi  ur^'ed  that  ho  ,saw  witliin 
the  pale  of  the  (!lniivh  of  Kn^Iand  a  wider 
sphere  of  n.sifiiine,ss,  in  tiie  tlion  state  of 
public  opinion  in  thiN  I'rovinec.  Wo  can 
reailily  un(h'r.stand  a  thoron^rhly  liij,di-inind- 
ed  and  conscientious  man  arguing  with  him- 
self in  this  manner,  and  acting  upon  liis  argu- 
ments. It  is  only  fair  to  HislKjj)  Strachan's 
momory  to  give  him  credit  for  honesty  of 
purpose,  although,  as  a  mere  matU^r  of  self- 
interest,  of  course  then?  can  lie  no  doubt 
that  everything  pointeti  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  pulpit  of  the  Presbyterian  (Jhurch 
in  ('ana<la,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
held  out  few  inducements  to  an  ambitious 
young  man.  The  Church  of  England,  on 
tlie  contrary,  had  good  priz(!s  in  po.sses8ion, 
and  splendid  ones  in  remainder. 

Mr.  MacMullen,  in  his  lliHtortj  of  Canada, 
indulges  in  some  statements  respecting  Mr. 
Strachan's  career  wliich  we  believe  to  be 
entirely  erroneous.  They  are,  at  all  events, 
erroneous  oh  to  some  of  the  details,  and  are 
misleading  as  to  their  general  purport.  We 
are  told  that  Mr.  Straclian  continued  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  until 
after  his  marriage,  and  that  he  made  appli- 
cation to  the  Gabriel  Htreet  Presbyterian 
congregation  of  Montreal  to  become  their 
minister.  He  proposed,  it  is  said,  that  the 
congregation  should  pay  him  a  salary  of 
£300  a  year,  and  that  he  should  return  to 
Scotland  for  ordination.  This  proposal,  it  is 
said,  was  rejected ;  whereupon  Mr. Strachan's 
ilread  of  "black  prelacy,"  and  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  diminished. 

Now,  there  is  evidently  something  wrong 


hero.  In  1803  Mr.  Straclian  Vn'came  a 
deacon  of  the  (!luirch  of  England.  In  1M()4 
he  became  a  priest,  and  was  a|>|)ointed  to 
the  Cornwall  mission.  It  is  not  pretemled 
that  he  ever  swerved  in  his  allegiance  to 
EpLscopacy  after  he  had  once  endiraeed 
Episcopal  doctrines.  But  he  wiw  not  mar- 
ried until  1S07.  Mr.  MacMullen  certainly 
never  intemleil  us  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Strachan  wished  to  withdraw  from  the 
episcopal  ( !hurch  aft<!r  he  had  been  preach- 
ing several  years,  for  the  saki'  of  taking 
charge  of  the  Gabriel  Street  Presbyterian 
congregation.  With  regard  to  the  "black 
prelacy,"  an<l  tht!  Book  of  ("ommon  Prayer, 
Mr.  Strachan,  as  we  have  seen,  hail  lived  in 
ati  Episcopalian  atmosphere  when  young, 
and  would  not  be  likely  to  have  any  very 
bitter  antipathy  to  the  vestments  and  ser- 
vices of  the  I  !hurch  of  England.  A  youth 
whose  father  was  an  Episcopalian,  and  whose 
Presbyterian  mother  taught  him  to  make 
the  sign  of  the  cross  every  night  at  bed- 
time, coulil  not  be  expected  to  be  furiously 
antagonistic  to  the  ordinary  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  prelacy. 

We  have,  moreover,  the  Bishop's  own 
ipse  dixit  to  the  effect  that  immediately 
after  taking  \ip  his  abode  in  Mr.  (^artw right's 
house  he  made  up  his  mind  to  enter  the 
ministry  of  the  Church  of  England.  He 
says :  "  I  devoted  all  my  leisure  time  during 
the  three  years  of  my  engivgement  with  Mr. 
Cartwright  to  the  study  of  divinity,  with  a 
view  of  entering  the  C'hurch  at  its  expira- 
tion." This,  as  he  informs  us,  was  done  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stuart,  rector 
of  Kingston.  This  gentleman,  who  was  the 
bishop's  commis-sary  for  Upper  Canada,  was 
himself  the  son  of  a  Scottish  Presbyterian, 
and  had  doubtless  been  a  Pre.sbyterian  him- 
self in  his  youth.  In  fact,  these  changes  of 
opinit)n  were  very  common  in  Upper  (Can- 
ada, from  the  time  of  its  original  settlement 
down  to  a  period  comparatively  recent,  and 
do  not  of  themselves  form  any  ground  for 
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impugning  tho  lionesty  or  good  faith  of  the 
pei-sons  artocted  by  them. 

The  friendship  between  Dr.  Stuart  and 
Mr.  Strachan  dated  from  the  day  of  their 
fir-st  interview,  which  took  place  within  a 
few  days  after  the  latter  arrived  in  Upper 
Canada.  Tho  Archdeacon — such  was  prac- 
tically hi.s  position — assisted  the  young  man 
with  advice,  and  with  theological  teaching. 
On  the  22nd  of  May,  1803,  Mr.  Strachan 
received  ordination  as  a  deacon  at  the  hands 
of  Bishop  Mountain.  A  year  later — on  the 
3rd  of  June,  1804 — he  was  admitted  to  the 
priesthood,  and  was  iunnediately  afterwards 
appointed  to  the  mission  of  Cornwall.  He 
entered  on  his  duties  in  a  temporary  build- 
ing, pending  tho  erection  of  a  church,  which 
was  completed  and  opened  for  service  in  the 
autumn  of  180."). 

His  clerical  duties  for  some  time  were  not 
heavy,  and  he  found  himself  with  consider- 
able spare  tihie  on  his  hands.  He  deter- 
mined to  turn  this  time  to  account  by  taking 
in  pupils.  By  this  means  he  was  soon 
busily  employed,  and  his  school — subse- 
quently known  far  and  wide  aa  the  Corn- 
wall Oraiiimar  School — in  full  operation. 
One  of  his  earliest  pupils  was  Master  John 
Beverley  Robinson,  a  bright-eyed  little  fel- 
low who  remained  at  the  establishment 
until  he  liad  completed  his  education,  and 
wlio.se  highly  successful  career  will  be 
told  at  length  in  its  proper  place  in  these 
pages.  The  late  Sir  James  B.  Macaulay, 
(/hief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  Chief  Justice  Archibald  N.  Maclean, 
the  Hon.  Henry  John  Boulton,  and  the 
Hon.  Jonas  Jones,  were  also  among  the 
early  pupils,  An  interesting  account  of 
this  famous  school,  and  of  the  course  of 
study  pursued  there,  will  lie  found  in  the 
life  of  Bishop  Strachan  written  Ijy  the  late 
Bishop  Bethune,  who  was  him.self  a  pupil 
at  the  establishment  under  the  rt'yime  of 
its  founder. 

His  duties  as  preceptor  of   this   school 
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wore  many  and  onerous,  but  they  were  not 
permitted  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  his 
clerical  work.  He  conscientiously  prepared 
new  sermons  for  every  Sunday  throughout 
the  year,  besides  vir.iting  the  sick  and  dis- 
tressed of  his  parish.  Everj'  night  regularly 
brought  with  it  the  necessity  for  secular 
study,  for,  as  he  himself  afterwanls  C(m- 
fes.sed,  he  was  educationally  not  much  in 
advance  of  his  best  scholars,  and  had  to 
study  hard  to  keep  pace  with  them.  His 
ordinary  daily  duties  consumed  sixteen 
hours,  and  he  was  left  with  very  little  lei- 
sure time  on  his  hands.  He  liked  hard  work, 
however,  and  hard  work  agreed  with  him. 
Referring  to  this  period  of  his  lif",  half  a 
century  later,  he  pronounced  it  the  happiest 
time  he  had  ever  known.  His  charge  em- 
braced a  large  tract  of  country,  but  his 
visitations  were  made  with  the  utmost 
faithfulness  and  regularity.  In  the  early 
years  of  his  ministry  he  could  not  afford  to 
keep  a  horse,  and  all  his  travelling  was 
done  on  foot.  By  degrees,  howevei",  as  his 
position  becauK!  more  assured,  his  income 
increased,  and  was  soon  amply  sufficient  for 
all  his  reipiirements.  In  1807  the  Univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrew's  conferred  tipon  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  The  samt; 
year  was  rendered  notewoi  thy  to  him  by 
his  marriage.  A  man  wh)  had  shown  such 
good  judgmeiit  in  providing  for  himself  in 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  the  world  would  not 
be  likely  to  make  a  grievous  mistake  in  so 
important  a  matter  as  the  choice  of  a  wife. 
It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  showed  his 
taste  by  marrying  the  prettiest,  his  prudence 
by  marrying  the  richest,  and  his  good  for- 
tune by  marrying  the  nicest  young  gentle- 
woman in  the  old  town  of  C'oniwall.  The 
lady  of  his  choice  was  a  young  widow,  the 
relict  of  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  McOill,  of 
Montreal,  and  the  daiighter  of  Dr.  George 
Thompson  Wood,  a  retired  army  surgeon, 
resi<lent  in  (!oniwali.  By  this  lady,  who 
was  of  gentle  and  amiable  manuera,  and  a 


(Icvotod  wife  and  mother,  he  had  a  numer- 
ous family,  consisting  of  four  sons  and  four 
daughters,  none  of  whom  now  survives. 
Shi*  wius  well  off  in  worldly  goods,  and  did 
not  go  to  her  husband  empty-handed.  From 
the  time  of  his  marriage  Dr.  Strachan  never 
kni^w  what  it  wn-s  to  be  straitened  in  means. 
The  pair  were  destined  to  enjoy  more  than 
fifty-eight  yeai"s  of  wedded  life  together, 
anil  their  deaths  were  only  about  two  years 
asunder. 

Notwithstanding  his  marriage,  and  his 
largely-increased  income.  Dr.  Strachan  con- 
tinued to  oirry  on  the  (jlrannnar  School, 
which  had  by  this  time  gained  a  high 
reputation,  not  only  throughout  Upper 
Canada,  but  even  throughout  the  sister 
Province.  It  was  resorted  to  by  nearly  all 
the  wealthy  Protestant  youth  in  the  country, 
and  yielded  what  in  those  day.s  nmst  have 
been  a  hand.some  revenue.  His  strength  of 
character  i.s  in  nothing  more  apparent  than 
in  the  esprit  lU  corps  which  he  coutriv(!d 
to  impart  to  his  scholars  at  this  establi.sh- 
ment.  To  the  end  of  his  life,  anil  long  after 
many  of  his  pupils  had  risen  to  high  posi- 
tion in  the  land,  he  continued  to  regard 
them  as  his  "  boys."  They,  on  their  parts, 
continued  to  look  up  to  him  as  their 
guide,  philo.sopher  and  friend.  Many  years 
after  his  tuUn-ship  had  come  to  an  end, 
a  number  of  judges  and  other  magnates, 
all  of  whom  had  been  under  his  tutelage, 
gav(r  him  a  dinner  in  Toronto,  and  pre- 
sented him  with  a  costly  token  of  their 
kindly  reineudu'ance  of  those  days  when  he 
had  been  their  educational  director.  When 
the  as.sendjly  was  ready  to  sit  down  to 
dimier,  hi.s  \'oice  A-as  heard  in  the  old  famil- 
iar tone  of  authoritative  conunand :  "  Boys, 
take  your  places;"  and  the  Ixsho.st  was 
•>beyed  as  though  by  instinct.  Some  of  the 
"  boys "  were  of  mature  age,  and  already 
had  "  boys  "  of  their  own  who  had  nearly 
attained  to  manhood ;  but  the  injunction 
seemed  to  come  as  naturally  from  those  lip,s 


in  the  summer  of  1S33  as  it  had  ever  done 
in  the  days  when  no  one  would  have  ven- 
tured to  question  its  autliority. 

In  1811  the  Doctor's  alma  mater,  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  D.D.  The  .same  year 
was  signalized  by  the  death  of  his  friend 
Dr.  Stuart,  and  this  circumstance  led  to  an 
important  change  in  his  own  sphere  of 
action.  Dr.  Stuart's  death  left  the  rectory 
of  Kingston  vacant.  The  vacancy  was  filled 
by  the  appointment  thereto  of  his  son,  the 
Rev.  George  O'Kill  Stuart,  who  up  to  that 
time  had  held  charge  in  York,  the  capital 
of  the  Province,  where  he  had  also  filled  the 
post  of  teacher  of  the  Home  District  School. 
This,  however,  left  the  charge  at  York 
vacant.  The  position  was  offered  to  Dr. 
Strac.'.an,  who  at  first  declined  it.  He  had 
no  disposition  to  relinquish  his  prosperous 
school  and  his  comfortable  parsonage-house 
at  Cornwall  for  a  position  where  the  pecuni- 
ary recompense  would  not  be  materially  in- 
creased, and  where  the  cost  of  living  would 
be  very  much  greatdr.  The  Hon.  Francis 
Gore,  however,  and  his  successor  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Government,  General 
Brock,  both  urged  the  matter  with  some 
persistence ;  and  an  additional  inducement 
was  held  out  in  the  shape  of  the  chaplaincy 
to  the  troops,  to  which  was  attached  a  sti- 
pend of  £150  a  year.  Dr.  Strachan  finally 
fonsented,  and  in  the  summer  of  1812  re- 
moved to  the  capital  of  the  Province,  which 
was  thenceforward  to  lie  his  home  for  a 
continuous  period  of  fifty-five  years. 

It  Wis  the  period  of  the  American  War, 
and  the  journey  from  Cornwall  to  York, 
by  water — -the  most  convenient  method  of 
transit  in  those  times — was  not  unattended 
with  danger.  It  was  in  the  month  of  July 
that  Dr.  Strachan  endmrked,  with  his  wife 
children,  and  all  his  worldly  pas-sessions,  in 
an  f)pen  boat,  when^by  they  made  their  way 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Kingston.  Here 
they  were  transferred  to  a  schooner,  the 
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skipper  whereof  would  seem  to  have  been 
a  most  abject  poltroon.  They  made  all  sail 
for  York,  but  had  not  proceodeil  far  ere  a 
vessel  was  seen  hovering  in  the  distance, 
towards  the  American  coast.  It  soon  began 
to  bear  down  on  them.  The  valiant  com- 
mander, s)ipposing  it  to  be  a  Unitt^d  States 
vessel,  went  down  to  Dr.  Strachan's  cabin  to 
consult  a.s  to  the  pi-opriety  of  surrendering 
at  discretion.  Now,  Dr.  Strachan,  notwith- 
standing his  sacred  calling,  was  about  the 
least  likely  man  in  the  world  to  show  the 
white  feather.  He  was  endowed  with  in- 
vincible courage,  and  was  ever  rea<ly  to  do 
battle  in  a  cause  that  .seemed  to  him  to  be  a 
good  one.  The  American  invasion  wan  a 
subject  on  which  he  felt  very  strongly.  In 
defence  of  Canadian  freedom  he  was  ready, 
if  need  were,  to  .shed  the  last  rlrop  of  his 
blood.  He  at  once  announced  a  policy  of 
"  No  Surrender,"  and  inquired  of  the  skip- 
per what  meaas  of  defence  he  had  at  com- 
mand. The  latter  replied  that  there  were  a 
four-pounder,  a  few  nniskets,  and  a  small 
stock  of  ammunition  on  board.  The  good 
Doctor's  valour  seems  for  once  to  have  out- 
run his  discretion.  Finding  that  the  cap- 
tain was  entirely  overcome  by  fear,  and 
could  not  be  wrought  up  to  Hghting-point, 
he  baile  him  remain  below  with  Mrs. 
Strachan  and  the  children,  and  himself 
went  on  deck  to  take  the  command.  He 
found  the  four-pounder  fastened  to  the 
deck,  on  the  side  of  the  craft  opposite  to 
that  on  which  the  schooner  was  approach- 
ing. It  was  thercffore  u.selcss  for  jjurposes 
of  present  defence.  While  he  was  casting 
about  in  his  mind  what  to  do  next,  *,he 
supposed  hostile  schooner  approached  near 
enough  to  make  it  evident  that  she  was  a 
Canadian  vessel,  and  that  nothing  was  to  be 
feared  fiom  her.  The  intrepid  conunander 
was  accordingly  restored  to  his  functions, 
and  the  little  craft  proceeded  on  its  way  to 
York  witiiout  any  further  adventure. 
The  Upper  (Canadian  capital,  in  the  year 


1812,  was  not  very  metropolitan  in  its 
aspect.  It  was-  built  entirely  of  wood,  and 
its  population  was  only  between  six  and 
seven  hundred.  Dr.  Strachan's  ordinary 
parisli  work  was  not  extensive  enough  to 
tax  his  energies  very  severely,  even  had 
those  energies  been  less  than  they  were. 
But  the  time  was  an  altogether  exceptional 
one.  The  country  had  been  plunged  into 
war.  York,  as  the  Provincial  capital,  was 
the  official  residence  of  the  man  who  united 
in  himself  the  functions  of  Civil  Adminis- 
trator and  Commander  of  the  Forces.  It 
was  consequently  the  centre  and  focus  of 
all  military  arrangements,  and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  regular  troops.  No  patriotic 
man  needed  to  be  short  of  employment  at 
such  a  time,  and  Dr.  Strachan  was  as  pa- 
triotic a  citizen  as  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Province.  He  felt,  moreover,  that,  apart 
altogether  froin  his  pastoral  duties,  he  had 
I  a  stake  in  the  country,  and  he  very  soon 
had  his  hands  full.  He  was  a  wi.se  and 
prudent  coinisellor,  and  was  of  much  service 
to  Sir  Isaac  Brock.  There  was  an  impera- 
tive demand  for  public  funds,  and  there 
was  a  dei)leted  Provincial  exchequer.  Dr. 
Strachan  set  himself  to  work  with  a  will, 
and  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  founding 
and  keeping  afloat  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic 
Society  of  Upper  Canada,  as  it  was  called. 
The  object  of  this  society  was  to  relieve  the 
woun<led  among  the  militia  and  volunteers, 
to  succour  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
slain,  and  to  assist  and  support  the  families 
of  those  who  were  called  out  on  military 
duty.  Its  establishment  was  an  important 
step  in  the  direction  of  our  national  defence, 
and  it  is  sai<l  to  have  been  of  greater  efficacy 
than  half-a-dozen  regiments  would  have  been. 
Its  existence  wa«  a  guarantee  to  the  public 
that  the  country  would  be  defended  to  the 
last,  and  that  the  families  of  those  taking 
part  in  its  defence  would  not  be  neglected. 
All  through  the  troubled  peri"d  of  the 
war  Dr.  Strachan  did  his  duty  gallantly. 
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both  a.s  a  clergyman  and  a  patriot.  A.s 
chaplain  of  tlic  forces  ho  was  always  at 
hand  in  the  hour  of  danger.  He  attended 
to  the  temporal  needs  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  ami  tu  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
dying.  His  dauntless  bravery  was  conspicu  - 
ously  manifested  times  without  number, 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  narrowly 
escaped  with  life.  It  was  largely  due  to 
his  zeal  and  fearlessne-ss  that  the  house- 
holdei-s  of  York  were  not  plundered  and 
maltreated  during  the  brief  occupation  of 
the  American  soldiery  in  1813.  He;  boarded 
tlie  American  commander's  flag-.ship,  and 
urged  upon  him,  in  language  which  nmst 
have  moved  that  veteran,  that  his  soMiers 
uuist  be  made  to  resjM'ct  the  rights  of  private 
property.  The  American  treated  him  with 
rudeness,  yet — though  of  a  sufficiently  iras- 
cible disposition — he  kept  his  temper  under 
control  for  the  sake  of  his  parishioners, 
until  he  had  gained  his  point.  Again,  while 
passing  along  the  stretjt  one  d.ay,  he  n^ceiveil 
intelligence  that  two  American  soldiers  had 
just  entered  the  house  of  his  friend  Ouloiiel 
Uivius,  and  had  not  only  been  rude  to  the 
innuvtes,  but  had  despoiled  them  of  their 
property  by  carrying  away  whatever  they 
could  stow  about  their  persiins — one  of  the 
articles  so  "  conveyeil "  being  a  silver  tea- 
pot. The  doughty  Doctor's  spirit  waxed 
wroth  within  him,  and  ho  lost  no  time  in 
seeking  out  the  two  marauders,  whom  he 
found  standing  by  themselves  on  the  Gar- 
rison common.  He  bore  down  on  them 
with  black  lightning  in  Ids  eye,  and  with 
words  of  denunciation  on  his  lips,  as  ho 
demanded  the  restoration  of  the  plunder. 
They  i-eplied  by  presenting  their  nniskets 
at  his  head,  ttdling  him  to  go  about  his 
business  or  they  vvoubl  blow  his  brains  out. 
He  refused  to  retreat,  and  Hnally  declared 
that  if  thoy  did  not  voluntarily  surrender 
the  stolen  things  to  him  he  woidd  either 
take  them  back  by  force  or  perish  in  the 
attempt.  What  the  final  result  of  the  alter- 
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cation  would  have  been  can  only  be  conjec- 
tured, for  an  American  officer  just  then 
advanced  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
pute, and  upon  being  made  acquainted  with 
the  facts,  at  once  compelled  thci  restitution 
of  the  stolen  property. 

Within  a  .short  time  of  this  occurrence 
the  garrison  explosion  took  place,  by  which 
General  Pike,  a  brave  and  noble  young 
American  officer,  ]of:^  his  life.  In  revenge 
for  this — which  after  all  was,  so  far  as  was 
then  known,  the  result  of  accident — General 
D<'arborn  announced  his  determination  to 
burn  the  little  town  to  ashes.  Dr.  Strachan, 
hearing  of  this  resolve,  made  his  way  into 
the  Gener.al's  presence,  and  begged  him,  as 
he  value<l  his  soul's  future  happiness,  to 
abandon  his  cruel  resolution.  The  inter- 
view, which  was  a  stormy  one,  lasted  some 
time.  At  first,  General  D»-arborn  was  very 
firm  in  his  language,  declaring  that  the  gar- 
risoti  had  been  wilfidly  exploded  by  the 
Canadians,  and  that  their  town  .sho\dd 
"smoke  for  it."  Dr.  Strachan,  /«?•  contra, 
as.serted  that  the  explosion  had  been  an  ac- 
cident, and  that  it  woidd  Vie  both  culpable 
and  unwL  for  the  Americans  to  act  as  pro- 
posed, even  leaving  the  wickedness  of  such 
conduct  altogether  out  of  the  tpiestion.  The 
argument  was  maintained  with  fervour  on 
both  sides.  The  Doctor  threatened  the  (Gen- 
eral with  all  sorts  of  penalties,  both  tempo- 
ral and  eternal,  in  the  event  of  his  carrying 
out  his  throat.  He  represented  that  troops 
would  ere  long  r.rrive  from  England,  and 
that  Hutlalo,  Lewiston,  Sackett's  Harbour, 
and  Oswego  would  be  given  to  the  Hames 
if  York  were  bnrne<l.  Whether  it  was  his 
threats  of  these  unpleasant  conserpiences  or 
his  spiritual  denunciations  that  prevailed 
over  the  American  General,  certain  it  is  thnt 
the  latter  fiimlly  thought  better  of  his  reso- 
lution, and  that  York  was  spared,  with  the 
exceptioTi  of  the  Parliament  Buildings,  and 
a  few  houses  contiguoiis  to  them,  which 
had  already  fallen  a  prey  to  the  irascibility 
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of  the  invaders.  That  the  whole  of  the 
little  capital  would  have  been  burned  but 
for  Dr.  Strachau  i.s,  we  think,  a  reasonably 
well-authenticated  historical  fact. 

Soon  after  the  Doctor's  removal  from 
Cornwall  to  York  he  received  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  his  aged  mother,  at  Aberdeen, 
in  her  seventy-fifth  year.  She  did  not  live 
to  see  her  best-loved  .son  at  the  height  of 
his  fame,  but  during  her  life  he  tenderly 
cared  for  her,  and  her  closing  yeai-s  were 
passed  in  comfort  and  happiness.  He  cher- 
ished her  memory  with  peculiar  tenderness, 
and  during  the  whole  of  his  long  life  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  speak  of  her  with- 
out an  emotion  which  producisd  a  tremu- 
lousness  of  the  voice,  and  which  frequently 
found  expression  in  tears. 

Within  a  .short  time  after  the  clo.se  of  the 
American  War,  chiefly  through  the  influence 
of  Governor  Gore,  and  in  recognition  of  his 
great  services  during  the  contest,  he  was 
appointed  to  a  seat  in  the  Executive  Council 
for  Upper  Canada.  He  accepted  this  dignity, 
a-s  he  himself  stated  in  a  private  letter  which 
has  been  published  since  his  death,  because  it 
gave  him  more  influence  and  greater  oppor- 
tunities of  promoting  plans  for  the  moral  and 
religious  instruction  of  the  people.  "  The 
appointment,"  says  Dr.  Scadding,*  "of  a  per- 
son in  Holy  Orders  under  the  Episcopal 
rank,  to  .such  a  position,  would  .scarcely  have 
happened,  had  there  not  been  a  scarcity  of 
men  in  the  countiy  qualilied  to  All  such  a 
station.  The  discernment  and  decision  of 
mind  evinced  by  Dr.  Strachan  in  regard  to 
secular  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  matters, 
stamped  him  as  one  that  might  be  thus  dis- 
tinguished by  the  Crown.  In  England,  to 
this  day,  we  see  men  in  Holy  Orders  sitting 
on  the  MagistraUi's  Bench.  It  is  a  ndic  of 
the  policy  of  bygone  ages,  when  ecclesias- 
tics were  chosen  to  be  keepers  of  the  Great 
Seal;  because  they,  beyond  the  generality 
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of  their  contemporaries,  were  fitted  for  the 
oflice.  The  jwlicy  of  the  present  daj',  al- 
though it  has  not  yet  wholly  discardeil  the 
usage  of  the  past  in  this  respect,  is  in  its 
tendency  opposed  to,  and  will  ultimat(dy 
exclude  such  appointments  ;  the  reason  aris- 
ing from  the  paucity  of  (jiialifled  men  out- 
side the  ecclesiastical  ranks  having  long 
since  been  cancelled  by  facts." 

From  the  time  of  receiving  this  appoint- 
ment Dr.  Strachan  seems  to  have  regarded 
him.self  as  the  iluly  authorized  State  cham- 
pion of  the  Church.  In  the  future  we  shall 
find  him  a  priest  still,  but  we  shall  also  find 
him  an  active  politician.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  discu.ss  the  wi.sdom  of  C'hurch  es- 
tablishments, nor  does  the  space  at  our  com- 
mand admit  of  our  going  very  deeoly  into 
the  state  of  ecclesiastical  aflairs  in  this 
Province  at  the  period  under  consideration. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  from  the  moment  of 
his  joining  the  Anglican  Church,  tiie  subject 
of  this  memoir  had  become  more  Anglican 
than  were  those  persons  wh(i  had  been  reared 
in  that  faith  from  the  cradle.  He  was  e\er 
ready  to  spend  himself  in  the  cause  of  the 
Clnu'ch,  and  his  identified  his  own  interests 
with  hers.  When  political  lionours  began 
to  descend  upon  him,  he  rejoiced  at  least  as 
much  on  the  Church's  iu;eount  as  on  his  own. 
He  gave  himself  up,  to  u.se  his  own  expres- 
sion, to  the  task  of  lengthening  her  cords 
and  strengthening  her  stakes.  "  He  looked 
forward,"  says  his  biographer,  "to  the  day 
when  here,  as  in  our  mother  country,  we 
should  see  the  church-spire  mingled  t!very- 
where  with  the  fair  and  fertile  scenery  of 
the  land;  the  Church  on  hill  and  valiey ; 
the  Church  in  every  hamlet.  And  with  the 
Church,  the  settled  pastor,  pursuing  from 
week  to  week  his  round  of  pious  ministra- 
tion,— the  young  his  anxiety,  the  poor  his 
care,  — every  duty  urged  and  practised  to 
draw  men  to  the  love  of  God  and  the  love 
of  one  another."  There  was  already,  prac- 
tically, a  State  Church  in  Upper  Canada, 


and  ono-.sevonth  of  tlie  entire  territory  of 
the  Province  hail  heen  set  apart  for  its  sup- 
port. True,  the  settinjt,'-apart  had  been  for 
a  "  Protestant  Clergy,"  and  the  Anglican 
Church  liad  not  been  specially  designated 
by  the  Act  as  the  sole  recipient  of  the  grant. 
Still,  there  were  directions  as  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  parsonages  and  rectories — ^lan- 
guage which  seemed  to  point  to  the  Church 
of  England.  Moreover,  the  word  "clergy" 
wa,s  not,  in  orilinary  parlance,  n.sed  to  des- 
ignate any  ministers  of  religion  except  those 
belonging  to  the  Church  of  England,  and 
had  never  been  so  used  in  any  Act  of  Par- 
liament. In  short,  there  were  grounds  for 
contending  that  the  Act  had  contemplated 
the  application  of  the  "Clergy  Reserves"  to 
the  Church  of  England  only.  This  was  the 
stand  taken  by  Dr.  Strachan,  from  the  first 
moment  of  agitation  on  that  vexed  question, 
which  disturbed  tlie  peace  of  Upper  Cana- 
dian Parliaments  for  about  forty  years. 
Long  after  almost  every  other  man  of  in- 
telligence in  the  country  hail  bowed  to  the 
inevitable  course  of  events,  ho  stood  forth 
as  the  staunch  champion  of  the  monopoly. 
He  denounced  every  supporter  of  the  other 
side  as  a  sacrilegious  innovator ;  as  one  who 
hesitated  not  to  lay  hand  on  what  the  Lord 
liail  caused  to  be  set  apart  for  himself.  When 
we  read  the  despatches  of  successive  Lieu- 
tenant-Governors on  this  prolonged  and  agi- 
tating controversy,  we  are  enabled  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  immense  povrer  which  Dr. 
Strachan  had  contrived  to  acquire  ;  for  we 
can  see  his  hand  in  every  one  of  them.  The 
Lieutiniant-Govemors  were  evidently  not 
much  more  than  the  media  whereby  he 
thought  fit  to  promulgate  his  views.  Robert 
Gourlay,  and,  to  a  le.ss  extent.  Lord  Selkirk, 
felt  the  weight  of  his  hand.  So  did  every 
man  who,  later  on,  ventured  to  raise  his  voice 
in  support  of  Responsible  Government.  The 
Family  Compact  fo'ind  in  him  a  strenuous 
and  voluble  mouthpiece.  Though  impatient 
of  insubordination  to  his  own  iuj  unctions, 


no  man  was  less  instibordinate  to  forms  and 
laws  which  did  not  square  with  his  notions 
of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things.  When  the 
expulsion  of  Mr.  Barnabas  Bidwell  was  un- 
der discussion  in  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
one  of  the  members  ventured  to  hint  that 
the  proceeding  might  possibly  be  contrary  to 
the  law.  "The  law!  the  law!"  exclaimed 
the  Doctor,  impatiently,  "never  mind  the 
law.  Toorn  him  oot '  toorn  him  oot !"  The 
incompatibility  of  law  and  gospel  was  an 
anomaly  which  he  could  never  bring  himself 
to  understand.  If  such  incompatibility  ex- 
isted, so  much  the  wor.se  for  the  law.  Such 
a  law  must  forthwith  be  changed,  and  mean- 
while it  must  be  di.solieyed.  Was  'lot  this 
man  Bidwell  a  renegade  from  thd  United 
States  ?  Was  he  not  a  republican  in  theory, 
and  a  radical  in  practice  ?  Was  he  not  a 
dissenter,  and  a  man  of  Belial  ?  Was  he 
not  a  friend  of  Robert  Gourlay 's,  and  had 
he  not  contributed  the  information  upon 
which  the  "Statistical  Account"  was  based  ? 
Had  not  his  voice  been  lifted  up  in  denun- 
ciation of  Church  monopolies  ?  If  he  were 
allowed  to  have  his  way,  would  not  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  that  Church  be  called  in 
question  i  What  place  had  such  a  man  in 
the  Councils  of  a  Province  where  the  first 
care  of  Government  was  to  provide  for  the 
one  true  and  only  Church  and  its  support- 
ers ?  If  the  law  allowed  him  to  occupy 
such  a  place,  it  was  a  sacrilegious  law — a 
law  which  every  right-thinking  man  was 
bound  to  set  at  naught.  This,  which  to  us 
seems  very  much  like  burlesque,  was  pre- 
cisely the  aspect  in  which  the  question  pre- 
sented itself  to  Dr.  Strachan's  mind.  On 
such  a  subject  he  was  literally  impervious 
to  argument,  and  so  remained  to  the  last 
hour  of  his  life. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1820  he 
became  a  Legislative  Councillor.  For  two 
years  before  this  time  he  had  Ijeen  residing 
in  his  own  house — completed  in  1818 — on 
the  corner  of  York  and  Front  streets;  a 
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house  which  continued  to  be  his  home  for 
nearly  half  a  coiitury.  Witliin  its  walls  lie 
breathed  his  last.  His  older  brother,  Mr. 
James  Strachan,  who,  by  the  Doctor's  assis- 
tance;, had  been  enableil  to  (istablish  himself 
in  busine.ss  at  Aberdeen  as  a  bookseller,  j)aid 
a  visit  to  this  countiy  in  IHU),  soon  after 
Dr.  Strachan  had  become  settletl  in  his  new 
ab'wl''  The  brothers  had  not  met  for 
twenty  years,  and  it  may  well  be  annpo.sed 
they  had  no  lack  of  topics  for  conver.sation. 
There  was  one  theme,  however,  which  was 
constantly  intrudinj^  itself  into  the  mind  of 
the  elder,  flow  had  "  brother  John,"  who, 
as  he  well  knew,  was  neither  a  profomid 
scholar  nor  a  man  of  genius,  managed  to  set 
himself  so  very  comfortably  on  his  feet  in 
Upper  Canada  ?  As  he  surveyed  the  pro- 
portions and  decorations  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  marked  the  evidences  of  comfort 
and  wealth  on  every  hand,  the  reflection 
could  not  bo  represseil,  and  at  bust  foiuitl 
vent  in  words:  "  Aw  hope  it's  a'  come  hon- 
estly by,  John."  James  Strachan,  after  his 
return  to  Scotland,  published,  at  Aberdt^en, 
a  work  called  "  A  Visit  to  the  Province  of 
Upper  Canada  in  1810."  Tt  is  now  some- 
what scarce,  and  is  sought  after  by  collec- 
tors of  works  on  Canadian  topography, 
but  it  contains  little  or  nothing  of  per- 
manent value,  and  bears  internal  evidences 
of  having  been  written  or  iaspired  by  the 
Doctor  himself. 

Sacred  and  secular  matters  continued  to 
engross  the  Doctor's  energies  in  about  an 
equal  degree  for  many  yeai-s.  In  182H  he 
became  Archdeacon  of  York,  contemporarily 
with  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Stuart  to  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Kingston.  Meanwhile  the 
educational  question  had  come  conspicuously 
to  the  front  in  Upper  Cana«la.  With  the 
history  of  that  question  Dr.  Strachan's  name 
is  inseparably  a.ssociated.  Reference  lias 
already  been  made  to  Governor  Simcoe's 
project  for  establishing  a  seat  of  advanced 
learning  in  the  Provinaj.    In  1797  the  Legis- 


lative Council  and  the  Assembly  had  con- 
curred in  an  address  to  King  (Seorge  III., 
asking  for  a  speciKc  appropriation  of  Crown 
Lands  for  the  endowment  of  a  (Jlrammar 
School  in  each  district,  and  also  of  a  ( 'ollege 
and  University.  The  result  of  the  address 
was  a  grant  of  ,")4i),()0()  acres  of  land,  and 
within  a  few  years  a  number  of  Grammar 
Schools  were  in  operation  in  various  pai'ts 
of  the  Province.  The  establi.sbment  of  the.s(: 
schools  was  lavijoly  due  to  Dr.  Stnichan's 
exertions.  For  .some  years  they  .seem  to 
have  met  the  public  recjuiremi'nts,  and  nmch 
time  elap.sed  before  anything  of  iiuportance 
was  etfected  towai'<ls  the  establishment  of 
the  contemplati'd  University.  Soon  after 
the  arrival  of  Sir  Peregrine  Maithmd  as 
Lieutenant-Governor,  however.  Dr.  Strachan 
liegan  to  move  in  the  matter.  Tlu;  lands 
which  had  been  set  apart  for  educational 
purposes  were  largely  coniposed  of  waste 
and  Himoti;  territory,  for  which  only  a  very 
small  price  could  be  had.  The  Doctor  pre- 
vaileil  upon  tlu;  Lieutenant  <  iovernor  to 
solicit  the  Imperial  Government  to  con.sent 
to  an  exchange  of  these  lands  for  other 
Crown  Reserves  more  advantageou.sly  sit- 
uatei].  Lest  the  Governor'.'^  despatch  should 
be  neglected.  Dr.  Strachan  resolved  to  cross 
the  sea  as  a  special  emissary  to  pn^ss  the 
matter  iipon  the  authorities  in  England. 
He  went  over  in  1820,  and  his  mission  was 
crowned  with  complete  success.  On  the 
l.")th  of  March,  1827,  a  Royal  Charter  was 
granted,  authorizing  the  establi.sbment  "at 
or  near  the  town  of  York,  in  the  Province 
of  Upper  Canada,"  of  a  college,  to  be  called 
"  King's  College,"  with  the  style  and  privi- 
leges of  a  University.  It  was  provided  that 
the  Governor  or  Lieutenant-Governor  for 
the  time  being  should  be  C!hancellor ;  that 
the  Archdeacon  of  York  should  be  President; 
that  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  should  be 
Visitor ;  and  that  the  Professors  should  be 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
subscribers  t(;  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  as 
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sot  forth  in  tho  Book  of  Ooinmon  Prayer. 
It  is  neudless  to  say  that  in  this  Oharter 
Doctor  Strachan's  hand  wn.i  visihlc  tJirou;^h- 
out.  The  proposed  Univti-sity  was  to  bo 
under  Episcopal  control,  and  would  practi- 
cally he  an  Episcopal  institution.  On  the  .Srd 
of  Januai-y,  182.S,  a  patent  was  issued  en- 
dowing the  new  University,  and  the  Doctor's 
project  seemed  to  he  rapidly  approaching 
fruiti(jn.  But  no  scxjner  were  the  terms  of 
the  (Charter  nuule  known  in  this  country 
than  a  widespread  dissatisfaction  hegan  to 
he  ajjparent.  Thase  persons  who  opposed  the 
CJIergy  Reserves  naturally  arrayed  them- 
selves in  opposition  to  the  scheme  of  making 
the  national  ITnivorsity  a  mere  sectarian  in- 
stitution. The  ohiioxious  TTniversityseheme, 
and  the  (question  of  the  (-lergy  Reserves, 
were  the  two  issues  which  <livided  parties 
in  the  Province  during  tlie  general  election 
of  1.S28.  Archdeacon  Htrachan,  both  from 
the  pulpit  and  elsewhere,  upheld  the  dom- 
ination of  his  ('hureh,  and  denouncrd  tlic 
opponents  of  that  domination  in  uiLsparing 
terms.  Petitions  and  counter-petitions  in- 
luunerable  were  .sent  over  to  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  the  controversy  extended 
over  a  long  period.  The  actual  establish- 
ment of  the  Univei-sity  meanwhile  remaineil 
in  ab(!yance.  Finally,  by  an  Act  of  the 
Local  Parliament,  ])assed  by  Imperial  au- 
thority in  18.S7  (7  Wm.  IV.,  cap.  16),  the 
Charter  was  remodelled,  and  most  of  the 
objectionable  features  were  expunged.  Then 
the  scheme  was  once  more  pushed  forward. 
A  building  of  great  size  wtus  projected,  and 
one  wing  of  it  wa.s  actually  built  in  what 
subsecpiontly  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Queen's  Park.  This  was  the  building  which 
still  stands  in  isolation  near  the  Hattstatt" 
which  marks  the  projected  site  of  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament.  Here  tho  University 
of  King's  College  was  finally  opened  for  the 
admission  of  students  on  the  8th  of  June, 
1843. 
In  order  to  bring  Dr.  Strachan's  life  down 


to  the  period  at  which  we  have  now  ar- 
rived, it  may  be  as  well,  before  proceeding 
with  the  account  of  the  educational  dispute 
— whicli  as  y*it  was  far  from  being  finally 
adjusted — to  record  one  or  two  important 
events  in  his  career.  In  a<ldition  to  his 
clerical  and  other  duties,  he  had,  for  many 
years  after  his  removal  to  York,  otHciated 
as  tutor  of  tho  Home  District  (Jrammar 
School,  which  had  previously  been  presided 
over  by  Dr.  Stuart.  Here  his  pupils  were 
larg(Oy  drawn  from  the  sanm  class  as  at 
Cornwall.  He  possessed  the  faculty  of 
measuring  the  intellects  of  his  .scholars  with 
remarkable  discrimination,  and  his  prognos- 
tications with  regard  to  their  future  have 
generally  been  verified.  As  the  years  rolleil 
on  he  was  by  degrees  compelled  to  depute 
liis  functions  as  a  schoolmaster  to  other 
hands,  but  he  cherished  a  warm  inten^st  ill 
schools  during  the  whole  of  his  life.  Other 
duties,  however,  demanded  his  attention, 
and  his  hand  is  pc^rceptible  in  much  of  the 
legislation  of  the  Province.  For  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  fifty-seven  rectories  by  Sir 
John  Colborne  just  before  his  d(!parture  from 
Upper  Canada,  the  Archdeacon  nnist  be  held 
chieHy  responsible.  Whether  the  responsi- 
bility 111  an  invidious  one  or  not  is  a  (pies- 
tion  as  to  which,  we  presume,  there  is  some 
ditt'erence  (if  opinion,  even  to  the  present 
day.  The  legality  of  the  stej)  on  the  part 
of  the  Lieutenant-(jrovernor  wa.s  long  con- 
tested, but  was  finally  upheld  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  In  1839  the  Diocese  of  Quebec 
was  divided,  and  each  Province  became  a 
separate  diocese.  There  could  be  no  dis- 
pute as  to  who  shouM  be  tho  first  Bishop 
of  Upper  Canada,  which  thereupon  became 
the  Diocese  of  Toronto.  In  the  summer  of 
1839,  Archdeacon  Strachan  once  more  pro- 
ceeded to  England,  and  in  August  he  was 
consecrated  by  tlie  Archbishop  of  C^anter- 
hxirj.  He  will  henceforward  be  known  to 
us  as  Bishop  Strachan. 

His  great  energy  and  talent  for  adminis- 
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tration  soon  began  to  make  themsulvos  felt 
from  one  end  of  liis  dioccso  to  the  other. 
He  travelled  all  over  the  Province,  holding 
confirniations,  and  instructing  the  local 
clergy  as  to  the  nianagiMiient  of  all  their 
atfaii-s,  both  sacred  and  secular.  Wherever 
he  went,  he  preaclied ;  and  wherever  he 
preached  he  advanced  the  interests  of  his 
Church.  Without  having  any  pretensions 
to  eloquence,  he  always  hail  something  fresh 
to  .say — something  which  his  hearera  recog- 
nized as  wi.so  and  practical.  He  organized 
a  Church  Society  wliic'h  tended  to  unite  the 
clergy  and  luity  throughout  the  dioco.se,  at 
a  time  when  such  union  was  e.speeially  de- 
sirable, and  whi'u  the  ordinary  .synodical 
machinery  was  neither  known  nor  practi- 
cable. He  wius  at  this  time  past  what  to 
most  men  constitutes  middle  life,  but  he 
had  Jione  of  the  infirmitien  incidental  to 
age.  Hi.s  mind  kept  full  pace  with  his 
body,  and  was  ever  fre.sh  and  buoyant.  It 
seemed  as  though,  like  Cleopatra,  age  could 
not  wither  him,  nor  custum  stale  his  infinite 
variety.  He  held  his  primary  visitation  of 
the  clergy  of  his  diocese  in  St.  James's 
Cathedral  on  the  i)th  of  September,  1841. 
His  charge  on  that  occasion  is  among  the 
ablest  of  his  inimerous  deliverances,  and 
must  have  produced  a  powerful  effect  upon 
those  who  heard  it  fresh  from  his  lips. 

To  resume  the  history  of  the  Educational 
question : 

The  Act  7  Wm.  IV.,  cap  1(5,  as  has  been 
intimated,  removed  many  of  the  restrictions 
contained  in  the  original  Charter  irranted 
to  King's  College.  There  were  still  cer- 
tain rules  and  regulations,  however,  which 
savoured  of  sectarianism,  and  which  were 
oV)noxiou3  to  many  persons  throughout  the 
Province.  While  the  Baldwin-Lafontaine 
Administration  was  in  power,  in  1840,  an 
Act  was  pa.s.sed  which  entirely  denuded 
the  institution  of  its  sectarian  cliaracter. 
The  name  of  "King's  College"  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  corporate^  title  became  "  The 


University  of  Toronto."  The  theological 
faculty  was  abolished,  and  it  was  enacted 
that  there  should  be  no  professorship,  lec- 
tureship, or  teach,  rship  of  Divinity  within 
its  walls.  It  was  further  enacted  that  no 
person  should  be  qualified  to  bi^  appointed 
by  the  Cmwn  to  any  .seat  in  the  Senate 
who  should  be  "a  minister,  ecclesiastic,  or 
t'^cber,  inider  or  according  to  any  form  or 
profession  of  religious  faith  or  worship  what- 
soever;" that  no  religious  observances,  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  of  a!iy  religious  de- 
nomination, shoidd  be  impo.sed  upon  the 
members  or  officers  of  the  Univei"sity ;  and 
that  no  religious  test  or  qualification  sho\dd 
be  recjuired  either  from  students  or  profes- 
sors. 

It  is  not  ea-sy  to  understand  how  any  man 
luiiting  intidligence  with  integrity  of  pur- 
pose should  have  seen  it  to  be  his  duty  tt) 
oppose  this  Act.  It  was  ])a.ssod  under  the 
auspices  of  Robert  lialdwin,  himself  a  zeal- 
ous Churchman,  and  a  man  upon  whose 
garments  even  the  nniddy  waters  of  Cana- 
dian party  contests  have  left  no  stain.  The 
University  was  purely  and  exclusively  a 
national  institution,  endowed  out  of  national 
property,  and  supported  at  tht!  national  ex- 
pense. The  Church  of  England  had  no 
greater  right  to  its  .sole  direction  than  they 
had  to  the  exclusive  control  of  any  other 
national  enterprise.  To  Bish<;p  Strachan, 
however,  and  tho.se  who  followed  his  lead, 
the  question  presented  itself  in  a  totally 
different  aspect.  Finding  that  there  was 
no  longtu'  any  hope  of  maintaining  th(^ 
national  llnivei'sity  soltdy  as  a  seat  of  Epis- 
copal education,  he  applied  himself  \'igor- 
ously  to  the  establishing  (jf  another  seat  of 
learning,  which  shouhl  be  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  views.  On  the  7th  of 
February,  ISoO — about  five  weeks  after 
the  new  University  Act  had  come  into 
operation — ^fie  aildre.ssed  a  pjustoral  letter  to 
tlie  clergy  and  laity  of  his  diocese,  recom- 
mending a  general  appeal  to  the  Church  in 
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Orcat,  Britain  and  Trclimd,  for  aid  to  ea- 
tablisli  ail  Kpiscopiilian  University.  Tiio 
pastoral  wa«  onthu.sia.stiraily  responded  to. 
Meetiiif^s  wore  Ik^M  in  tiic  .several  pari.slies, 
and  li,7in  .sif^naturcs  were  readily  obtained 
to  petition.s  in  support  of  the  appeal.  Two 
months  afterwards  the  Bishop  himself  re- 
paired once  more  to  En;i^land,  for  the  pur- 
poNe  of  personally  presenting!;  the  petition, 
and  of  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  the 
nicmlxn-s  of  the  ('hureh  of  England  there 
in  the  cause  wliich  he  had  so  deeply  at 
heart.  Ho  was  again  eminently  suceessfid. 
The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  voted  £2,000,  pay- 
able by  instalments  of  £400  per  annum,  and 
also  gave  .seven  and  a  half  acres  of  land 
within  the  precincts  of  the  (^ity  of  Toronto. 
The  Society  for  PMiim)ting  ('hristian  Know- 
ledge granted  £3,000,  and  the  U-iiversity  of 
Oxford  £500.  Private  subscriptions  were 
also  obtained  to  the  extent  of  over  £4,000. 
Bishop  Strachan  returned  in  a  few  months, 
and  next  year  (l.S.')l)  an  Act  was  procured 
incorporating  the  institution  luider  the 
name  of  "  Trinity  Colhige."  The  foundation- 
stone  wa-s  laid  on  the  .'U)th  of  April  in  the 
same  year,  and  on  the  loth  of  January  fol- 
lowing the  inauguration  took  place,  and  the 
regular  course  of  instruction  connnenced. 
The  University  was  constituted  by  Royal 
( "barter  dated  the  Ifitli  of  July,  18.52,  where- 
l>y  power  was  given  to  confer  degrees  in, 
divinity,  arts,  law  and  medicine.  This  seat 
of  learning  has  ever  since  enjoyed  a  fair 
share  of  success,  although,  as  is  well  known, 
iis  atlairs  have  not  always  escaped  criticism. 
Its  in.struction  and  discipline  are  in  accord- 
ance with  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the 
Church  of  P^ngland,  but  the  Chancellor  and 
Vice-Chancel  lor  are  empowered  to  dispense 
with  the  usual  declaration  of  membership 
of  that  Church,  in  the  case  of  all  degrees 
except  those  in  divinity. 

Bishop  Strachan  was  by  this  time  well 
advanced  in  years,  and  had  already  passed 


the  ago  of  thn!(^  .score  and  ten,  whi(!h  is 
allotted  as  the  utmost  vergi'  of  active  man- 
hood. In  overytliing  except  years,  however, 
he  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  a  long 
term  of  active  usefulness  was  still  in  store 
for  him.  In  184fi  he  had  resigned  the 
Areh<leaconry  of  York  and  tht^  Rtetory  of 
Toronto,  in  response  to  a  communication 
from  the  Society  for  the  Proj)agation  of  the 
Oospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  which,  on  condition 
of  his  resigning  all  other  ecclesiastical  pre- 
fennent,  had  granted  to  him  an  income  of 
£1,2.')0  sterling  ))er  aninim  for  the  remain- 
dor  of  his  life.  The  Arcluh'aconry  had  becm 
conferred  upon  Ins  old  frien<l  and  (pu)ndam 
pupil  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  N.  Bethune,  who  was 
ultimately  destined  to  be  his  biograplu'r,  and 
his  succe.s.sor  in  the  Bishopric  of  Toronto. 
The  Rectory  was  conferred  upon  the  Rev. 
Henry  J.  Orasett,  who  still  retains  the  in- 
cumbency. The  time  was  now  at  hand 
when  the  long  controvi'rtod  dispute  respect- 
ing the  (Clergy  Res(u-ves  wa.s  to  be  finally 
disposed  of.  The  ([uestion  formed  the  chief 
party  i.ssue  during  the  elections  of  18.51,  and 
upon  the  formation  of  the  Hincks-Morin 
Government  the  clamour  for  secularization 
became  louder  than  ever.  In  the  summer 
of  18.52,  the  Prender,  Mr.  Hincks,  during  a 
mission  to  England,  pressed  upon  the  Home 
Government  the  desirability  of  authorizing 
the  Canadian  Legislature  to  deal  with  the 
question.  The  expediency  of  bringing  the 
long  struggle  to  an  end  was  beyond  dispute, 
and  during  the  S(\ssion  of  18.53  the  author- 
ity was  granted.  Nothing  was  doni;  in 
pursuance  of  this  authority,  however,  until 
after  the  fornuvtion  of  Sir  Allan  Macnab's 
Coalition  Ministry,  after  the  elections  of 
1854.  The  (]uestion  was  then  once  more 
brought  before  the  attention  of  Parliament. 
After  a  long  and  heated  discussion  the  Bill 
for  secularization  was  carried  in  both  Houses 
by  large  majorities.  In  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  Imperial  Act  of  Authoriza- 
tion, a  guarantee  was  embodied  in  the  Cana- 
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dian  Act  when  by  provision  was  made  for 
thi>  due  prospr\'iitii)n  of  v(!st(!<l  rif^hts.  it 
was  provided  that  all  cloricAl  atipends  which 
luul  thffotoforo  been  charpoable  iijKm  tho 
('Icrjjy  Rosorvos  Fund  Hli(nd<l  coiitiniKi  to 
bi!  paid  during  tlio  lives  of  existing  inciim- 
Iwiits,  and  a  sum  waa  apportioned  to  meet 
any  other  ocpiitaMe  claims  which  might 
arise.  And  thus,  niter  an  almost  ceaseless 
controversy  of  forty  years,  the  great  ques- 
tion of  tho  <-'lergy  Reserves  was  finally  set 
at  rest. 

It  will  hardly  Ix^  supposed  that  the  Sec- 
ularization iiill  met  with  'he  apjiroval  of 
BLshop  Strachan,  or  that  it  was  allowed  to 
pii.ss  withotit  protest  on  his  part.  While  its 
provisit)ns  were  still  umler  discussion  h(^  ad- 
dressed a  strong  letter  on  the  subject  to  Mr. 
Morin,  Sir  Allan  Macnab's  Lower  (Canadian 
coadjutor  in  the  Government.  He  also  pre- 
pared an  elaborate  petition  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, setting  out  the  whole  (piestion  in  iliv 
tail  from  an  Episcopal  point  of  view  ;  and 
in  order  that  due  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  petition  he  presented  it  in  per- 
son at  the  Bar  of  the  Hou.st^  at  the  head  of 
a  number  of  his  clergy,  all  clad  in  the  vest- 
ments of  their  order.  It  was  a  spectacle 
more  in  unison  with  the  mi<ldle  ages  than 
with  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  gave  rise  to  much  comment  at  the  time. 
In  this  Parliament,  William  L^'on  Macken- 
zie, who  hail  .several  years  before  returned 
from  his  long  exile,  occupied  a  seat  as  mem- 
V)er  for  Haldimand.  The  Reverend  Bishop 
and  Mr.  Mackenzie  were  foes  of  long  stand- 
ing. In  the  old  days,  between  1830  and 
WW),  when  the  latter  had  been  subjected  to 
i\vo.  succes.sive  expulsions  from  the  House, 
he  hail  had  no  more  uncompromising  an  op- 
ponent than  the  Archdeacon  of  York,  who 
regarded  h's  schemes  with  mingled  horror 
and  contempt.  Time,  let  us  hope,  hail  no^^i 
been  without  a  chastening  effect  on  the 
minds  of  Iwth ;  but  on  this  occasion  Mr. 
Mackenzie  could  not  let  slip  so  favourable 


,an  opportunity  for  hearing  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  the  old  antagonism,  nn  bis  side, 
was  not  entirely  tjuenched.  When  the  rev- 
erend pr(?latt>  and  his  clerical  retinue  had 
advanced,  in  full  canonicals,  to  the  Mar  of 
the  House,  the  Meml)er  for  Haldiniand  ro.se 
in  his  place,  anil,  under  the  pretext  of  put- 
ting a  (piestion  to  the  Speaker,  launched  out 
into  a  voluble  and  excited  harangue.  With- 
out dir(!ctly  referring  either  to  the  Hishop 
or  the  nature  of  his  special  mi.ssion  on  this 
occasion,  he  deprecated  the  interruptions  to 
which  the  House  was  sidijected  by  the  in- 
trusion \ipon  its  deliberations  of  persons  who 
might  better  be  othorwiso  employed.  He 
referred  to  the  turlndent  interference  of  the 
clergy  in  matters  which  diil  not  come  with- 
in their  jurisdiction  ;  interference  which  he 
alleged  had  always  jtroved  disastrous  to  the 
public  weal.  Then,  becoming  more  personal, 
he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  "  these 
people"  were  even  now  "infesting  thi^  lob- 
bies of  the  Legislature,  wlu^n  they  should 
be  employed  on  higher  matters,  and  fijling 
with  tinuultuous  mobs  the  halls  and  pas.sages 
of  the  Hou.se  ;  thronging  the  very  space  be- 
low the  Har  set  apart  for  the  acconunodation 
of  peaceably-dispo.sed  spectators."  Thus  he 
went  on  for  some  time,  until  he  had  liber- 
ated his  mind.  The  Bishop  then,  with  (piiet- 
ness  and  dignity,  and  without  taking  the 
slightest  verljal  notice  of  the  attack  upon 
him,  presented  his  petition  and  withdrew 
from  the  House.  Needle.ss  to  say  that  noth- 
ing came  of  the  petition.  The  Bill,  as  we 
have  seen,  passisd  bcith  Houses,  and  t^arily 
justice  was  done  in  a  cause  which  hafl  already 
been  too  long  under  debate. 

By  this  time  the  tia'ritorial  division  of  the 
Diocese  of  Toronto  had  become  necessary. 
We  have  .seen  that  that  Diocese  comprehend- 
ed the  whole  of  Upper  Canada — an  area  too 
wide  to  admit  of  the  duties  incidental  to  tho 
Bishopric  being  efficiently  discharged  by  one 
individual,  no  matter  how  great  his  energy 
or  how  good  his  will.    Bishop  Strachan  had 
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sovoral  yi^ars  proviously  subinittod  to  tlio 
Archbishop  of  (Jantorhdry  a  plan  for  tlic  for- 
mation of  two  new  dioceses,  oiio  cost  of 
Toronto,  and  tin*  other  west.  Tho  plan  had 
boon  approved  of,  and  t}ui  l)oundari(!H  of  tlio 
respectivo  diocosos  luid  b(!(m  fix(!il.  In  1857 
tho  Synod  •)f  Toronto  made  provision  for  tho 
future  election  of  Bishops,  and  thi^  Flcv.  Dr. 
Benjamin (~^ronyn  was  elected  the  Hi*st  Bishop 
of  the  woatorn  division,  known  as  tho  Dio- 
cese of  Huron.  The  Bishopric  of  tho  east- 
ern division,  known  as  tho  Diocese  of  On- 
tario, owing  to  dilatoriness  in  providing  an 
endowment,  was  not  tilled  until  18(!1,  when 
tlio  Rev.  J.  T.  Lewis  was  elected  to  that 
dignity. 

The  tremendous  vitality  of  Bishop  Stra- 
chan's  constitution  began  about  this  timo  to 
give  out  unmistakable  symptoms  of  decline. 
He  was  more  than  eigbtv  years  of  age,  and 
nearly  all  the  fricn.is  u..  his  boyhood  and 
youth  had  passed  away.  Even  the  friiuuLs 
of  a  later  generation  were  one  by  one  sink- 
ing into  the  grave.  Of  his  old  pupils  at  tho 
Cornwall  Grauuuar  School  very  few  re- 
mained Early  in  18G3,  tho  best-loved  of 
all  those  pupils — tho  late  ('hief  Justice 
Robinson — went  to  his  rest.  It  will  readily 
be  conceived  that  these  things  would  not 
be  without  etToct  in  depressing  tho  venerable 
Bi.shop's  mind.  He  was  ready  enough, 
however,  to  accept  the  common  lot  of  hu- 
manity, and  instead  of  complaining  that  ho 
was  no  longer  ble.ssed  with  the  vigour 
and  plenituilo  of  strength  which  had  once 
been  liis,  was  filled  witli  thankfulness  in 
that  his  life  and  faculties  had  been  pre- 
served to  him  far  beyond  the  time  vouch- 
safed to  most  men.  His  bodily  feebleness, 
however,  steadily  increased,  and  he  began 
to  be  afflicted  with  deafness,  failing  sight, 
and  other  ills  incidental  to  old  age.  His 
confirmation  visitations  taxed  his  strength 
to  the  limits  of  his  endurance.  It  became 
necessary  to  consider  tho  question  of  ap- 
pointing a  coadjutor.  Tho  matter  was  lirst 
16 


publicly  discu9.scd  during  tho  Synod  of  IHfiS, 
when  the  Bishop  himscdf  recognized  and 
ae(|ui(!sced  in  the  necessity.  No  actual  elec- 
tion took  place,  however,  until  1800,  when 
such  a  step  could  no  longer  bo  delayed. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Bethuno  was  elected  to  the 
office ;  and  no  choice  would  so  fully  have 
met  the  wishes  of  Bishop  Strarihan  himself, 
who  had  always  been  warmly  attached  to 
his  old  pupil,  and  taken  a  great  interest  in 
his  welfare.  Before  this  (dection  took  place, 
however,  the  venerable  Bishop  had  been 
called  upon  to  sustain  the  h(iaviest  bereave- 
ment of  his  life.  In  the  autumn  of  18(i.), 
Mrs.  Strachan,  his  beloved  companion  for 
more  than  fifty-eight  years,  was  taken  from 
him.  So  heavy  a  blow  as  this,  coming  upon 
an  old  man  in  his  (ughty-eighth  year,  who 
had  outlived  all  the  companions  of  his 
youth,  an<l  was  already  tottering  on  the 
verge  of  eternity,  could  not  bo  felt  other- 
wise than  very  severely.  It  was  observed 
that  from  that  time  forward  he  was  nev(T 
quite  the  same  man.  Ho  continued  to  at- 
tend to  his  pressing  duties,  and  his  faculties 
seemed  to  have  undergone  no  p(!rceptible 
diminution  ;  but  there  was  a  change  which 
those  who  knew  him  intimately  could  not 
fail  to  mark.  Tho  lustre  of  his  life  had 
cea«ed  to  shine.  During  tho  meeting  of 
tho  Synod  in  June,  1807 — tho  last  Juno  he 
was  destined  to  see — he  was  compelled  to 
delegate  his  duties  to  his  coadjutor.  Every 
Sunday  he  was  to  be  seen  in  his  place  in 
St.  James's  Cathedral,  and  even  after  he 
had  cea.sed  to  preach  he  always  made  a 
point  of  pronouncing  tho  benediction.  He 
was  still  3oen  occasionally  on  the  streets, 
and  his  well-known  form  was  to  the  last 
regarded  with  an  interest  such  as  no  one 
else  inspired.  On  Sunday,  the  19th  of 
October,  1807,  he  attended  service  in  his 
beloved  Cathedral  for  the  last  time.  "  He 
was  slightly  ill,"  says  his  biographer,  "  dur- 
ing tho  service,  but  rallied  before  its  close ; 
and  as  if  there  was  on  his  mind  a  presenti- 
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ment  that  ho  waa  never  to  bo  there  again, 
he  bade  good-bye  to  all  tho  attendants  ^j" 
the  Church,  spociiilly  requesting  that  nono 
ini(.;ht  Ym  ovorlookod.  One  by  one  he  shoolt 
liands  with  thon>  all,  and  prayed  that  Qod 
would  bless  thi'Ui.  Ho  was  restless  and 
disconcerteil  the  following  <lays,  and  on 
Thursday  he  was  taken  so  seriously  ill  that 
much  alarm  was  felt, ;  and  although  he  sub- 
sequently rallied  a  little,  the  opinion  of  tin* 
medical  men  in  attendance  waa  that  he 
could  not  long  survive.  The  strength  of 
his  rob'iit  constitution  was  evidently  worn 
out ;  and  there  were  signs,  not  to  be  mis- 
taken, that  its  dissolution  was  not  far  dis- 
tant. There  were  returns  of  vigour  and 
spirit,  after  intervals  of  weakness  and  ])ros- 
tration,  but  these  were  the  fitful  struggles 
of  declining  nature — the  rise  and  sinking 
of  the  flickciring  lamp  of  life.  The  mind, 
too,  was  affected  by  the  weakness  of  the 
body :  there  were  wanderings  of  thought, 
and  words  without  coherence.  There  would 
be  a  flitting  from  the  past  to  the  present, — 
from  the  incidents  of  years  long  gone  to 
events  of  recent  ocnirrence;  and  the  im- 
pressions those  memories  awakened  ex- 
pressed in  hurried  words,  and  rapid  transi- 
tion from  one  subject  to  another.  There 
was,  too,  the  fi"equent  recitation  of  frag- 
ments of  p.salms  and  '  '  ms ;  the  broken 
utterances  of  pravi^  ,  and  at  times,  in  firm 
void',  the  r'?fM'i>t»on  of  portions  of  the  Creed. 
On  th'  7  r.f  Thursd,   ,  the  .'Ust  Oc- 

'i'  munion  was  adminis- 

friend  and  Chaplain, 
'arish;  and  then,  as  all 
ihrou;^  every  affectionate,  sooth- 

ing, w  ,iud  attention  was  exerted  to  give 
ease  ud  comfort  to  his  last  hours.  The 
pulsiviion  became  gradually  voaker,  and, 
at.  three  o'clock  in  the  moi  ng  of  Nov- 
ember 1st,  All  Saints'  Day  '  ireathed  his 
last." 

The  funeral    took   pla  ,    the   5th  of 

November.     Such  a  funei.        is  an  event  in 


tho  history  of  the  ('athedral,  ami  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  lieeu  an  event  in  the  history 
I  f  the  city.  Tlu;  venerable  old  man  had 
outlived  most  of  the  eniiiities  and  jealousies 
of  other  days,  and  all  persons,  irrespective 
of  creeds,  felt  that  a  long-cherished  land- 
mark had  been  removed  from  its  place. 
During  tho  performance  of  the  funeral  ob- 
soiiuies  all  business  was  entirely  suspended 
in  the  city,  and  many  of  the  principal  estab- 
lishments were  draped  in  solemn  mourning. 
The  public  .schools  were  closed,  an<l  the  city 
flags  were  hoisted  at  half-mast.  From  a 
contemporary  newspaper  account  we  learn 
that  the  bells  in  St.  .laujes's  Cathedral, 
which  were  muffled,  began  pealing  a  little 
before  midnight  of  tho  night  previous,  and 
continued  to  play  a  mournful  n^quiem  till 
the  body  was  committed  to  its  bust  resting 
place.  The  solemn  music  of  the  bells  had  a 
very  peculiar  efl'ect,  being  mdike  anything 
of  the  kind  that  had  ever  been  heard  in 
Toronto ;  and  all  who  listened  to  their 
mournful  notes  felt  the.  .sadne.ss  of  the  event 
which  had  occasioned  them.  The  members 
of  the  various  literary  and  benevolent  socie- 
ties, tho  Law  Society,  and  the  Senate,  gradu- 
ates and  under-graduates  of  the  University 
of  Toronto ;  the  provost,  profes.sors,  gradu- 
ates and  under-graduates  of  Trinity  and 
Victoria  Colleges,  and  the  masters  and  stu- 
dents of  Upper  Canada  tJoUege  took  part  in 
the  procession.  The  professors  and  gradu- 
ates were  clothed  in  academical  costume, 
and  wore  mourning  badges  on  the  left  arm. 
In  accordance  with  a  previous  arrangement 
tho  streets  along  which  the  funeral  proces- 
sion passed  were  lined  with  troops.  As  tlio 
mournful  procession  moved  ahmg  the  troops 
reversed  their  arms,  and  the  spuctatora  un- 
covered their  heads,  and  in  every  manner 
possible  .showed  their  great  respect  for  the 
memory  of  tho  first  Bishop  of  Toronto. 

He  was  buried  beneath  the  chancel,  in 
front  of  the  large  window  in  the  north  end 
of  the  Cathedral. 
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Tlicre  is  little  nec<'S.sity  for  iiiiy  rliibonito 
Huniiiiiiig-ui)  of  bishdi)  Stnicluiii'.H  uaivor. 
His  attributes  and  personality  have  boon 
sufHciontiy  indieateil  in  the  foregoing  piiK''*'- 
which  have  Inien  written  with  a  conscien- 
tious de.siro  to  do  justice  alike  to  liis  own 
memory  and  to  that  of  those  porHon.'i  who 
dirt'erod  from  him  in  their  views  of  life. 
He  was  a  man  by  n(j  means  devoid  of  human 
frailties,  and  there  wore  points  in  his  char- 
acter which  savoured  more  of  the  politician 
than  of  the  ecclesiastic.  That  his  Chris- 
tianity was  sincere,  however,  and  that  his 
Churchmanship  was  zealous,  are  facts  which 
no  one  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  facts  of  his  long  life  will  venture  to 
doubt.  His  memory  is  justly  regarded  with 
the  reverence  due  to  strength  of  mind,  un- 


flinching courage,  and  lifelong  devotion  to 
his  principle.s.  Me  lived  through  a  critical 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  Upper  Canada,  anil  took  a  foremost 
part  in  all  questions  allecting  its  welfare. 
'I'lie  issues  for  wliich  he  fought  so  valiantly 
have  been  finally  settled,  and  can  never 
again  arise  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  com- 
munity. Partly  for  this  reason,  and  partly 
because,  with  all  his  massive  force  of  char- 
acter, ho  was  not  inherently  a  great  man, 
the  int(!rest  which  is  still  felt  in  his  great 
name  is  not  destined,  we  think,  to  bo  abiding. 
In  his  day  and  generation  ho  exerted  a 
mighty  influence  upon  both  our  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  polity;  but  that  inHuence  we 
believe  to  be  for  an  ago  only,  and  not  for 
all  time. 
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THE  late  Hon.  E4ne  Edouard  Caron  was 
a  fine  type  of  the  manly  ami  straigiit- 
forward  politician.  His  public  life  was 
marked  by  that  earnestness  of  purpose 
and  zealous  etf'ovt  which  are  inseparable 
from  those  whose  hearts  are  in  their  work, 
and  thoujj;h  his  career  was  not  character- 
ized by  any  very  groat  disjilay,  it  shed 
ft  somewhat  conspicuous  light  on  the  his- 
toi-y  of  the  period  wherein  he  played  no 
unimportant  part.  All  through  his  life 
he  preserved  those  principles  of  honour 
and  integrity,  and  that  love  of  nationality, 
which  his  contemporaries  recognized  and 
respected  from  the  beginning  to  thf.  close 
of  his  career.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
school  of  moderate  politicians,  and  haa  left 
a  blameless  record  behind  him  which  is  full 
of  suggestion  and  value  to  the  generation 
which  has  come  after  him.  He  was  born 
in  the  parish  of  Ste.  Anno,  C6te  de  Beaupre, 
in  the  year  1800,  and  his  father,  Augustin 
Caron,  was  a  well-to-do  farmer  who  repre- 
sented the  old  county  of  Nortliumberland 
twice  in  the  Parliament  of  Lower  Canada. 
R6n6  Edouard  was  educated  first  at  the 
College  of  St.  Pierre,  Riviere  du  Sud,  and 
subsequently  at  the  Seminary  of  Quebec, 
where  he  diligently  cultivated  an  rtctjuain- 
tancc  with  the  clas,^;ics.  Ending  his  studies 
in  1821  ho  enteroii  the  law  office  of  Andre 
Hamel,  and  five  yeai-s  afterwards  was 
called  to  the  Bar  of  his  native  Province. 
Of   plcwing  atldress  and  affable   manners, 


he  soon  secured  a  large  and  lucrative 
practice.  Opportunely  for  him,  the  Bar 
of  Lower  Canada  was  at  this  stage  of 
his  career  almost  deplettid  of  its  famous 
men,  and  the  rising  young  lawyer  soon 
found  himself  surrounded  by  an  influential 
and  increasing  class  of  clients.  In  1832  he 
sought  civic  honours,  and  was  returned  a 
member  of  the  City  Council.  InMarch,1834, 
he  was  chosen  Mayor  of  Quebec,  which  dis- 
tinguished position  he  held  uninterruptedly 
until  1837,  when  the  city's  Act  of  incorpora- 
tion expired  by  limitatiiin.  In  the  same 
year  that  he  was  maile  Mayor,  he  was 
elected  by  acclamation  as  the  representative 
of  Upper  Town  in  the  House  of  Assembly. 
In  1836  M.  Caron  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  fiery  and  impotiious  Papineau,  be- 
cause in  a  moderate  and  carefully  worded 
speech  he  deprecated  the  attitude  of  the 
great  French  leader  in  pressing  the  claims 
of  his  people  with  such  persistence  and 
haste  on  the  British  Government.  He  coun- 
selled patience  on  the  part  of  his  country- 
men, and  asked  them  to  await  the  English 
project  for  the  amelioration  of  their  condi- 
tion, before  resorting  to  measures  which  he 
could  not  help  regarding  as  extreme.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  these  remarks 
from  one  of  the  youngest  and  most  in- 
experienced members  of  the  House,  aimed 
directly  as  they  were  at  the  man  who  waa 
so  prominently  i<lentified  with  the  popular 
movement  whicli  culminated  in  the  Rebel- 
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lion,  created  the  intenseat  excitement.  M. 
Papineau,  totally  unmindful  of  his  duties — 
for  ho  was  Speaker  at  the  time — and  in 
great  rage,  poured  the  vials  of  his  savage 
invective  on  young  Caron  with  such  telling 
effect,  that  inside  and  outside  of  the  walls 
of  Parliament  the  air  rang  with  the  plaudits 
of  the  populace,  and  nearly  all  Quebec  lifted 
up  its  voice  in  praise  of  the  Liberator  who, 
ever  regardless  of  time  and  place,  main- 
tained their  interests  against  the  attacks 
and  criticisms  of  all.  In  a  body,  large  num- 
bers of  the  electors  called  on  Papineau  and 
publicly  thanked  him  for  the  rating  he  had 
adminiatf.red  to  their  representative.  Stung 
to  the  quick  by  this  act  of  folly,  the  young 
Deputy  arose  in  his  place  in  the  Assembly, 
and  after  a  spcecli  of  impassioned  eloquence, 
in  which  he  rebuked  the  Speaker,  and  held 
the  electors  of  his  constittiency  up  to  ridi- 
cule, he  resigned  his  seat  and  retired  from 
a  House  which  had,  in  his  opinion,  attempted 
to  thwart  liberty  of  action  and  to  stifle  free 
s[)eech.  M.  Caron 's  {)art  in  the  insurrec- 
tion which  broke  out  in  the  following  year 
was  not  a  showy  one,  but  it  was  full  of  hu- 
manity and  merciful  intention.  He  used  all 
the  influence  he  pos.se.ssed  with  the  authori- 
ties on  behalf  of  those  who  had  taken  up 
arms  against  the  Crown.  Bj'  Royal  Manda- 
mus the  Earl  of  Gosford  summoned  him  to 
a  seat  in  the  Legislative  Council  of  Lower 
Canada,  but  the  union  being  formed  shortly 
afterwards,  he  had  no  opportunity  of  enjoy- 
ing the  honour.  On  Quebec's  receiving  a 
fresh  Act  of  Incorporation,  M.  Ca.on  was 
appointed  Mayor  of  the  city  for  two  years 
by  Lord  Sydenham,  and  when  the  office  be- 
came elective  he  was  regularly  returned 
until  the  year  1846.  At  the  union  he 
took  his  .seat  in  the  Legislative  Council. 
His  was  the  first  French-Canadian  name  on 
the  roll  of  membership,  which  embraced 
some  of  tie  ablest  spirits  in  the  country. 


From  1843  to  1847  he  was  Speaker  of  this 

branch  of  the   Legislature,  and  after  the 

office  was  made  political,  May  18th,  1847, 

and  Mr.  McGill  had  filled  it  for  nearly  a 

year,  M.  Caron  was  oncn  more  installed  as 

■  Speaker,  and  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of 

[   the  office  until  18.').'?,  holding  also  a  conspicu- 

I   ous  place  in  the  Lafontaine  and  Hincks  Ad- 

;   ministration.  In  the  last  year  he  v>  as  created 

:   a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Queb<!C, 

;   and  later  on  a  .hidge  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 

!   Bench  ;  and  in  1859  he  became  one  of  the 

I   Codifiers  of  the  Civil  Laws  of  Lower  Can- 

!   ada.  together  with  Messrs.  Morin  and  Day. 

'   This  work  he  entered  upon  with  great  sat- 

i  isfaction,  and  the  Government  of  the  day 

!   soon  found  that  in  the  choice  of  the  Boaril 

1   of  Commissioners  a  most  judicious  selection 

had  been  made.      The  codified  laws  were 

adopted  by  the  Chamber  in   180(3,  and  on 

the  1st  of  Augu.st  they  were  published  in 

both  languages. 

On  the  11th  of  February,  1873,  Judge 
Caron  succeeded  Sir  N.  F.  Belleau  as  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  Quebec — a  position 
which  he  filled  with  moderation  and  ca- 
pacity until  his  death,  which  occurred  at 
Spencer  Wood  on  the  13th  of  December, 
187(1. 

Among  the  minor  offices  which  M.  Caron 
held  was  the  Presidency  of  the  St.  Jean  de 
Baptiste  Society.  His  literary  lalH)ura  are 
confined  to  two  interesting  series  of  letters; 
first,  the  "  Draper-Caron  "  correspondence 
in  184.5,  which  afterwards  became  a  sort 
of  state  paper,  and  second,  the  "  Cayley- 
Caron  "  letters  in  1847,  in  both  of  which  he 
appeared  to  signal  advantage,  though  noth- 
ing of  value  ever  came  out  of  them,  how- 
ever much  had  been  expected.  In  1828 
M.  Caron  married  Mi.ss  Jo.sephine  ile  Blois, 
of  Quebec,  a  lady  of  tine  culture,  and  a 
descendant  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in 
the  Province. 
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THE  HON.   EDWARD    BARRON  CHANDLER. 
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NO  man  in  public  life  in  the  Province 
wa-s  oviT  more  highly  respected  and 
admired  for  his  tine  and  sympathetic  (pial- 
ities,  his  integrity,  high  principle  and  ad- 
ministrative capacity  than  the  late  Lieu- 
tenant (lovernor  of  New  Brunswick.  To 
write  his  biography  is  equivalent  to  writing 
the  j)olitie;d  and  social  history  of  New 
13runswick  for  more  than  half  a  century,  so 
closely  identified  is  his  name  with  the  sev- 
eral interests  of  the  colony.  He  belonged 
to  the  generation  of  statesmen  of  which 
the  Partelows,  Hazens,  Wilmots  and  Streets 
are  notable  types.  He  vva.s  proud  of  his 
descent  from  the  old  Loyalist  family  of 
Chandlers,  which  left  the  United  States  in 
17M3,  and  settled  in  Nova  Scotia,  founding 
a  little  colony  there.  Joshua  Chandler,  the 
grandfr  ther  of  the  late  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, was  an  uncompromising  Loyalist,  and  a 
member  of  the  famous  Oeneral  Assembly 
of  177">.  His  son,  Charles  H.  Chandler,  wa-s 
for  many  years  High  SheriH'  of  the  county 
of  Cimiberland,  Nova  Scotia.  Edward  Bar- 
ron Chandler  was  born  at  Amherst,  N.S., 
in  the  year  1800,  was  educated  there,  and 
in  1822  was  married  to  Miss  P.  W.  Millidge, 
who  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  most 
prominent  families  in  the  country.  In 
182.3  he  was  called  to  the  Bar.  In  the  fall 
of  the  same  year  he  became  Judge  of  Pro- 
bates and  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  county 
of  Westmoreland,  and  retained  the.se  offices 
until    18C2.     lu    1827   he   wa«   elected  to 


the  New  Brunswick  Assembly,  and  sat 
for  the  constituency  of  Westmoreland  from 
that  year  until  18.3(i,  when  he  was  called 
to  the  Legislative  Council.  In  1833  he 
proceeded  to  England  as  the  Provincial 
Delegate  to  secure  for  the  Province  the 
control  of  the  ca.sual  and  territorial  rev- 
enues— a  grant  which  was  not  made,  how- 
ever, until  1837.  One  result  of  the  mission 
was  the  separation  in  183  !>  of  the  Executive 
Council  from  the  Provincial  Upper  House, 
and  the  formal  constitution  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  with  nineteen  members.  In 
ISil-  Mr.  (Jhamller  became  an  Executive 
Councillor,  but  he  resigned  in  the  spring  of 
the  following  year  along  with  Mes.srs.  Ha- 
zen  and  Johnston,  on  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Reade  (son-in-law  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Colebrooke)  to  the  post  of  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  of  the  Province,  rendered 
vacant  by  the  demise  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Odell. 
Mr.  ('handler  took  the  ground  that  the  ap- 
pointment could  in  no  wise  be  defended, 
because  Mr.  Reade's  "  character,  services  and 
claims  to  preferment  were  unknown  in  this 
country."  The  Lieutenant-Govern'^  •  car- 
ried on  the  art'airs  of  the  Province  for 
almo.st  a  year  with  but  two  or  three  mem- 
bers of  Government.  In  February,  184G, 
the  Cabinet  was  reconstructed,  but  it  was 
not  satisfactory  in  its  pevHonael  to  the 
Liberals,  who  had  united  with  certain  of 
the  Conservatives  to  depose  Mr.  Reade, 
and  it  was  violently  assailed  by  Mr.  L.  A. 


Wilmot  and  others.  Mr.  Chandler's  excuse 
for  ''oini;  into  the  Government  was  based 
on  tlie  fact  that  the  Reade  matter  had  been 
di.sposed  of,  and  was  no  longer  likely  to  cm- 
barra.ss  his  colleagues,  the  Colonial  Secretary 
having  condemned  and  disallowed  it.  In 
1848  Mr.  Wilmot  and  Mr.  Charles  Fisher, 
both  members  of  the  Liberal  party,  went  into 
the  Conservative  Government,  to  the  con- 
sternation of  their  confreren,  who  were  just 
beginning  to  take  heart.  Mr.  Wilmot  be- 
came  Attorney-General,  and  Mr.  Fi.shcr  went 
in  without  a  portfolio.  While  some  looked 
upon  this  movement  of  the  two  Jjiberal 
chiefs  as  a  desirable  step  towards  coalition, 
there  were  othera  who  ranked  it  as  a  mere 
shuffle  of  the  cards.  The  ( Jovemment,  after 
several  reconstructions  and  changes,  lasted 
until  18.58,  experiencing  at  different  times 
the  bitter  attacks  of  tlic  Liberals. 

In  1850  Mr.  Chandler  was  a  delegate 
to  Toronto  with  Mr.  Howe,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Intercolonial  Railway.  At  this 
period  in  his  career  he  was  by  all  odds 
the  most  prominent  piiblic  man  in  New 
Brunswick.  He  enten-d  heartily  into  every 
great  question,  and  spoke  and  worked  with 
zeal  and  energy  on  all  occasions.  He 
early  identified  himself  with  the  railway 
interests  of  the  Province,  and  in  the  winter 
of  1852  went  to  Halifax  to  confer  with 
the  meml)ers  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Govern- 
ment on  the  Intercolonial  project.  An 
agreement  was  resolved  upon  to  build  the 
road  conjointly  by  the  three  Provinces,  the 
line  ti^  run  through  the  valley  of  the  St. 
John.  Later  on  in  this  year  Mr.  Chandler 
and  Mr.  (nov,-  Sir)  F.  Hinck.s  proceeded  to 
England  to  raise  a  loan  from  the  Imperial 
Government.  It  wnn  refused,  however,  on 
the  ground  that  the  road  should  bo  a  mili- 
tary one,  and  that  it  should  not  be  by  the 


valley  of  the  St.  John.  Mr.  Chandler  was 
much  chagrined  at  this, but, nothing  daunted, 
he  approached  the  contracting  firm  of  Jack- 
son &  Co  ,  and  accepted  their  ofier  to  build 
all  the  railways  New  Brunswick  might  re- 
quire for  certain  subsidies.  From  this  ar- 
rangement sprang  the  European  and  North 
American  line  from  St.  John  to  Shediac. 
In  18.54  Mr.  Chandler  went  to  Quebec  to 
take  part  in  tbo  preliminary  proceedings 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Prov- 
inces witli  regard  to  the  formation  of  recipro- 
cal relations  between  the  two  countries.  In 
the  .same  year  he  went  to  Washington  to 
finally  arrange  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and 
in  18G4  he  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Charlottetown.P.E. I., Convention  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Union  of  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
He  was  also  selected  as  one  of  the  New  Bruns- 
wick delegates  to  the  Quebec  Conference  in 
September  of  the  same  year.  In  18CC  he  sail- 
ed for  London  to  complete  the  terms  of  Con- 
federation. The  year  1807  saw  him  nomina- 
ted a  member  of  the  Canadinn  Senate  by 
Royal  Proclamation— a  position,  however, 
which  he  declined.  From  1807  until  1809 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Local  Government  of 
New  Brunsw  k,  and  on  being  appointed  in 
the  latter  yeai  .»  Commi.ssior.er  of  the  Inter- 
colonial Railway,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
Executive.  Again  in  this  year  he  declined 
a  senatorship.  In  July,  1878,  on  the  ter- 
mination of  the  guVjernatorial  career  of  the 
Hon.  (now  Sir)  S.  L.  Tilley,  Mr.  Chandler 
was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  New  Brunswick — a  position 
which  he  continued  to  hold  until  the  time 
of  his  death.  In  politics  he  was  a  Con.ser- 
vative,  and  for  years  was  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  old  "  Family  Compact  Party." 
He  died  on  the  Gth  of  February,  1880,  of  a 
severe  attack  of  bronchitis. 
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THE   HON.  EDWARD   BLAKE. 


ELSEWHERE  in  this  series  will  be  found 
a  sketch  specially  devoted  to  the  life  of 
William  Hume  Blake,  the  father  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir.  From  that  sketch  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  present  representative 
of  West  Durham  was  born  at  a  place  then 
culled  Bear  Creek,  near  the  present  site  of 
the  village  which  is  now  variously  known 
by  the  respective  names  of  Cairngorm, 
Mount  Hojie,  and  Katesville,  in  the  town- 
ship of  Adelaide,  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, Upper  Canada,  on  the  13th  of  (3ctober, 
1833.  He  was  christened  Dominick  Ed- 
wanl,  after  his  paternal  grandfather;  but 
the  first  part  of  this  name  has  long  since 
been  practically  discarded,  and  for  many 
years  past  he  has  been  known  simply  as 
Edward  Blake.  The  circumstances  under 
which  his  father  came  to  remove  from  his 
rural  abode  in  Middlesex  to  the  capital  of 
the  Province,  when  his  eldest  son  was  only 
a  few  months  old,  are  fully  detailed  in  the 
sketch  above  referred  to ;  which  sketch 
should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  pres- 
ent one,  as  the  life  and  character  of  the 
fatl'er  have  had  an  important  influence 
'•n.m  those  of  the  son. 

Notwithstanding  much  that  has  been 
written  to  the  contrary,  the  childhood  and 
early  youth  of  Edwcnl  iilake  were  marked 
by  several  distin;.;uishing  features.  He 
acquired  the  rudiments  of  education  at  a 
very  early  a^^e.  ami  from  that  time  forward 
became  an   indefatigable  reader,  who    de- 


voured with  avidity  whatever  literaiy  pro- 
<luctions  came  in  his  way,  and  who-;e  regular 
studies  occupied  and  required  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  his  time.  It  has  been 
recorded  in  several  sketches  of  his  life  that 
the  principal  part  of  his  early  education 
was  derived  from  his  father.  This  is  true 
only  in  a  v^ery  restricted  sense.  During  the 
childhood  of  Edward  Blake  tlie  life  of  his 
father  was  an  exceptionally  busy  one.  He 
was  a  man  who  was  fond  of  his  profession, 
and  who  found  plenty'  of  work  to  do,  both 
in  the  way  of  his  profession  ami  in  political 
life.  He  had,  conse<iuently,  but  scant 
leisure  for  inqiarting  rudimentary  education 
to  his  children.  It  is  true  that  he  was  a 
devoted  father,  and  took  great  interest  in 
their  studies,  for  which  he  took  care  to  make 
ample  provision ;  but  his  share  in  their 
actual  teaching,  on  week-day.s,  chiefly  con- 
sisted in  hearing  tluMr  Latin  les.sons,  and 
this  was  generally  done  while  making  his 
morning  toilet.  The  lessons  so  imparted 
were  frequently  supplemented  on  Sunday 
evenings  by  h.is  hearing  them  read  aloud 
from  the  Scriptures,  from  the  sacred  poets, 
and  from  other  works  suitable  to  the  occa- 
sion. The.se  lessons  were  by  no  nuians 
barren  of  results.  The  children  so  taught 
soon  became  proficient  in  the  morf  import- 
ant parts  of  elocution,  and  actpiireil  habits  of 
correct  and  graceful  reading  which  have 
accompanied  them  through  life.  But  for 
the  general  course  of  their  education  they 
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wero  rniilnly  iiulnlitdd  to  private  tuition. 
Till)  family  lived  at  Woodlawii,  on  Yonye 
street,  a  pleasant  suburban  residence  sit- 
uated a  short  distance  north  of  Toronto, 
and  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Justice  Morri- 
son. Hither  repaired,  on  several  days  of 
each  week,  a  tutor  specially  engaged  for 
the  purpose.  One  of  the  earliest  of  the 
tutora  so  engaged  was  Mr.  Courtenay,  a 
gentlenmn  well  known  in  Toronto,  a  few 
years  since,  a.s  a  judicious  and  successful  in- 
structor of  yo\ith.  Mr.  Courtenay  wafi,  in 
process  of  time,  succeeded  respectively  by 
Messrs.  Wedd  and  Brown,  both  of  whom 
8ubs(Hpiently  became,  and  now  are  teachers 
in  Upper  f'ana<la  College.  Edward  Blake's 
attendance  at  this  well  known  seat  of  learn- 
injj  began  when  he  was  about  eleven  years 
of  age,  by  which  time,  though  he  was  not 
what  is  generally  called  studious,  he  had 
read  and  digested  a  greater  nund)er  of  books 
than  many  men  of  mature  age  have  found 
time  to  get  through  in  the  course  of  their 
lives.  His  reading,  as  lia.s  already  been 
intimated,  had  been  in  a  great  measure 
de.sultoiy;  l*ut  his  taste,  even  at  that  age, 
was  remarkably  good,  and  he  had  amassed  a 
fund  of  useful  knowledge  much  greater 
than  is  conunonly  possessed  by  lads  of  his 
age.  For  the  mere  coursi;  of  study  embodied 
in  the  College  curriculum  he  had  no  great 
predilection,  though  he  always  knew  his 
l&ssons,  and  .stood  creditably  in  his  class. 
He  was  endoweil  with  a  remarkable  memory, 
and  when  he  gave  his  mind  to  a  set  task, 
could  nuwter  it  in  a  third  of  the  time 
required  by  most  of  his  boyish  competitors. 
It  was  no  uncommon  occurrence,  when  the 
family  were  seated  around  the  domestic 
hearth  of  an  evening,  for  him  to  announce 
that  he  had  learned  his  lessons  for  the  follow- 
ing day,  anil  that  he  was  ready  to  read  aloud 
from  some  work  in  which  ho  was  interested. 
This  he  wa.s  generally  encouraged  to  do,  (us 
it  was  found  that  whatever  he  read  aloud 
was  well  worth  listening  to.  His  criticisms 
17 


on  what  he  reail  frequently  aroused  inter- 
esting and  instructive  discussions  among  the 
elders  of  the  family.  His  memory  was  a 
perpetual  source  of  remark.  He  was  wont 
I  to  a.stonish  the  family  circle  by  recounting 
I  passages  which  he  had  met  with  in  the 
I  coiir.se  of  his  nndtifarious  reading;  pu.sRages 
in  which  all  the  family  had  once  been  as 
much  interested  as  himself,  but  which  every 
I  one  but  he  had  entirely  forgotten.  In  a 
word,  to  everyone  who  knew  him,  Edward 
Blake,  eve-n  in  those  early  days,  gave  premo- 
nitions of  the  distinctiim  which  in  later 
times  he  was  destined  to  achieve.  It  was 
impo.ssible  to  be  long  in  his  company  with- 
out recognizing  the  fact  that  he  was  no 
common  boy.  He  had  a  vivid  and  brilliant 
imagination,  was  jiassionately  fond  of  poetry, 
and  was  even  somewhat  a<ldicted  to  ))oetieal 
composition  on  his  own  account.  Tlie  severe 
studies  and  labours  incidental  to  the  staid 
profes.sion  to  which  his  maturer  years  have 
been  devoted  have,  doubtless,  long  since 
quenched  this  propensity;  but  there  are 
passages  in  the  speeches  and  addresses  de- 
livered by  him  on  various  occasions  which 
display  a  high  degive  of  poetical  inspiration. 
A  gentleman  now  living  in  Toronto,  who  is 
a  good  judge  of  poetry,  and  a  sound  critic 
in  literary  matters  generally,  remembers 
to  have  seen  a  copy  of  versos  written  by 
Edward  Blake  in  his  schoolboy  days.  They 
evinced  such  genuine  poetic  feeling,  and 
were  altogether  so  ditt'erent  from  the  nioon- 
ings  of  most  youths  afflicted  with  a  pro- 
pensity for  rhyming,  that  the  gentleman 
suggested  to  the  young  poet's  mother  that 
the  taste  ought  not  to  be  repressed,  but 
assiduously  cultivated.  It  does  not  appear 
that  any  attempt  was  ever  made  by  his 
parents  to  interfere  with  this  propensity, 
either  one  way  or  the  other.  It  is  not  ea.sy, 
however,  to  believe  that  a  man  constituted 
like  Edward  Blake  could  ever  have  made 
poetry  the  main  purpose  of  his  life.  He 
was  born  for  other  things,  and  there  is  no 
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reason  for  believing  that  his  country  has 
sustciinoil  any  loss  from  liis  alxindoinni'iit  of 
wlmt  wiiH  oiu:o  a  fiivoiiiiti'  rccri'iition,  for 
the  more  active  arena  of  law  aiul  politics. 
It  is  a  much  more  (K'sirable  tliiiifj  to  be  the 
forcmoHt  lawyer  at  the  E<iiiity  Bar  of  hin 
native  Province,  and  to  attain  high  distinc- 
tion ai  a  Htatesninii  and  legislator,  than  to 
Ihi  the  author  of  a  thlnl-ra'e  epic. 

His  father's  business  pursuits  had  mean- 
while rendered  it  necessary  for  the  family  to 
remove  to  town,  and  they  lived  on  the  south- 
west come:  of  Wellington  and  Bay  streets, 
on  tlie  site  now  oicupied  by  the  commercial 
establishment  of  Messrs.  VVyld,  Brock  & 
Darling.  This  afforded  facilities  to  young 
Edward  for  indulging  a  fondness  for  boat- 
in'',  in  which  aniusument  both  he  and  his 
brother  Samuel,  the  pre.sent  Vice-Chancellor, 
were  wont  to  spetid  a  good  many  of  their 
leisure  hours.  Shortly  after  the  comple- 
tion of  Edward's  fourteenth  year,  his  father 
paid  a  visit  to  his  native  land,  and  after- 
wards extended  the  trip  to  the  continent. 
Much  to  his  delight,  Master  Edward  was 
permitted  to  accompany  his  father  on  thi.s 
journey,  and  to  taste  the  delights  of  foreign 
travel.  They  visited  Paris,  and  wliih;  thi^re 
the  delights  were  intermingled  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  danger,  for  the  time  was  an 
exciting  one  in  the  French  capital,  alik(> 
for  visitors  and  permanent  residents.  It 
was  the  time  when  Red  Republicanism  was 
rampant,  and  when  Louis  Philippe — after 
resisting  the  determined  struggle  of  his  sub- 
jects for  electoral  reform  as  hmg  as  resist- 
ance was  possible — finally  abdicated  the 
throne,  and,  under  the  name  of  William 
Smith,  fled  ingloriou.sly  from  his  capital  in 
a  hackney  cab.  The  visit  of  the  Blakes 
took  place  just  before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  June  insurrection  of  1>S48,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  the  Republic 
under  the  Presidency  of  Louis  Napoleon. 
It  is  needle,ss  to  say  that  the  visitors  kept 
out  of  the  tiirmoil  and  excitement  to  the 


utmost  of  their   power,   wearing   the   tri- 
colour whenever  they  appeared  on  th(!  streets; 
but    they    W(Te,    notwithstanding,    brought 
face  to  face  with   many   turbulent  scenes 
which  were  not  pleasant  to  witness.     The 
entire  journey,  which  was  confined  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  more  northerly  parts  of  the 
eontitient,  occupied  somewhat  more  than  a 
year.     It  was  soon  afttu'  his  n^turn    home 
that  Edward   Blake  first  became  a   really 
hard  student,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term.     He  resumed  his  attt;ndance  at  Upoer 
Canada  College.     Ho  worked  early  and  late, 
with  a  fervour  of  applie,ati(m  which  knew 
no  weariness,  and  which  made   him  a   man 
in  intellect  long  before  he  was  a   man    in 
years.     He  was  a  successful  competitor  for 
the  Governor  General's   prize,  upon    which 
occasion  he  was  warmly  complimented  by 
Lord  Elgin.     Soon  after  leaving  Upper  ("an- 
ada  Colh^ge  he;  matriculatcMl  at  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Toronto,  and  in  due  course  graduated 
as    B.A.      Both    his    own    inclinations    and 
those  of  his  father  had  always  led  him  to 
look  upon  the  legal  profession  tw  his  future 
calling.     He  was  accordiniflv  articled  to  Mr. 
Alexander  Macdoiniell,  a  former  partner  of 
his  father's,  and  the  senior  member  of  the 
tirm  of  A.  &  J.  Macdonnell.     Upon  the  ex- 
piration of  his  articles  he  was  admitted  as 
an   attorney    in   Trinity    T(>rm,    1H.">H,    and 
durinjj  the  following  Michaelmas  Term  he 
was  called  to  the   Bar.     In  the  autumn  of 
liS.')(i    he   opened   an    office    and    began    to 
practise  as  an  attorney  and  st)licitor.     His 
triumphs  as  a  barrister  were   still  in   the 
future.     For  a   short    ti.iie    he    carried   on 
business   alone,  but  in   a  few   months  lui 
entered  into  partnership  with  Mi-.  Stephen 
Maule  Jarvis,  the  style  of  the   firm   being 
"  Jarvis  &  Blake."     This  partnership  lasted 
about  a  year,  after  which  he  practised  aloi\t! 
until   1850,  when  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  his  younger   brother,  Samuel    Hume 
Blake,  already  referred    to,   who   had  just 
been    admitted    as  an  attorney  and    soli- 
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citor.  This  firm,  under  various  modifica- 
tions, continued  in  oxistcnct!  \intil  tiic  inontli 
of  Decemlwr,  IH72,  wlien  Mr.  S.  II.  Mlaltc 
accpptf^l  a  seat  on  the  Judicial  Hciuch  as 
Vicc-fJhaiiPi'llor.  Various  j^rntlomt'ii  liad 
monnwhili'  from  time  to  time  been  admitted 
as  partners,  and  the  firm  liad  been  carried 
on  undor  tlie  styles  of  "  K.  k  S,  H.  Blak(>," 
"  Blake,  Cawthra  &  Blake,"  "  Blake,  Kerr  \' 
Wells,"  and  "Blake,  K.>rr  &  Bny.l."  The 
present  style  of  the  firm  is  "Blake,  Korr, 
Boyd  \'  (!assels." 

Edward  Blake's  studios  during  the  term 
of  his  articles  had  been  pursued  with  a 
special  eye  to  future  practice  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  Only  a  few  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  remodellinjr  of  that  Court.  A 
knowledge  of  its  practice  was  by  no  means 
widely  diffused  among  professional  men, 
being  confined  almost  exclu.tivcly  to  a  few 
legal  firms  in  Toronto.  Eilward  Blake  gave 
his  whole  mind  to  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  Kquity,  and  had  not  been  long  in 
business  on  his  own  account  before  his  time 
was  fully  employed.  In  1 858  he  received  his 
degree  of  M.A.  from  his  <ilma  mater.  Abjut 
the  same  time  he  married  Mi.ss  Murgaret 
Cronyn,  of  London,  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Right  Reverend  John  Cronyn,  Lord  Bi.shop 
of  the  Diocese  of  Huron.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  name  which  he  had  inherited 
was  of  great  service  in  attracting  business 
in  those  days,  but  he  did  not  long  stand  in 
nj3 1  of  any  aJventitious  aids.  His  own 
in  lustry  anl  ability  soon  made  him  a 
marked  man  in  his  profession,  ana  by  the 
time  the  partnership  with  his  brother  was 
formed  he  had  secured  a  large  and  remuner- 
ative business.  For  a  man  of  such  great 
and  manifest  capacity  he  was  at  first  singu- 
larly distrustful  of  his  own  powers.  Du- 
ring the  early  years  of  hi.s  professional 
career  he  did  not  oven  hold  his  own  briefs. 
There  were  several  profe.ssional  gentlemen 
in  Toronto  who  had  already  reached  high 
eminence  as  Equity  Counsel.    Mr.  Mowat.the 


present  Premier  of  Ontario,  the  late  Mr.  John 
Roaf,  and  Mr.  S.  II.  Strong,  now  one  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Supremo  Court  of  Canaila, 
had  the  advantage  of  Edwanl  Blake  in 
point  of  time,  and  were  the  acknowledged 
leaders  of  the  Eciuity  Bar.  To  one  of  the.so 
his  briefs  were  generally  assigned.  But 
this  state  of  things  was  not  of  long  continu- 
ance. He  hail  a  boundless  capacity  for  liard 
work,  and  severe  intellectual  lalK)ur  during 
eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four 
seemed  to  be  without  any  injurious  efl'ect 
upon  his  constitution.  Ho  Ixsgan  to  hold 
briefs,  generally  as  .second  counsel  to  one 
of  the  gentlemen  above  nan.ed.  He  soon 
ilid  justice  to  himself,  and  except  in  cases 
of  great  importance  was  able  to  dispense 
with  assistance.  It  was  soon  noticed  that 
he  was  particularly  efiective  in  reply,  and  in 
the  cross-examination  of  adverse  witne.vies. 
These  qualities  have  stca<lily  giown  with 
his  increasing  years,  and  he  1  ■  long  been 
known  for  the  most  exp;'rt  s-exandner 

the  Bar  of  (.'anada  has  •  iuced.     Hi8 

ability  in  this  way  is  as  perceptible  in  re- 
pression Its  in  exercise,  and  in  extracting 
evidence  from  a  reluctant  witness  he  has 
the  important  faculty  of  knowing — what 
few  know — precisely  whore  to  stop.  His 
pre-eminence  in  cro.ss-examination  is  so  well 
recognized  that  he  has  repeatedly  been  em- 
ployed in  Common  Law  cases  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  breaking  down  adverse  evidence  ; 
and  this  is  the  more  noteworthy  from  the 
fact  that  he  has  pei'sonally  given  little  at- 
tention to  the  Common  Law  branch  of  juris- 
prudence. In  his  conduct  of  a  Icug  and 
searching  cross-examination,  nothing  is  more 
noticeable  than  his  pi-odigious  memory.  He 
recollects  every  minute  little  side  i.ssue,  and 
by  this  means  has  frequently  brought  dis- 
comfituro  to  an  untruthful  witness.  Little 
insignificant  matters  of  detail,  such  as  few 
counsel  would  think  it  worth  while  to  bur- 
den their  memories  with,  are  as  carefully 
noted  by  him  aa  uiattera  of  seemingly  much 
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greater  imjiortanc«.  TTis  montal  vision 
Moms  to  lie  luicro.scdpic,  and  nolhiiijj  csfiipcs 
hiin.  Those  charact«Ti«tic8  lilt'  iw  noticeable 
in  liiiii  lit  tlifi  pn'stMit  day  hh  tlioy  were  in 
tlif  early  days  of  liis  protVs.sional  prai'tice. 

The  growth  of  his  practice  ha«i  been  com- 
niensurati'  witli  tlic  >,'ro\vth  of  his  reputa- 
tion, Imt  lie  liad  lieeli  at  ii'iust  foill'  or  five 
years  at  tl»o  Bar  liefore  anyone  exc»*pt  hin 
most  intimate  friends  knew  how  much 
there  wius  in  him.  One  (piality  which  jier- 
haps  did  more  tlian  anything  else  to  estab- 
lish Ills  rejuitation  was  his  pi^rfect  .nastery 
of  the  strong  points  in  the  cases  of  his  aii- 
versaries.  There  are  men  of  high  reputa- 
tion at  the  ("aiia<liaii  Bar  at  the  present 
day  who  frequently  fail  in  doing  justice  to 
their  clients  from  want  of  attention  to  this 
important  matter.  This  is  more  especially 
the  case  with  young  and  brilliant  lawyers, 
who  are  almost  certain  to  err  from  self- 
contidence.  Edward  Blake  followed  in  his 
father's  footste[)s,  and,  having  tii-st  ma.stei*ed 
the  salient  points  of  his  own  case,  gave  Ids 
whole  mind  to  the  strength  of  his  opponent's 
side.  By  this  means  he  was  never  taken  at 
a  disadvantage,  and  when  what  is  profes- 
sionally known  as  "a  surprise"  was  at- 
tempted to  be  sprung  upon  him  he  was 
always  found  fully  prepared — the  surprise 
being  generally  relegated  to  his  op])onent. 

The  history  of  Edward  Blake's  professional 
career  is  a  continual  round  of  successes.  In 
18(i4  he  was  appointed  a  Queen's  Counsel, 
having  for  some  time  previously  been  an 
examiner  and  lecturer  in  Equity  to  the  Law 
Society.  As  the  years  flew  by,  and  his 
position  became  mon;  and  more  fully  as- 
sured, he  was  retained  in  every  important 
case  which  came  before  the  t!ourt  in  which 
his  splendid  abilities  had  been  so  unmistak- 
ably displayed.  Meanwhile  the  business  of 
the  firm  of  which  he  waa  senior  partner 
had  grown  to  enormous  proportions.  Part- 
ners varying  in  number  at  diflerent  times 
from  four  to  six   together  with  a  numerous 


Rtaffof  clerks,  wore  found  bBrely  mifflcient 
to  keep  pace  with  the  great  and  ever- 
increasing  grist  tliat  came  to  tlie  legal  mill. 
The  agency  business  alone  liecame  nf  such 
dime)isions  as  to  engross  tlie  fidl  time  of 
two  of  the  jiartners  and  of  lit',lf-a-dozen 
assistant.s.  The  entire  jiractice  was  care- 
fully .systeiiuitized,  each  partner  taking 
charge  of  the  sp«;cial  department  for  whicli 
he  was  best  fitted.  It  is  perhaps  unneces- 
.sary  to  say,  after  what  has  l)t'en  premised, 
that  the  lion's  share  of  the  heavy  counsel 
work  devolved  upon  the  seidor  partner. 
Nor  were  his  briefs  in  any  instance  a  sine- 
c\ire.  Tliey  always  involved  a  large  amount 
of  hard  work.  In  this  country  v.-e  have  not 
yet  arrived  at  the  state  of  atfairs  which 
prevails  in  England,  where  a  particidarly 
eminent  couTisel  is  fre([uently  retained  with 
no  expectation  or  intention  that  he  shall 
ever  op«'n  his  brii^f ,  but  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  closing  his  mouth  on  the  other  side. 
Edward  Blake  was  retained  in  consequence 
of  what  he  was  expected  to  do,  and  not  bi'- 
causo  it  WIUS  desired  that  he  should  simply 
be  silent.  (Jf  course  the  steadily  increas- 
ing number  of  retainers  involved  a  corres- 
ponding increa.se  in  the  amount  of  work  to 
be  done.  In  18(17  an  additional  burden  was 
imposed  \ipon  l.im.  He  had  up  to  this  time 
devoted  his  energies  exclusively  to  his  pro- 
fessi(m,  and  had  neither  taken  any  active 
part  in  public  affairs  nor  given  nuich  atten- 
tion to  them.  Frequent  attempts  had  been 
made  to  induce  him  to  enter  political  life,  but 
without  success.  During  the  early  numths 
of  the  year  last  named,  the  Reform  i)arty, 
having  become  somewhat  disorganized,  felt 
the  urgent  need  of  the  services  of  an  excep- 
tionally capable  man  in  its  front  ranks,  and 
overtures  were  once  more  made  to  Mr. 
Blake  to  enrol  himself  in  the  public  service. 
The  emergency  was  great,  and  the  overtures 
were  pressing.  After  careful  consideration, 
and  some  inward  nluctance,  he  consented. 
Altliough  he  had  never  hitherto  been  a 
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pnliticiftn,  ho  wan  no  mere  tyro  in  iiolitics 
Ho  wiw  a  constitrtitidiiiil  lawy<'riit'  wiilc  and 
variouN  reading,  and  had  inherilrd  from  lii.s 
father  iM-rtain  fixed  i)rinei|iieM.  It  cannot 
lie  said  that  his  fatlicr  liad  liestowcd  upon 
him  any  aetiial  political  trainin^r.  hid  he  had 
taut(ht  him  tlic  history  of  tliis  country,  and 
of  those  ;^reat  issues  which  w7'rc  fou^dit  out 
in  former  ^fenerations.  There  couiil  Iw  no 
()U<vstion  a.s  to  wiiat  side  would  he  espoused 
Viy  tlie  «on  of  William  Hume  Ulake.  Upon 
announcing,'  his  intention  to  enter  puhlic  life 
he  was  elecjted  as  memher  of  the  Hotise  of 
Coiiunon.s  liy  Wi-st  Durliam,  tins  constitu- 
ency which  he  now  represents,  Avhile  tlie 
electors  of  South  Mruce  returned  him  for 
the  Local  Legislature.  Those  were  th<i  days 
of  (hial  representation,  aiul  as  there  was  no 
objection  to  such  a  course  he  announced  hi.s 
determination  to  sit  for  Iwth  constituencies, 
stipulating  only  tliat  his  constant  attend- 
ance in  the  House  of  Connnons  shouhl  not 
be  exacted  by  the  Hiding  which  had  chosen 
him  as  its  representative  there.  In  the  On- 
tario Legislature  his  attendanci^  wa.s  as 
regular  and  constant  as  was  that  of  any 
member  of  the  House,  which  met  at  Toronto 
on  the  27th  of  L)ecember.  By  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Reform  party  throughout  the 
Province  it  was  desired  that  Mr.  Blake 
should  take  the  lea<lerHhip  of  thi;  Opposi- 
tion, but  as  Mr.  Archibald  McKellar  had  a 
seat  in  the  House,  and  as  his  long  services 
to  his  party  and  his  prominent  position 
alike  seemed  to  point  to  him  as  the  most 
fitting  person  for  that  jiosition,  it  was  con- 
ferred upon  him.  After  tilling  it  for  two 
years,  Mr.  McKellar,  who  had  meanwhile 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Blake's 
advice  and  assistance,  resigned  the  leader- 
ship in  the  latter's  favour.  Mr.  Blake 
thenceforward  became  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. 

A  short  time  before,  he  had  been  offered 
the  position  of  Chancellor  of  Ontario,  which 
had  become    vacant   by   the  death   of   the 


Hon.  P.  M.  M.  S.  Vankoughnet.  This  office, 
flattering  as  it  was  to  a  man  of  oidy  thirty- 
four  years  of  age,  he  had  declined.  For  this 
course  there  were  abundantly  goofl  reasons. 
The  emoluments  of  the  otlice  woulil  not 
have  In'en  much  more  than  a  thinl  of  Mr. 
Blake's  receiptsfrom  his  jtrofessional  lalnnirs. 
Apart  from  purely  pei-somil  considerations, 
he  felt  that  liis  services  were  imperatively 
needed  by  his  country.  He  coni  iiuied  to  act 
us  leafier  of  the  Opposition  for  alniut  eigh- 
teen months,  during  whii'h  time  he  made  as 
conspicuous  a  mark  as  a  I'arliamentaiy  de- 
Viater  as  he  had  previously  nuide  at  the  Bar. 
By  no  one  was  he  regardcfl  as  a  men'  poli- 
tician. He  wivs  evidently  a  statesman,  whose 
solicitudes  for  his  country's  welfare  was  in- 
finitely greati-r  than  his  desire  for  the  suc- 
cess   of   any    political    party.       His    whole 

Parliamentary  career  was  a  convincing  pi f 

that,  in  the  words  of  a  recent  critic,  "  To 
think  freely  ami  .see  Inith  sides  of  all  (pies- 
tions  is  a  mark  of  superior  intellect  which 
honourably  distinguishes  Mr.  Blake  from 
the  factious  narrowness  or  humble  fidelity 
of  some  of  his  rivals."*  Another  apprecia- 
tive (jritic,  referring  to  his  early  career  in 
the  Local  Legislature,  has  recorded  that  "  It 
was  soon  seen  that  in  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly he  had  no  e([ual  in  legal  knowledge, 
in  a  capacity  for  di.scussing  con.stitutional 
(juestions,  or  in  ilebating  power.  In  the 
i'nvv  of  heavy  odds  and  the  recreancy  of 
many  who  hail  been  elected  by  professions 
of  atiachment  to  Reform  principles,  a  vigor- 
ous body  of  some  twenty-five  mendiers  was 
kept  well  together,  anil  was  ablt;  by  its 
energy  and  intelligence  powerfully  to  influ- 
ence the  course  of  legislation.  Meantime,  as 
ses.sion  after  session  pa.s.sed  by,  resolutions 
framed  with  consummate  skill  were  placed 
upon  the  journals,  to  be  voted  down  by  a 
confident  majority  it  is  true,  but  presenting, 
when  the  time  came,  a  clear  and  distinct 
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issue  Ixitweeu  the  two  parties  whereby  to 
test  the  judgment  of  the  country."* 

The  result  of  the  local  elections  for  On- 
tario, held  in  March,  1871,  was  the  losr  to 
John  Sandfield  Aiacdonald's  Coalition  Gov- 
ernment of  many  of  its  foniier  supporters. 
Mr.  Blake  wa.s  re-elected  by  his  constituents 
in  South  Bruce  by  a  nnich  .(greater  majority 
than  he  had  had  in  18(i7.  In  West  Dur- 
ham he  wa.i  elected  for  the  Conmions  by 
acclamation.  On  tlie  a.sscmbling  of  tlie 
Local  House  tuM'ards  tlie  close  of  the  year, 
he  determined  to  test  the  strength  of  the 
rival  partie."-,  and  nio\ed  nn  impoil ant  series 
of  amen(lni'..'nts  to  tlie  Address.  The  debate 
which  fo'lowed  extended  over  two  day.s, 
whi'n  a  vote  wa.s  taken,  and  Mr.  Blake's 
amendment  was  supported  by  a  majority  of 
two.  A  day  or  two  afterward.s  Mr.  Mac- 
keri/.io  moved  a  direct  vote  of  want  >f  lon- 
li(  ence  in  the  Miiii.stiy.  Mr.  Blake  sup- 
pttrted  this  motion  in  a  long  and  powerful 
speech  in  which  he  revii'Wed  the  conduct  of 
the  Administration,  and  wound  up  by  an 
appeal  to  the  Ministers  not  to  obstruct  the 
li'gi'-.latiiin  of  the  ct)»nitry  by  pro!  iiiging  an 
inglorious  and  hopeless  contest  for  office. 
The  vote  on  this  motion  was  .17  to  36.  The 
Hon.  E.  B.  Wfiod,  the  present  Chief  Ju.stice 
of  Manitol)a,  w1k>  held  the  post  of  Treasurer, 
responded  to  Mr.  Blake's  appeal  by  a  prompt 
resignation.  Tlie  other  Ministers  .still  clung 
to  office  until  the  KJth  uf  December,  when,  a 
resolution  formally  demandirig  their  dis- 
missal having  been  carried  by  a  vote  of  45 
to  2(>,  they  resigned  Mr,  Blake  wa.s  accord- 
ingly sent  for  by  the  Lieutenant-Oovemor, 
and  on  the  following  day  it  wa.s  announced 
that  he  had  .succeeded  in  forming  a  Min- 
istry. 

Mr.  Blake  thus,  contrary  to  hi.s  inclina- 
tions, became  Premier  of  (Jntario,  a  peti- 
tion, liowever,  which  he  retained  only  a 
few  months.     The  combined  labours  inci- 

♦  .See  the  Wrrldy  (HobK,  Kebniftiy  Uth,  1878. 


dental  to  his  professional  and  parliamentary 
ca.re.'r  had  proved  too  great,  even  for  his 
constitution,    and  he    felt    the    imperative 
need  of  rest.     It  was  only  because  he  felt 
how  greatly  his  services   were  needed  by 
the  eountr\'  that  he  consented  to  hold  office. 
He  felt  both  unable  and  unwilling  to  go 
through  t)'3  drudgery  incidental  to  a  regu- 
lar  deparnient,    and    iletermined    to    hold 
office  without  jiortfolio.     He  therefore  bc- 
cam<    President   of    the    Cotuicil,    without 
salary.     By  this  step    the    membership   of 
the  Ministry  was  increased  to  six,  instead  of 
five.     An  attempt  was  made  to  discredit  the 
j  new  Ministry  on  this  .score,  which  attempt 
signally  failed,  and  Mr.  Blake,  on  returning 
I  to  his  constiruencN'  tor  re-election,  had  a 
j   walk   ever.     His  ministry    enjoyed    a    fair 
I  measure  of  support,  although  the  House  had 
!   been  e'.ected  under  the  auspices  of  the  de- 
j  feated    Gov     nnent,  and    many   important 
i  measures  were  added  to  the  Statute-book 
I   during  the  progress  of  the  ensuing  .session. 
Soon  after  its  close  Mr.  HIakc  teok  a  trip 
to    Europe    for  the   benefit   of   hi-  health, 
which    was    much   improved    by  eJiu.ig  ■  of 
air  and  relief  from  work.     He  returiK  d  to 
Canada  during  the  following  autunm,  and 
soon  afterwards  resigned  both  his  office  and 
his  seat  in  the  Ontario  House,  as  he  intended 
to  take  his  &eat  in  tlie  Commons  upon  the 
a-ssendiliny;  of  that  bodv:  and  tlic  Act  against 
dual   representation   had   meanwhile    come 
into  force. 

In  the  Hou.se  of  Common  Mr.  Blake 
also  took  the  part  to  which  hii  abilities  and 
position  entitled  Iiini.  "  At  Ottawa,  no  less 
than  8t  Toronto,"  says  the  writer  last  quoted 
from,  "  Mr.  Blake-  steppeil  at  once  into  the 
very  front  ranks  of  hir;  party.  Men  who  had 
for  years  Mt»K)d  'ligh  in  the  politiea.1  world 
gladly  welcomeU  him  to  a  place  Injaide 
them,  and  recognized  the  power  with  which 
ho  grappled  with  the  various  (pie.stions  that 
came  on  for  eonsid'Tation."  H(!  decliiu'd  to 
take  tl  It  nominal  leadership  uf  the  Opposi- 
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tion,  which  post   was   filled  by   Mr.   Mac- 
kenzie, but  his  sorviees  were  of  incalciilablo 
value  to  his  party,  an<l  his  speochcs  were 
looked    forward     to    as    enipliatically   the 
speeches  of  th(^   session.     His  reply  to  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald  durinsi;  the  debate  on  the 
Pacific  Scandal,  iii  ]  ><73,  has  been  pronounced 
one  of  the  most  effective  speeches  evi  i     i-ard 
within  the  walls  of  a  (Canadian  Parliament. 
Upon  the  formation  of  Mr.  Mackirizie's 
Cabinet,  after  the  fall   of   Sir  John    Mac- 
(hmald's  Ministry  in  November,  1873,  Mr. 
Blake  became  a  member  of  the  new  Ailmin- 
istration,  but   without  portfolio  or  offii-ial 
salary.     It  was  again  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  his  political 
allies,  that  he  consented  even  '     this  quali- 
fied acceptance  of  a  membershi[)  in  the  Min- 
istry.    He  felt  that  he  had  overtaxes  his 
powers,  and  that  rest  was  no  loTK/er  a  mat- 
ter of  choice  but  of  necessity,    ll  w  us  urged, 
however,  that  his  name  would  lend  great 
strength  to  the  Administration, that  he  would 
tiot  be  called  upon  to  perform  any  duties, 
and  that  even  this  arranffement  need  only 
hi'    temporary.     He  accord iiigl}'  held  office 
for  about  three  months,  by  which  time   it 
was  apparent  that  tlie  Government  enjoyi>d 
a  large  support  in  the   House,  and  was  in 
no  danger  of  defeat.     On  the  IStli  of  Feb- 
ruary,  1874,  he   resigned  his   seat  in   the 
('abin(!t.    He  had  been  sworn  of  the  Privy 
Oouncil  on  the  7th  of  the  previous  Noveni 
her.     Meanwhile  ho  continued  to  represent 
South  Bruce,  whore  all  etlbrts  to  ou.st  him 
were  found  inefi'ectual.     On  returning  for 
re-election  after  accepting  office  towards  thi" 
close  of  l.S7.'i,  h(!  had  Iwen  elected  by  accla- 
mation.    Early  in  the  following  year  he  liail 
Ixion  r(>tumed  by  a  very  large  majority,  and 
his  political  o})pononts  almost  Iwgan  to  re- 
gard Soutli  liruce  as  a  c!o.su  Iwrough.     An- 
other visit  to  Europe  tended  to  the  fui"ther 
I'e-establishment  of  his  health.     On  the  llHh 
of  May,  1H7-"),  he  once  more  accepted  office 
under  Mr.  Mackenzie  by  taking  the  port- 


folio of  Minister  of  Justice.  During  the 
following  year,  at  the  retjuest  of  Lord  Car- 
narv<jn,  Colonial  Secretary  in  the  Imperial 
Cabinet,  he  proceeded  to  Eng'and  to  confer 
with  the  Home  (Jovemment  respecting  the 
e.\tradition  of  criminals  between  (Canada 
and  the  United  States.  Anothei  object  of 
his  mission  wa.s  to  confer  and  report  with 
refi'rence  to  maritime  jurisdiction  iipon  in- 
i  and  waters.  The  rtdult  of  the  conference  was 
endiodied  in  a  Blue  Book,  and  submitted  to 
the  House  in  the  followin';;  session,  when  an 
A'it,  drawn  by  him,  was  p,  ssed,  which  added 
a  good  many  to  the  number  of  extraditable 
offences.  The  Act  has  not  yet  come  into 
operation.  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  not  liaving  arrived  at  a  permanent 
arrangement  of  the  various  questions  in  dis- 
pute. Mr.  Blake  retained  the  portfolio  of 
Minister  cf  Justice  until  June  8th,  1877, 
when,  owing  to  his  health  having  again  be- 
come precarious,  he  resigned,  and  became 
President  of  the  Privy  (Council.  It  was 
hopt'd  that  by  taking  this  step,  and  by  free- 
ing hi.nself  from  all  other  work,  his  liealth 
might  lie  thoroughly  and  permanently  re- 
established. For  some  time  subsequently, 
he  toiik  no  conspicuous  part  in  public  afi'airs, 
and  it  was  said  by  some  persons,  who  pro- 
fessed to  know  whereof  they  aftiiTued,  that 
his  supineness  was  due  not  so  much  to  his 
ill-health  as  to  serious  differences  witli  some 
of  liis  {lolitical  allies.  This  assertion  was 
directly  negatived  by  Mr.  Mackeiizie  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  who,  wlien  making  the 
explanation  usually  made  respecting  im- 
porta'it  ''hanges  in  the  composition  of  tlie 
Ministry,  declared  that  Mr.  Blake,  at  the 
time  of  his  withdrawal  from  the  (Jovem- 
ment, liad  Ix-en  in  perfect  nccord  with  his 
colleagues  on  all  questions  of  public  policy. 
It  may  be  added  that  Mr.  Blak<^'s  own 
remarks  to  Ids  custituet  '^  at  Bowmanville 
in  November  last,  are  confirmatory  of  Mr. 
Mack  i-nzie's  declaration. 

To  enumerate  i\m  various  .A.ct8  which  Mr. 
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Blake  has  been  instniinontal  in  passing  du- 
ring bis  legislative  career  wituld  occupy  much 
space,  and  is  not  specially  called  for  in  a 
general  sketch  like  the  present.  Of  his 
political  views  generally  a  pretty  acc\irate 
estimate  may  be  fi  'incd  from  the  following 
summary,  compiled  from  his  public  utter- 
ances at  different  times.  He  advocates  the 
maintenance  of  Canada's  connection  with 
the  mother  country,  but  does  not  believe 
that  such  connection,  as  it  at  present  exists, 
is  likely  to  be  pennanent.  He  has  plainly 
intimated  his  b<;lief  that,  as  the  child  grows 
into  the  man,  so  the  State  will  come  to  ma- 
turity, and  that  notwithstanding  the  enor- 
mous difficidties  which  surround  the  scheme, 
there  is  a  possibility  and  hope  of  reorgani- 
zing the  Empire  on  a  Federal  basis,  so  as  to 
reconcile  British  conneccion  with  British 
freedom.  He  advocates  the  cultivation  of 
a  national  spirit,  and  regards  such  cultiva- 
tion as  necessary  to  the  success  of  Confedera- 
tion. Political  progress  he  regards  as 
essential  to  political  vitality,  and  advocates 
the  fullest  freedom  of  discussion  on  all 
topics  aflecting  the  public  interest.  He 
believes  in  e.xtendiiig  the  franchise,  and 
making  its  exercise  compidsory.  Tiie  fran- 
chise, he  maintAins,  is  not  merely  »  right,  but 
a  trust,  and  the  wilful  neglect  to  exercise  it 
should  be  followe<l  by  temporary  or  total 
disfranchisement.  He  supporte  the  adoption 
of  a  system  of  .proportional  representation, 
whereby,  among  other  ilesirable  improve- 
ments, the  strength  of  the  various  opinions 
held  by  the  people  may  Ix?  more  nearly 
reprfjsenteu  in  Parliament  than  they  are 
under  the  present  system.  He  ilisapproves 
of  the  appointment  of  life  Senators,  and 
advocates  their  periodical  election  by  the 
dil'Vrent  Provinces.  Believing  that  the 
future  of  Canmla  depends  very  largely  on 
the  development  of  the  great  North-West, 


he  advocates  the  construction,  as  rapidly  as 
the  resources  of  the  country  will  permit,  of 
the  sections  of  the  Pacific  Railway  nece.s.sary 
for  communication  between  tliat  country 
and  our  interior  seaboard,  in  conjunction 
with  an  exttmsive  scheme  of  exploration 
and  colonization.  He  is  a  champion  of 
Free  Trade,  and  of  course  disapproves  of  the 
National  Policy. 

At  the  general  election  held  on  the  17th 
of  SeptemlMM-,  1878,  Mr.  Blake  was  for  the 
first  time  defeated  in  South  Bruce,  his  .suc- 
cessful opjjonent  being  Mr.  Shaw,  barrister, 
a  resident  of  the  Riding.  His  election  by 
acclamation  for  liis  old  constituency  of 
West  Durham,  in  the  month  of  November 
last,  and  his  speech  to  the  electors  on  that 
occasion,  are  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  us 
all.  He  has  since  taken  his  seat  in  the 
House,  and  has  given  evidence  that  the  old 
fire  has  not  departed  from  him. 

Mr.  Blake  is  e.s.sentially  a  ( 'anadian  states- 
man, who  has  both  the  will  and  the  power 
to  do  much  for  our  nt^w  nationality.  Tliough 
an  ardent  supporter  of  the  party  to  which 
he  belongs,  his  intelleettial  vision,  as  ha« 
already  been  explained,  is  far  too  wide  and 
comprehensive  in  its  .swoop  to  Ix'  confined 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  any  party. 
Unlike  some  of  his  eoadjtitors,  his  character, 
indep<.'ndentl}-  of  his  intellectual  powers, 
inspires  a  high  degree  of  personal  respect, 
even  in  the  minds  of  tho.se  most  vehemently 
opposed  to  him  ;  and  in  expressing  the  hope 
that  a  long  and  useful  public  career  is  still 
Wfore  him  we  believe  that  wr  I'xpress  the 
c  >mmon  .sentiment  of  the  (.'anadiim  people. 
Should  his  life  be  spared,  and  should  tlie 
promi.se  of  his  youth  and  early  manhood  lie 
Iwrne  out  by  the  fulfilment  of  his  mature 
age,  he  will  leave  a  name  behind  him  at 
least  as  great  as  is  anv  to  Ik!  found  on  the 
page  of  Caiuuiiau  politictl  history. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR    ISAAC   BROCK,    K.B. 


rPHE  name  of  Major-Qenoral  Sir  Isaac 
-L  Brotik  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
in  our  colonial  annals,  and  is  deservedly 
held  in  grateful  and  atiectionate  remem- 
brance by  the  people  of  Canada.  By  dwel- 
lers in  this  Upper  Province  especially  is  his 
name  a  familiar  and  an  hondured  one;  for 
it  was  here  that  the  most  memorable  scenes 
in  his  life  were  enacted,  and  that  the  green- 
est of  his  laurels  were  won.  It  was  here 
that  ho  {.chieved  those  deeds  of  valour 
which  have  hm-n  commemorated  by  costly 
mon\iments  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  which  have  gained  for  him  an  imperish- 
able name  upon  the  page  of  history.  It 
was  here  that,  after  arduous  and  chival- 
rous service  in  the  council-chamber  and  in 
the  Held,  he  yielded  up  his  life  in  h's 
eo\intry's  cau.se,  almost  with  his  latest  breath 
cheering  on  his  troops  to  repel  the  advance 
of  an  invading  foe.  It  would  be  hard  to 
over-estimate  the  value  of  his  sei vices  to 
our  forefathers,  and  (by  consequence)  to 
ourselves.  He  came  to  this  country  when 
not  far  past  the  hey-day  of  his  youth.  He 
found  an  army  and  a  people  divided  by  op- 
posing elements  of  dissatisfaction;  desertions 
from  the  army  a  matter  of  almost  daily 
occurrence ;  public  patriotism  lukewarm  or 
dead ;  weakness  and  disaffection  everywhere. 
By  the  bright  example  of  hi.«  own  life,  by 
unceasing  watchfulness  and  vigilance,  and 
by  the  exercise  of  a  general  prudence  and 
good  judgment  siich  as  were  not  to  be  ex- 
18 


pected  from  one  of  his  years,  he  succeeded 
in  reconciling  hostile  factions,  and  in  infus- 
ing into  the  breasts  of  both  the  people  and 
the  army  a  patriotic  fervour  which  preserv(?d 
Canada  from  falling — at  least  for  a  time — 
into  the  hands  of  a  grasping  and  formidable 
enemy.  These  con.stitute  the  chief  of  his 
claims  to  our  regard,  and  they  are  claims 
which  we  have  neither  the  right  nor  the 
inclination  to  forget. 

He  was  one  of  a  numerous  family,  and 
was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter-Port,  in 
the  Island  of  Guernsey,  on  the  Gth  of 
October,  1709.  The  family  of  Brock  is  of 
Saxon  origin,  b\it  had  been  .settled  in  Guern- 
sey for  nearly  two  hundred  years  before  his 
birth,  during  which  time  successive  gener- 
ations accumulated  considerable  property, 
and  had  become  prominent  among  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  island.  There  wp.s  nothing  to 
specially  distinguish  his  boyhood  from  that 
of  other  men,  except  that  he  was  more  tlian 
ordinarily  robust  in  constitution  and  frame. 
He  attended  school  at  Soutnampton  for 
about  eighteen  months,  after  which  he  was 
sent  to  Rotterdam,  in  Holland,  and  placed 
under  the  charge  of  a  French  Protestant 
clergyman,  by  whom,  in  the  course  of  about 
a  twelvemonth,  he  was  taught  lO  rea;l  and 
speak  the  French  language  v.  ilh  considerable 
facility.  On  the  2nd  of  March,  178.5,  when 
he  was  in  his  sixteenth  year,  his  family 
purchased  for  him  an  ensigncy  ih  the  8th 
Regiment.     He  joined  at  once,  and  during 
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the  next  five  years  was  (Hiartored  with  his 
rej^iment  in  various  Enjfjish  towns.  He 
was  too  young  at  tlie  time  of  entcrinf;  tiic 
army  for  his  I'dueation  to  be  by  any  means 
thorough  ;  but,  I'eolini;  sensible  of  liis  .short- 
comings,  he  dc voted  nnicii  of  liis  .spare  time 
to  study,  and  added  considerably  to  his 
stock  of  knowledge.  In  1700  he  was  pro- 
moted to  a  lieutenancy,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  same  year  obtained  an  independent 
company,  and  was  put  on  half-pay.  Karly 
in  17D1  he  e.Kchanged  into  the  4!lth  Ileiri- 
ment,  which  he  joined  at  Barbailoes.  The 
regiment  was  shortly  afterwards  removed 
to  Jamaica,  whither  he  accompanied  it,  and 
remained  until  1793,  when  his  health  began 
to  sutler  from  the  pestilential  climate,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  return  to  England  on 
sick  leave.  We  next  find  him  enyfayed  in 
tile  recruiting  .service  in  England,  and  after- 
wards in  the  Island  oc  Jersey.  On  June 
2+th,  17!>'"',  he  purchiisod  his  majority.  Next 
3'ear  his  regiment  returned  from  Jamaica, 
and  on  the  2.ith  of  October,  1707,  he  pur- 
chased his  lieutenant-colonelcy,  and  soon 
after  became  senior  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
40th.  In  conseijuence  of  the  unusual  rapid- 
ity of  his  promotion  he  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  fortimate  otticers  in  the  service. 
Erelong  he  had  an  o])portunity  of  show- 
ing his  mettle.  The  40tii  formed  part  of 
the  force  despatched  by  Ureat  Britain  to 
Holland  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  in 
August,  1790.  Throughout  this  expedition 
young  Brock  distinguished  him.self  by  his 
judicious  conduct  on  various  occasions,  and 
by  several  exhibitions  of  personal  bravery. 
He  was  wounded,  but  not  seriously,  at  the 
battle  of  Egmont -op-Zee,  which  was  fought 
on  the  2nd  of  October  in  the  last  mentioned 
year.  On  the  return  of  the  expedition,  the 
49th  was  again  quartered  in  Jersey  until 
the  spring  of  1»01,  when  it  was  despatched 
with  the  Heet  for  the  Baltic  under  tht  com- 
mand of  Sir  Hyde  Parker.  Brock  took 
part  in  the  attack  on  Copenhagen,  and  at  its 


close  he  went  on  board  Lord  Nelson's  flag- 
ship, and  saw  the  great  naval  hero  write 
his  well-known  letter  to  the  ( 'rown  i'lincc 
of  Denmark.  The  40th  returned  to  F^nglaiid 
the  same  year,  and  in  the  following  spring 
was  despatched  to  v'anada,  wIktc  it  took  up 
1  its  head-(iuarters  at  York — now  Toionto. 
A  part  of  the  regiment  was  shortly  after- 
^  wards  placed  in  garri.son  at  Fort  (ieorge, 
:  under  the  conmiand  of  the  junior  lieutenant- 
colonel.  Here  a  ))lot  was  formed,  the  origin 
of  which  is  a  nuitter  of  some  dispute.  It 
seems  tolerably  clear,  however,  that  the 
young  otKcer  in  charge  was  deficii-nt  in  tact, 
and  ilid  not  understand  the  management  of 
his  men,  whom  he  exasperated  by  a  series 
of  i)etty  annoyances  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  exciting  ciui.se,  the  latter  formed  a 
conspiracy  to  impri.son  or  nnirder  their 
ofiicer,  abandon  the  garri.son,  and  escape 
across  the  river  into  the  United  States. 
The  manner  of  the  conspirators  was  such  as 
to  arouse  the  suspicion  of  the  ofiicer,  who 
wrote  to  Brock,  at  York,  on  the  subject. 
Upon  receiving  thi;  intelligence  the  latter 
at  once  betook  himself  to  Fort  George,  where 
by  the  promptitude  of  his  measures  he  soon 
discovered  the  whole  [ilot,  and  arrested  the 
ringleaders,  who  were  tried  by  a  court-mar- 
tial, fomui  guilty,  and  .shot,  at  Quelle. 
Brock  was  directed  to  take  the  command  at 
Fort  George,  which  he  did,  and  soon  con- 
verted the  garri.son  from  a  conditicm  of 
moodiness  and  <liscontent  into  one  of  cheer- 
ful obedience  and  subordination. 

In  t}i(!  month  of  t)ctober,  IHO.'i,  he  became 
full  colonel,  and  having  obtained  a  year's 
leave  of  absence  he  .sailed  for  England. 
He  had  Ijeen  desirous  of  making  this  voyage 
for  some  months  past,  as,  apart  from  his 
natural  wish  to  visit  the  home  of  his  boy- 
hood, he  was  anxious  to  submit  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  who  was  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  British  army,  a  scheme  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  veteran  battalion  for  service  in 
the  ('anadas.     He  conceived  that  the  for- 
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tnation  of  such  a  liattalion  would  have  a 
most  bennficial  cttbct  upon  tlio  spirit  and 
discipliiui  of  till?  ivyiiiiL-nts  quartered  in 
Canada,  where,  owinjj  to  their  proximity 
to  a  foreij^i  country,  and  to  the  continual 
inducenu-nts  held  out  tt)  tluun  liy  emissiuit's 
from  across  the  lines,  the  troops  wore  suh- 
jected  to  .strong  temptations  to  desert. 
Karly  in  January  he  suhmitted  his  scheme, 
and  on  the  17th  of  that  month  he  received 
His  Royal  Hiifhness's  thanks  for  the  siicTj^'es- 
tion,  ai^companied  hy  an  assurance  that  it 
should  he  taken  into  consideraticm.  In  the 
early  summer,  owing  to  the  threatenini^  as- 
pect of  atl'airs  in  tiie  United  States,  and  the 
possibility  of  an  invasion  of  Canada,  ho  dc- 
tt^rinined  not  t<j  take  full  advantage  of  his 
yeai's  leave  of  absence,  but  to  return  at 
once  to  where  his  services  might  erelong  be 
urgently  needed.  On  the  2(ith  of  June, 
IMOG,  he  bade  farewell  to  his  friends,  and 
sailed  for  Quebec.  He  was  destined  never 
to  see  them  again. 

On  the  27th  of  September,  upon  the 
resignation  of  CoUmel  Bowes,  the  connnand 
of  the  military  forces  in  Canada  devolved 
upon  ('olonel  Brock,  who  took  up  his  .juar- 
tors  at  Quebec.  He  erected  a  battery  there 
which  for  some  time  bore  his  name,  but 
which  was  subsecpiently  called  "The  King's 
Battery."  Cpon  the  arrival  of  Sir  .lames 
Craig,  the  Governor-!  ieneral,  in  October, 
1807,  Brock  was  aj)pointed  to  act  as  Briga- 
dier, and  the  appointment  was  suVwequcntly 
contirmed  by  the  King,  to  date  from  July 
2n<l,  1808.  In  August,  1810,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded as  commander  at  Quebec  by  the 
Baron  de  Rottenburg,  and  within  a  fort- 
night thereafter  Brock  proceedeil  to  the 
IJ^pper  Province,  where  he  took  up  his  quar- 
ters at  Fort  (Jeorge,  but  spent  a  consider- 
able part  of  his  time  at  York,  the  capital  of 
the  Province.  Meanwhile  the  prospect 
across  the  line  h.id  grown  more  and  more 
threatening,  and  there  was  constant  expec- 
tation of  aggressive  measures  on  the  part  of 


the  TTnited  States.  The  whole  course  of 
President  Madison's  Administration  was 
hostile  to  Great  Britain.  That  Administra- 
tion had  been  in  treaty  with  Jionaparte's 
GovernuKUit  for  sonm  time  back  ;  and  Madi- 
son was  desiroi.s  of  rendering  his  term  of 
office  specially  con.spicuous  by  the  conquest 
of  ( !anada.  It  was  suthciently  evident  that 
war  must  come  sooner  or  later.  This  war 
it  was  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  to  avoid, 
or  at  all  events  to  postpone,  as  her  warlike 
enterprisers  on  the  continent  of  Europe  de- 
manded all  the  armaments  and  i  loney  at 
her  ilis|)()sal.  The  instructions  to  all  (Cana- 
dian ofiicials  of  whatsoever  degree  were  to 
studiou.sly  avoid  giving  the  Republic  any 
good  ground  of  oflence.  The  military  forces 
in  the  Province  were  very  small — too  small, 
it  might  be  supposed,  to  offer  any  effective 
resistance  to  foreign  invasion  by  a  powerful 
nation.  The  loyalty  of  many  Upper  Cana- 
dians wa.s  matter  of  grave  question,  and  the 
Administration  of  Sir  James  Craig  was 
decidedly  unpopular  with  the  French  Cana- 
dians in  the  Lower  Proviruie,  who  were  l)y 
no  means  to  be  dependecl  upon  in  the  event 
of  a  struggle.  Such  wa-s  the  position  of 
affairs  when,  (m  the  4th  of  June,  1811, 
Brock  was  promoted  to  a  Major-Generalship. 
On  the  10th  of  the  same  month  Sir  James 
Craig  embarked  for  England,  leaving  the 
military  forces  in  command  of  Lieutenant- 
General  Drummond.  Those  forces  consisted 
in  all  of  ."),4o4  men,  made  up  of  3,783  regu- 
lar troops,  l,22fi  Fencibles,  and  445  artil- 
lerymen. After  an  interregnum  of  nearly 
three  months,  Sir  James  was  succeeded  by 
Sir  George  Prevost,  who  had  for  several 
years  previously  been  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Nova  Scotia.  On  the  0th  of  October,  in 
consequence  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Gore 
having  returnel  to  England  on  leave,  Major- 
General  Brock,  who  was  already  in  command 
of  the  troops,  was  appointed  President  and 
Administrator  of  the  Government  in  the 
Upper  Province.     The  Legislature  met  at 
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York  on  the  4th  of  Fubniary,  1812.  The 
Hossion  WiW  opiiiicd  liy  an  adilrcss  from 
Prcsiilent  Brock,  in  whicli  tlu^  cxistinf;  state 
of  affairs  in  the  Province  was  explained,  and 
(ussiirance  was  given  of  Hupport  from  En;;- 
hvnd  in  tlie  event  of  war  with  tiie  [Jnited 
States. 

During  the  proviou.s  niontli  of  DecemlxT, 
Brock  liad  received  a  letter  from  an  othcial 
at  the  Horse  Guards,  Whitehall,  dated  Oc- 
tober 17tli,  in  whicli  was  signified  the  Duke 
of  York's  willingness  to  recede  to  Brock's 
oft-repeated  request  for  active  employment 
in  Europe.  The  Governor-(ieneral  was  lui- 
tliorlzcd  to  instal  some  other  competent 
officer  in  his  place,  and  Major-Oeneral 
Sheatfe  was  suggested  as  a  proper  successor. 
A  message  of  President  Mailison  to  Con- 
gress about  tliis  time,  however,  made  it  evi- 
dent that  war  with  the  United  States  could 
not  much  longer  be  averted,  and  Brock  had 
no  disposition  to  go  to  Europe  to  find  that 
employment  which  would  soon  be  ready  for 
him  in  Canada.  Ever  since  his  arrival  in 
the  Upper  Province  he  had  been  making 
such  preparations  for  a  crisis  as  circumstan- 
ces admitted  of,  and  his  vigorous  measures 
were  not  diminislKnl  after  the  contents  of 
this  proclamation  became  known  to  him. 
He  placed  the  Province  in  as  complete  a 
state,  of  defence  as  the  limited  means  at  his 
disposal  rendered  po.ssiblo ;  but  his  regular 
force  in  all  ilid  not  exceed  1,500  men,  and 
with  such  a  force  he  was  soon  to  be  called 
upon  to  defend  a  frontier  1,300  miles  in 
length,  without  a  single  well-appointed 
foitress  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other. 

At  last,  on  the  18th  of  June,  war  was 
declared,  and  high  military  authorities 
emphatically  declared  their  opinion  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  maintaining  the 
country.  Brock,  who  was  at  York  when 
news  of  the  declaration  reached  him,  was 
himself  compelled  to  regard  the  issue  as  ex- 
tremely doubtful,  but  he  was  hopeful  of 
securing  the  co-operation  of  the  people,  and 


determined  at  all  events  to  oppose  a  bold 
front  to  the  eiuMuy.  He  had  long  devoted 
him.self  to  the  task  of  conciliating  the  peo- 
ple generally,  and  of  in.spiring  them  with  a 
proper  feeding  of  patriotism.  The  militia 
of  the  Province  was  now  (sailed  out,  and  in- 
structed to  march  to  the  frontiers — a  sum- 
mons which  was  responded  to  more  gener- 
ally than  even  Brock  had  expected,  as  the 
season  of  harvest  was  near  at  hand,  and 
cynics  were  wont  to  remark  that  Canadian 
farmers  cared  more  for  their  crops  than  for 
the  preservation  of  British  connection.  A 
troop  of  volunteer  cavalry  was  incorporated, 
and  a  company  of  young  men,  sons  of  farm- 
ers in  +he  neighbourhood  of  York,  came 
with  their  <lraught  horses  for  thi;  etjuip- 
ment  of  a  car-brigade.  An  extra  session  of 
the  Legislature  was  summoned,  and  after  a 
short  conference  that  body  adjoui'iied  until 
the  27th  of  July.  Brock  hastened  over  to 
Fort  George,  where  he  awaited  instructions 
from  the  Governor-General,  Sir  George  Pre- 
vost.  With  regard  to  remote  districts,  how- 
ever, he  rightly  conceived  that  delay  might 
be  dangerous,  and  he  despatclual  intelligence 
of  the  decl.iration  of  war  to  C^aptain  Roberts, 
who  was  stationed  at  Fort  St.  Joseph  with 
a  detachment  of  the  10th  Royal  Veterans. 
He  instructed  that  ofKcer  to  summon  to  his 
aid  all  the  Indians  he  could  iti<luce  to  join 
him,  and  to  attack  Fort  Michillimackinack 
if  he  could  see  any  reasonable  prospect  of 
reducing  it.  The  presence  of  Brock  him- 
self was  required  on  the  Niagara  frontier, 
where  the  American  regulars  and  militia 
made  a  daily  parade  of  their  forces  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  river.  Brock  could 
easily  have  demolished  the  American  Fort 
Iiiagara,  on  the  shore  opposite  to  Fort 
George,  but  was  averse  to  taking  so  decided 
a  step  wi.,hout  specific  instructions.  The 
in.structions  were  somewhat  slow  in  arri- 
ving, and  when  they  finally  arrived  they 
were  not  very  specific.  Their  eH'cct  was  to 
invest  Brock  with  power  to  act  according 
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t.i)  Ills  (liMcrotion,  but  a  j^ood  deal  was  said 
about  tho  oxpiMliiiucy  of  t'orlR-araiico  until 
hostilities  should  bo  more  decidedly  marked. 
'  »n  the,  I2tli  of  ■fuly  boHtilitics  were  com 
iiioncc(l  by  tho  American  ib'i^'adier-deneral 
H\ill,  who,  with  a  force  of  2,500  men,  crossed 
tliK  !)(^tniit  lliver  at  Sandwich.  Hi'  un- 
furled tho  Americar  standard,  and  put  forth 
a  i>rotenti()Us  and  t'xtravai,'ant  proclamation, 
a.s.sertint;  that  ho  caino  with  a  fcjrce  sutficiont 
to  look  down  all  oppo.sition,  which  force 
was  but  the  vant^uard  of  another  much 
greater.  From  Sandwich  ho  contemplated 
an  advance  upon  AmhorstV)urg — called  by 
the  Americaas  Fort  Maldon — -whore  there 
was  a  very  small  force,  altogether  insufKcient 
to  oppose  any  prolonged  rosistanco  to  such 
an  army  as  Hull  had  at  his  back.  The 
American  General,  however,  showeil  himself 
incapal  ile  of  taking  advantage  (jf  his  position, 
and  remained  for  .s^iveral  days  inactive. 
Tho  results  of  his  inactivity  will  soon  be 
apparent.  Intclligenco  of  this  western  in- 
vasion did  not  reach  (Jcneral  Brock  until 
the  2()th  of  the  month — eight  days  after  it 
had  taken  place.  The  Legislature,  as  we 
hav(>  seen,  was  to  assembh;  at  York  on  the 
27fch,  and  as  his  presence  was  nece.ss.iry 
there,  his  going  westward  in  person  was  for 
the  present  out  of  the  (]ut\stion.  He  i.ssued  a 
counter-proclamation,  and  d«ispatched  Colo- 
ns! Proctor,  of  the  41st  Regiment,  to  Am- 
hei-stburg,  with  reinforcements.  Ho  then 
hurried  over  to  York,  where,  on  the  2!ith, 
ho  received  intelligence  of  the  surrender  to 
Captain  Roberts  of  Fort  Michilliinackinack. 
The  surrender  was  an  important  event,  as  it 
inspired  the  wavering  Indians  there  with 
imbounded  faith  in  the  complete  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  British  arms,  and  determined 
them  to  espouse  the  King's  side.  They 
forthwith  bogan  to  pour  into  Canada,  and 
to  harass  tho  rear  and  flanks  of  tbe  in- 
vading American  army.  Hull  was  much 
di.spirited  when  news  of  this  affair  reached 
him  at  Detroit,  and  from  that  moment  his 


courage  and  judgment  seem  to  havi?  in  a 
groat  njoasurc!  deserted  him.  As  .soon  as  tho 
public!  business  could  b«  despatched.  Brock 
prepared  to  march  westward  at  tho  head  of 
about  two  hundred  volunteers,  and  with 
what  forco  he  could  get  together,  to  drive 
the  invaders  from  <  'aimdian  soil.  Not  oftt^n 
has  an  eijually  formidable  enterprise  been 
conducted  under  more  discouraging  circum- 
stances. Apart  from  the  insuHicioncy  of 
his  military  force,  ho  was  without  provision, 
clothing  or  money.  It  is  under  such  contin- 
gencies as  thrso  that  character  displays 
itself.  By  dint  of  his  unconcjuerablo  energy 
he  contrived  to  raise  supplies  through  a 
number  of  gtjntlemen  who  formed  them- 
selves into  a  company  called  "The  Niagara 
and  Queen.ston  Association,"  and  issued  bills 
for  80V«M-al  thousand  pounds.  These  bills 
passed  current  among  tho  people  as  bank 
notes,  and  were  afterwards  rodoomod  by  tho 
Government.  Having  thus  provided  him- 
self with  "the  sinews  of  war,"  Brock  left 
York  on  '■hv.  (ith  of  August,  picked  up  what 
regulars  and  militia  he  could  by  the  way,  at 
Long  Point  and  elsewhere,  and  reached  Am- 
herstburg  a  little  before  midnight  on  the 
l.Sth.  Ho  found  no  Hull  there  to  meet  him. 
That  otlicer,  who  had  sustained  throe  defeats 
in  as  manj  potty  skirmishes,  and  who  had 
been  haras.sed  beyond  (jiidurance  by  the 
Indians,  had  become  much  less  blood-thirsty 
than  he  lm<l  been  at  tlie  date  of  the  is.sue 
of  his  proclamation,  ami  five  days  before 
Broik's  arrival  he  had  made  the  best  of  his 
way  l)ack  into  Michigan.  A  further  reverse 
had  befallen  the  American  arms  within  the 
last  few  days.  A  certain  Major  Van  Home 
had  been  sent  from  Detroit  with  despatches 
from  General  Hull,  accompanied  by  a  de- 
tachment of  two  hundred  men,  to  moot 
another  detivchment  at  the  River  Raisin  with 
a  convoy  of  provisions  for  Hull's  army. 
Seventy  Indians,  devoted  to  the  British, 
and  under  the  command  of  tho  redoubtable 
Tecumseh,  surprised  this  body  near  Browns- 
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town,  killed  a  good  many,  chased  the  rest  a 
distance  of  ."even  mil^s,  and  captured  Gen- 
eral Hull's  di'spatclios.  Tlies(>  despatches 
wore  jjlacod  in  (iencral  Brock's  hands  in\- 
nu^diati'ly  upon  his  arrival  at  Amlierstburg. 
They  wore  couched  in  a  very  despondent 
tone,  iiuhiced  partly  l>y  the  reverses  sus- 
tained by  the  Americans,  and  partly  by  a 
spirit  of  disaffection  which  had  lK;i;un  to 
manifest  itself  a'.nong  Hull's  troops.  The 
latter'.s  lack  of  spirit  was  so  apparent  that 
Brock  determined  upon  cro.ssing  the  river 
and  striking  a  decisive  blow  by  the  capture 
of  Detroit  liefore  the  enemy  cotdd  receive 
reinforcements. 

The  part  plav<'d  in  this  war  by  the  daunt- 
less Tecmnseh  will  be  related  in  the  sketch 
devoted  to  the  life  of  that  hero,  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  present  work.  On  the  night 
of  Brock's  arrival  at  Amlu-rstlmrii  the.se  two 
great  warriors  were  for  the  first  time  brought 
into  personal  contact.  On  account  of  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  the  interview  was  very 
brief,  and  their  conversation  was  hampered 
by  Tecumseh's  very  imperfix't  knowledge  of 
English,  but  it  lasted  louij  enoujTh  to  enable 
each  of  them  to  take  a  ])retty  accurate 
measure  of  the  other.  It  was  impossible, 
indeed,  for  any  one  of  average  intelligence  to 
be  five  minutes  in  Tecumseh's  presence  with- 
out realizing  the  fpct  that  he  was  a  very 
extraordinary  man.  Hpon  being  ushered 
into  Brock's  presence,  he  stepped  lightly 
forward  and  sliook  his  host  cordially  by  the 
hand.  The  latter  sub.se(iuently  admitted 
that,  as  the  lithe  and  finely-proportioned 
figure  stooil  there,  with  the  fire  of  genius 
and  enthusiasm  flashing  from  his  lustrous 
eyes,  he  him.self  felt  that  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  one  who,  in  natural  endowments, 
was  the  .superior  of  any  maTi  he  had  ever 
met.  Captain  Glegg,  the  aide-de-camp,  was 
])re.sent  at  the  interview,  and  has  left  the 
following  description  of  the  great  Shaw- 
nee ; — "  His  appearance  was  very  prepo.sscs- 
sing  ;  his  figure  light  and  finely  formed  ;  his 


age  I  imagine  to  lie  about  five-and-thirty ; 
in  height,  five  feet  nine  or  ten  inches ;  his 
complexion  light  cupper  ;  coiuitenance  oval, 
with  bright  hazel  eyes  beaming  che(>rfulne.ss, 
energy  and  decision.  Three  small  silver 
crowns  or  coronets  were  snspendeil  from 
the  lower  cartilage  of  his  aijuilinc  nose ; 
and  a  large  silvtsr  medallion  of  George  III., 
which  I  believe  his  ancestor  ha<l  received 
from  Lord  Dorchester,  was  attached  to  a 
mixed  coloured  wampum  string,  and  hung 
round  his  neck.  His  dre.ss  consisted  of  a 
plain,  neat  uniform,  triuuned  deer-skin 
jacket,  with  long  trousms  of  the  saTne  ma- 
terial, the  .seams  of  both  being  covered  with 
neatly  cut  fringe.  He  had  on  his  feet 
leather  moccasins,  ornamented  with  work 
made  from  dyed  quills  of  the  porcupine." 
After  a  brief  consultation  it  was  agreed  that 
a  council  should  be  held  on  the  following 
morning,  and  the  dusky  warrior  withdrew 
to  his  own  quarters.  Next  day  the  council 
was  held,  and  Tecumseh  made  his  appear- 
ance with  nearly  a  thousand  Indians  at  his 
back.  General  Brock  made  a  short  sjieech 
in  which  he  comuuuiicated  his  intention  to 
make  an  attack  on  Fort  Detroit.  The 
Indians  approved  of  his  resolution,  and 
expressed  their  readines"  to  shed  their  last 
drop  of  blood  in  the  King's  service.  (}en- 
eral  Brock's  own  officers,  however,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Colcmel  Nichol',  wen- 
averse  to  the  measure,  and  tried  to  dissuade 
him  from  crossing  the  river.  Tecumseh,  at 
the  General's  recpu'st,  sketched  a  rough  plan 
of  Detroit  and  its  neighbourhood  on  a  piece 
of  bark,  and  pointeil  out  what  in  his  opinion 
was  the  most  feasible  method  of  attacking 
the  i^nemy.  Brock  saw  at  once  that  Tecum- 
.seh  s  opinion  as  to  the  feasibility  of  attack 
was  worth  more  than  the  combined  wisdom 
of  his  white  (jfiicers,  to  whom  he  turneij  and 
quietly  remarked  :— "  Gentlemen,  I  have 
decided  on  cros.sing ;  and,  instead  of  any 
further  advice,  I  entreat  yoti  to  give  me 
your  cordial  and  hearty  support." 


On  the  ir)th,  a  flag  was  despatched  by 
General  Brock  to  tlie  American  commander 
at  Detroit,  accompanied  by  a  suunuons  de- 
manding tiie  innnediate  surrender  of  the 
fort.  After  a  delay  of  two  hours,  General 
Hull's  reply  came  back,  refusing  to  make 
the  surrender,  and  expressing  his  readiness 
CO  oppose  any  force  which  might  be  sent 
against  him.  The  temerity  of  Brock's  de- 
mand must  have  astonished  the  American 
General,  wIkj  was  backed  by  a  force  of 
2, .')()()  men ;  wheresvs  Brock's  force  consisted 
of  little  more  than  half  that  number,  and 
was  chiefly  made  up  of  Indians  and  raw 
Canadian  recruits.  Brock's  conduct  on  this 
occasion  has  been  pronounced  desperate  and 
unwi.se,  but  the  contingency  was  one  call- 
ing for  strong  measures,  and  he  had  great 
confldence  in  the  judgment  and  fighting 
(jualities  of  Tecum.seh.  As  events  turned 
out,  his  bold  stroke  was  the  salvation  of 
Canada,  Had  he  shown  any  vacillation  or 
dela}-,  reinforcements  would  have  arrived 
for  Hull,  and  resistance  would  have  in- 
volved a  great  and  useless  sacrifice  of  life. 

At  dayl^ri^ak  on  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
the  Kith,  lUock,  with  330  regulars  and  400 
militia,  and  with  five  small  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, crossed  the  river  in  boats,  and  landed 
at  Spring  Wells,  several  miles  below  De- 
troit. A  march  against  the  fort  was  at 
once  commenced.  The  Indians  hail  been 
sent  over  during  the  previous  night,  and 
now  moved  througii  the  woods,  covering 
the  left  flank  of  the  advancing  troops  ;  the 
right  flank,  resting  on  the  river,  being  pro- 
tected by  the  Queen  Charlotte  ves.sel  of 
war.  A  brisk  fire  was  commenced  from  the 
battery  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  river, 
opposite  the  fort.  While  the  various 
columns,  having  aiTived  within  a  mile  of 
the  point  of  attack,  v:ere  preparing  for  aa- 
.sault,  a  flag  of  truce  borne  by  young  Cap- 
tain Hull,  a  son  of  ti.e  General,  was  seen 
advancing  from  the  fort.  The  sit^ge  was  at 
an  end  before  it  could  fairly  be  said  to  have 


con)menced.  The  fort  was  surrendered 
without  resistance,  and  without  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  single!  drop  of  British  blood.  A 
few  Americans  were  killed  by  the  cannon- 
ading from  the  battery  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river.  Articles  of  capitulation 
were  signed,  whereby  the  American  troops 
became  pi-isoners  of  war,  and  all  public 
stores,  arms  and  documents  wi;re  given  up 
to  the  British.  Hull  and  his  suite  were 
sent  down  to  Montreal  as  prisoners  of  war, 
whither  they  arrived  on  the  morning  of 
Sunday  the  (Jth  of  September.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  learn  from  a  Montreal  newspaper 
of  the  time,  that  the  American  General 
"  bore  his  misfortunes  with  philosophical 
resignation."  Four  days  afterwards  he  was 
released  on  parole,  and  set  out  for  the 
United  States.  He  was  subsequently  tried 
by  court-martial  and  found  guilty  of  "  cow- 
ardice, neglect  of  duty  and  unofRcer-like 
conduct."  He  was  sentenced  "  to  be  shot 
dead,  and  his  name  to  be  struck  from  the 
rolls  of  the  army."  The  latter  part  of  the 
sentence  was  carried  out  on  the  2.")th  of 
April,  181 4-;  but  President  Madison  granted 
him  his  life,  and  he  retired  to  his  farm  at 
West  Newton,  Mas.sachusetts,  where  the 
rest  of  his  days  were  spent.  He  always 
maintained  that  he  had  done  right  in  sur- 
rendering Detroit,  and  that  he  had  thereby 
prevented  a  useless  effusion  of  blood.  He 
reiterated  his  assertion  on  his  death-bed  in 
November,  liS2.5.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  was  guilty  of  a  grave  error  of 
judgment,  but  a  good  deal  has  been  written 
in  extenuation  of  his  conduct,  and  lie  has 
probably  been  made  answerable  for  faults 
which  were  more  attributable  to  the  Ad- 
ministration than  to  himself. 

The  capture  of  Detroit  relieved  (kna- 
dians  from  all  present  fears  of  a  western  in- 
vasion, (jeneral  Brock  having  issued  a 
pacific  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Michi- 
gan, left  the  captured  fort  in  charge  of 
Colonel  Proctor,  and  .started  for  the  east. 
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where  an  invasion  miglit  at  any  time  be 
expected.  Wliile  en  route,  he  learned,  much 
to  his  mortitication,  tliat  an  armistice  had 
been  conchided  between  Sir  George  Provost 
and  General  Dearborn,  the  American  Com- 
mander-in-C/hief.  This  armistice,  which 
caused  a  delay  of  viearly  a  fortnight,  pre- 
vented General  Brock  from  carrying  out 
a  project  which  he  had  formed  for  an  iiii- 
mediate  attack  upon  the  American  naval 
arsenal  at  Sackett's  Harbour.  There  is  fair 
reason  for  believing  that  such  an  attack 
at  that  time  would  have  been  completely 
successful,  as  the  Americans  were  ill-pre- 
pared for  such  a  contingency,  and  were 
badly  discouraged  by  the  fall  of  Detroit. 
Regret,  however,  w.""!  useless,  and  Brock 
pushed  on  to  Fort  Geor^^c  and  from  thence 
to  York,  where  he  arrived  on  the  27tb  The 
people  received  him  with  groat  enthusiasm, 
and  hailed  him  as  the  saviour  of  Canada. 
The  Americans  themselves  did  justice  to 
his  vigilance  and  valour.  To  quote  from 
one  of  their  historians  :  — -"  In  the  s'  ort 
space  of  nineteen  days  he  had  mot  the  Leg- 
islature, arranged  the  public  affivirs  of  the 
Province,  travelled  about  three  hundred 
miles  to  confront  the  invaders,  and  returned 
the  po.sscssor  of  that  invader's  whole  army 
and  a  vast  territory  about  equal  in  area  to 
Upper  Canaila."  During  the  succeeding 
six  weeks,  which  were  the  bust  of  his  life,  he 
received  letters  of  congratulatitm  from  per- 
sons in  various  parts  of  the  world,  some  of 
whom  he  had  never  seen.  All  expressed 
warm  admiration  of  his  achievements.  His 
despatches  containing  particulars  as  to  the 
fall  of  Detroit  reached  London  on  the  (ith 
of  October.  Four  days  afterwards  Earl 
Bathurst  wrote  to  Sir  tieorgo  Prevost  re- 
questing the  latter  to  aci|uaint  Major-Gen- 
eral  Brock  that  His  Royal  Highness  had 
In-en  pleased  to  ap[)oint  him  an  extra 
Knight  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of 
the  Bath.  The  intelligence  never  reached 
him.     Long  before  the  letter  containing  it 


had  arrived  in  Canada  he  had  gone  where 
knighthoods  and  honourable  dignities  are 
not,  and  where  the  integrity  and  purity  of 
a  man's  life  are  of  more  avail  than  any 
Order  which  it  is  the  privilege  of  Royal 
Highnesses  to  confer. 

At  the  time  of  General  Brock's  return 
from  Detroit,  the  British  force  on  the  Ni- 
agara frontier  was  altogether  too  small  to 
defend  it  efficiently  in  case  of  any  bold 
effort  on  the  i)art  of  the  Americans.  In 
consequence  of  the  non-arrival  of  regular 
troops  from  England  there  were  no  means 
of  adding  to  the  force,  which  consisted  of 
about  1,")00  men,  of  whom  at  least  otie-half 
were  Indians  and  militia.  This  little  force 
was  distributed  between  Fort  George, Queeu- 
ston,  Chippewa,  and  Fort  Erie.  The  Ameri- 
can army  across  the  river  had  been  steadily 
augmented,  and  early  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober amounted  to  more  than  GOOO,  of 
whom  nearly  two-thirds  were  regulars. 
This  force  was  distributed  between  Fort 
Niagara,  Lewiston,  Black  Rock,  and  Buftalo, 
and  was  under  the  comnumd  of  Major- 
Genei-al  ^'an  Rensselaer.  The  American 
commander  wiis  anxious  to  redeem  the 
national  character,  which  had  been  lost  at 
Detroit,  and  0(!neral  Brock  was  in  the 
daily  expectation  of  an  attack.  On  the  8th 
of  October  the  Briti.sh  brig  Dcfvnif,  and  the 
private  brig  Cali'donia,  belonging  to  the 
North-Westem  Company,  arrived  at  the 
head  of  the  Niagara  River  from  Amherst- 
burg,  with  prisoners  and  armaments  cap- 
tured from  the  Americans  at  Detroit.  On 
the  nth,  these  vessels  were  boarded  and 
"captured  while  at  anchor  by  a  force  under 

I    Lieutenant  Elliott,  of  the  American  Navy. 

I  As  soon  as  Brock  heard  of  this  occurrence 
he  hastened  to  Fort  Erie,  but  found  that  it 
would    be    useless  to  attempt  a  recapture 

1  with  such  force  as  he  could  comnuiud,  and 
returnecl  to  Fort  (jieorge.  On  the  11th,  the 
enemy  assembled  a  large  force  at  Lewiston, 
opposite  t^ueenston,  and  it  was  evident  that 
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a  crisis  was  approaching.  Early  on  the 
inorninc;  of  the  l.'Hh  they  crosscil  the  river 
under  covir  of  a  battery,  and  landed  in 
Canada.  As  they  greatly  outnumbered  the 
few  troops  opposed  to  them  they  .succeeded 
in  mounting  the  heights  and  carrying  the 
battery.  Brock,  who  was  at  Fort  George, 
heard  the  tiring,  and,  mounting  his  horse, 
rode  at  full  speed  to  the  scene  of  action,  ac- 
companied by  Major  Glegg  and  Colonel 
McDonell.  Upon  reaching  Queenston  the 
three  hoi-senien  rode  up  the  heights,  exposed 
to  a  steady  fire  from  the  American  battery 
at  Lewiston.  They  soon  reached  a  redan 
battery,  situated  hall  way  up  the  heights, 
which  was  manned  by  twelve  men.  Here 
they  dismounted,  and  looked  around  to  re- 
connoitre. A  crack  of  musketry  in  their 
rear  soon  proclaimed  the  fact  that  the 
Americans  liad  scaled  the  heights,  and  were 
close  upon  them.  Their  position  was  of 
course  untenable,  and  not  waiting  to  re- 
mount, they  seized  the  bridles  and  led  their 
horses  hurriedly  down  to  the  village,  fol- 
lowed by  the  twelve  men  by  whom  the 
battery  had  been  manned.  Here  Brock 
despatched  a  fleet  m^-.^senger  to  Fort  George 
with  instructions  to  Major-General  Sheaflie 
to  send  on  reinforcements  and  to  open  fire 
upon  Fort  Niagara.  While  this  message 
was  being  despatched,  the  Americans,  under 
(Captain  Wool,  ensconced  themselves  behind 
tliL'  deserted  battery,  and  hoisted  the  stars 
and  stripes.  Brock  at  once  determined  to 
capture  this  flag  and  regain  the  battery. 
Placing  himself  at  the  head  of  Captain  Wil- 
liams's detachment  of  one  hundred  men,  he 
led  the  way  to  the  foot  of  the  slope,  inspirit- 
ing his  followers  by  the  tones  of  his  voice  and 
by  the  reckle.ss  disregard  with  which  he 
exposed  himself  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 
At  this  moment  the  Americans  were  rein- 
forced by  a  fresh  arrival  of  troops,  who  had 
succeeded  in  scaling  the  heights  by  a  private 
pathway.  Brock  rapidly  advanced  at  the 
head  of  his  men,  and  when  he  had  arrived 
19 


within  a  few  yards  of  the  battery,  through 
a  perfect  hailstorm  of  bullets,  the  Ameri- 
cans turned  and  fled  towards  the  brow  of 
the  hill.  Wool,  however,  who,  to  do  him 
justice,  was  a  brave  and  gallant  fellow, 
rallied  his  shrinking  forces,  who  turned  to 
meet  the  onset  of  the  foe,  just  as  Brock  was 
reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  two  flank  com- 
panies of  the  York  volunteei-s,  with  Colonel 
McDonell  at  their  head.  As  they  advanced 
to  drive  the  invaders  over  the  heights,  the 
breast  of  the  gallant  Brock  was  pierced  by 
a  musket  ball,  which  inflicted  a  mortal 
wound.  He  had  just  strength  to  call  out 
"  Push  on  the  York  Volunteers,"  when  he 
fell  from  his  horse,  never  to  rise  again.  A 
few  minutes  more  and  he  had  ceased  to 
breathe.  He  was  heard  to  murmur  a  re- 
(juest  that  his  death  might  be  concealed 
from  the  enemy  as  long  as  possible,  and 
that  the  onset  .should  proceed  as  though  he 
were  .still  in  command.  Something,  too,  he 
murmured,  but  too  faintly  for  his  words  to 
be  distinctly  understood,  about  a  message 
or  token  to  be  sent  to  his  sister ;  and  with 
her  name  upon  his  lips  the  brave  warrior 
passed  away. 

Thus  died,  at  the  age  of  forty-three  years, 
the  man  who  was  long  known  far  and  wide 
as  "  The  Hero  of  Upper  Canada."  His  body 
was  at  once  conveyed  down  the  heiglits 
which  he  had  defended  so  bravely  to  a  house 
at  Queenston,  whence,  in  the  afternoon,  it 
was  borne  to  the  Government  House  at 
Newark  (Niagara),  wl  3  it  lay  in  state 
three  days.  On  the  KJth  the  funeral  took 
place,  and  by  command  of  the  American 
General  salutes  were  fired  from  the  batteries 
at  Fort  Niagara  and  Lewiston  in  token  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  a  brave  enemy. 
The  dead  hero  was  buried  in  a  new  bastion 
at  Fort  George,  the  erection  of  which  he  had 
himself  superintended  not  long  before.  By 
his  side  was  laid  his  gallant  aide-de-camp. 
Colonel  McDonell,  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  command  upon  the  death  of  his  leader. 
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and  who  had  fallen  at  the  head  of  the  York 
Volimtoers  within  a  fow  niinntcs  afterwards. 
The  latter  was  an  oniamont  not  only  to  the 
military,  but  to  the  legal  profession ;  and 
though  he  wius  only  twonty-tive  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had  risen  to 
the  position  of  Attorney-General  of  Upper 
('anada.  These  were  the  only  two  liritish 
officers  who  fell  at  the  memorable  battle  of 
Queenston  Heights. 

The  issue  of  that  engagement  is  well- 
known  to  every  Canadian  worthy  of  the 
name.  It  lasted,  with  several  interruptions, 
for  more  than  seven  hours,  during  which 
time  reinforcements  were  constantly  arriving 
for  both  the  contending  parties.  The  York 
Volunteers  stood  fire  like  veterans.  The 
Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  aliout  a  hundred 
in  num])er,  under  the  command  of  young 
John  Brant  (Ahyouwalp^hs)  did  good  service 
on  our  side,  and  proved  that  their  warlike 
character  had  not  degenerated  during  their 
residence  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  on  Cana- 
dian soil.  The  4nth  Ilegiment,  maddened 
by  the  lo.ss  of  him  who  Imd  for  so  many 
years  been  its  ornament  and  its  pride, 
fought — with  the  discipline  of  British  sol- 
diers indeed,  but — -with  the  fury  of  tigers, 
and  were  little  disposed  either  to  grant  or 
receive  quarter.  At  last,  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  Americans  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  their  way  to  glory  and  fame 
did  not  lie  tln'ough  Canada.  They  surren- 
dered to  Major^Oencral  SheaH'e,  who  had 
arrived  on  the  field  some  hours  before,  and 
had,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  supplied 
the  place  of  the  late  commander.  Terms  of 
capitulation  were  agreed  upon  whereby  the 
entire  American  force  on  the  Canadian  side 
of  the  river,  including  many  officers  and 
about  nine  hundred  men,  became  prisoners 
of  war,  and  were  marched  oft'  in  triumph  to 
Fort  George.  In  addition  to  the  prisoners 
the  Americans  sustained  a  loss  of  about  one 
hundred  killed.  The  whole  British  force 
engaged  did  not  amount  to  much  more  than 


a  thousand,  of  whom  at  least  half  were 
militia  and  Indians.  .\nd  this  is  the  bril- 
liant enterprise  which  an  American  histor- 
ian has  pronounced  to  be,  on  the  whole,  a 
success  for  the  American  arms,  and  "  a  rhvf 
(I'lEuore  of  the  war." 

The  battle  of  Queenston  Heights  is  om-  of 
which  we,  as  Canadians,  have  just  reason 
to  be  proud,  for  it  was  in  great  measure  by 
Canadian  valour  that  tlie  victory  wiis  secured 
to  us.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret,  however,  that 
it  could  not  l)e  secured  at  a  less  cost  than 
the  death  of  the  gallant  General  Brock. 
His  biographer,  in  commenting  upon  it, 
says: — "The  victory  was  complete;  but  it 
was  felt  by  the  conquerors  as  a  poor  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  the  British  chief- 
tain, thus  prematurely  cut  off  in  the  pride 
of  manhood  and  in  tlu;  noontide  of  his  ca- 
reer ;  while  the  sorrow  manifested  through- 
out both  Provinces  proved  that  Uiosc  who 
rejoiced  in  the  failure  of  this  second  inva- 
sion would  gladly  have  foregone  the  triumph 
if  by  such  means  they  could  have  regained 
him  who  rendered  the  heights  of  Queenston 
memorable  by  his  fall." 

General  Brock  was  never  married ;  but, 
though  he  left  no  wife  or  chiM  to  moin-n  his 
untimely  death,  his  fall  was  lamented  as  a 
national  calamity.  The  Canadian  pulpit 
and  press  paid  inninnerable  tributes  to  his 
worth,  and  the  Provincial  Legislature  erect- 
ed a  lofty  Tu.scjin  monument  to  his  memory 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  spot  where  he 
fell.  Earl  Bathui-st,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  (-'olonies,  in  a  despatch  to  Sir  Cieorge 
Prevost,  wherein  the  sentiment  is  more  to 
be  commended  than  the  grammar,  wrote  as 
follows  :  "  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent  is  fully  awai'e  of  the  severe  loss 
which  His  Majesty's  service  has  experienced 
in  the  death  of  Major-Gencral  Sir  Isaac 
Brock.  This  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
have  clouded  (nic)  a  victory  of  much  greatei' 
importance.  His  M(',iet!i.y  has  lo.st  in  him 
not  only  an  able  and  meritorious  officer,  but 


one  who,  in  the  oxurcise  of  liis  functions  of 
Provisional-CJovcrnor  ()f  tlic  Province,  dis- 
played (jiialitioH  admirably  adapted  to  awe 
the  disloyal,  to  reconcile  the  waverinjij,  and 
to  animate  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants 
against  successive  attempts  of  the  enemy  to 
invade  the  Province,  in  the  last  of  which  he 
tuihappily  fell,  too  prodigal  of  that  life  of 
which  his  eminent  siTvices  had  taught  ns 
to  understand  the  value."  The  House  of 
Commons  caused  a  tabular  monument,  by 
Westmacott,  to  be  erected  to  Sir  Isaac's 
memory  in  the  south  transept  of  St.  Paid's 
Cathedral  ;  and,  in  compliance  with  a  peti- 
tion from  the  Upper  Canadian  Legislature, 
a  tract  of  12,000  acres  of  land  in  Upper 
Canada  was  granted  to  his  four  surviving 
brothers,  together  with  a  pension  to  each  of 
them  of  £200  sterling  a  year  for  life. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Sir  Isaac  was 
eminently  soldierlike  and  prepossessing.  He 
wn.s  about  six  feet  two  inches  in  height,  of 
fair  complexion,  and  notwithstanding  the 
activity  of  his  habits  was,  during  his  lat- 
ter yeara,  so  portly  as  to  be  almost  corpu- 
lent. By  his  soldiers  and  brother  otHcei-s  he 
was  beloved,  not  less  for  his  fine  military 
qualities  than  for  the  uniform  courtesy  and 
kindness  which  marked  his  intercourse  w'th 
them. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  note  that 
during  General  Brock's  residence  in  this 
country  he  became  attached  to  Mi.ss  Sophia 
Shaw,  daughter  of  the  Honourable  /Kneas 
Shaw,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Little  York, 
and  the  great  grandfather  of  Major  George 
A.  Shaw,  now  of  Toronto.  A  marriage  en- 
gagement was  entered  into  between  General 
Brock  and  Miss  Shaw,  the  fulfilment  of 
which  was  only  prevented  by  the  death  of 
the  former  at  Queenston  Heights,  as  alx)ve 
recorded.  The  lady  was  faithful  to  her 
lover's  memory,  and  remained  single  for  his 
sake  until  her  death,  which  took  place  at 
Toronto  a  few  years  since. 

On  the  twelfth  anniversary  of  the  battle 


of  Queenston  Heights, tlie  monumciut  erected 
there  by  the  Provincial  Legislature  having 
Ix^en  nearly  completed,  the  remains  of  Gener- 
al Brock  and  Colonel  McDonell  were  removed 
(from  tlie  bastion  where  they  had^'been  in- 
terred at  F'ort  George)  to  the  vaults  beneath 
the  column.  A  great  concourse  ^of  people, 
numbering  at  least  ."),0()0,  as.sembled  from 
all  parts  of  t-anada  and  the  adjacent  State 
of  New  York  to  witness  this  second  inter- 
ment. The  monument  then  inaugurated 
became  a  conspicuous  attraction  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  so  remained  for  nearly 
sixtt^en  years,  when  it  was.  so  disfigured  by 
the  act  of  a  ti'aitor  and  a  coward  as  to  rendei' 
necessary  the  erection  of  another  stmcture. 
The  niflian  by  whom  this  nnitilation  was 
efi'ected  was  an  Iri.sh-Canadian,  named  Ben- 
jamin Lett,  who  had  been  compelled  to  fly 
from  the  Province  on  account  of  his  partici- 
pation in  the  rebellion  of  LS.'J7->S.  On  Good 
Friday,  the  17th  of  April,  1840,  he  contrived, 
by  means  of  a  train,  to  explode  a  quantity 
of  gunpowder  which  he  had  introduced  into 
the  monument.  The  edifice  was  shattered 
and  disfigured  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  remove  it.  Of  course 
Lett's  dastardly  act  aroused  univereal  indig- 
nation, and  on  the  .SOth  of  July  following 
a  meeting  was  held  On  the  site,  and  resohi- 
tions  were  adopted  for  the  erection  of  an- 
othei'  monument.  Business  in  Toronto,  and 
hi  many  other  cities  and  towns  in  the  Prov- 
ince, was  totally  suspended  for  the  day. 
There  were  excursions  from  various  points 
on  the  lakes,  end  the  number  of  persons 
congregated  on  the  heights  was  not  less 
than  8,000.  Sir  George  Arthur,  the  Lieu- 
ten  int-Governor,  was  present,  and  addressed 
the  assembly.  Many  veterans  of  the  war, 
too,  were  there  to  pay  a  last  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  brave  oHicer  under  whom 
they  had  marched  in  years  long  past.  The 
speakers  included  many  of  the  leading  citi- 
zens of  C'anada,  conspicuous  among  whom 
were  the  late  Sir  Allan  Macnab  and  Chief 
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Jvistice  Robinson.  On  the  same  day  a  meet- 
ing for  a  similar  purpose  was  held  at  Mont- 
real, and  was  also  largely  attended.  By 
'  irtue  of  resolutions  passed  on  that  day,  a 
Committee  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
project  for  which  the  meeting  had  been  con- 
voked. The  Committee  proceeded  to  collect 
subscriptions,  and  the  now  monument,  due 
in  gieat  measure  to  their  exertions,  is  a  much 
more  :iplendid  and  costly  editico  than  was  ita 
predecessor.  It  was  built  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions of  the  militia  and  of  the  Indians 
of  ( 'anada,  supplemented  by  a  Parliamentary 
grant  for  the  laying  out  of  the  adjacent 
grounds.  The  monument  was  designed  by 
Mr.  W.  Thomas,  architect,  of  Toronto,  and 
the  building  contract  was  awarded  to  the 
late  Mr.  J.  Worthington,  also  of  Toronto. 
On  the  13th  of  October,  1853,  the  founda- 
tion stone  was  laid,  and  th(!  remains  of  the 
two  waiTiors  were  once  more  re-interrcd. 
The  monument,  18.5  feet  in  height,  and  com- 
posed of  limestone  quai-ried  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, was  subsequently  completed,  and 
was  inaugurated  in  18.)!).  Its  form  is  that 
of  a  fluted  column,  standing  upon  a  massive 
pedestal,  and  surmounted  by  a  Corinthian 


capital,  upon  which  stan<ls  a  colossal  statue 
of  General  Brock.  The  north  side  of  the 
basement  contains  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — 

"  Upper  Canada  has  dedicated  this  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  the  late  Majou- 
Gknkhai,  SiK  Isaac  Brock,  K.B.,  Provisional 
Lieutenant-Governor  and  Connuander  of  the 
Forces  in  this  Province,  whose  remains  are 
deposited  in  the  vault  beneath.  Opposing 
the  invading  enemy,  he  fell  in  action  near 
these  Heights  on  the  13th  of  October,  1812, 
in  the  forty-third*  year  of  his  age,  revered 
and  lamented  by  the  people  whom  he  gov- 
erned, and  deplored  by  the  Sovereign  to 
whose  service  his  life  had  been  devoted." 

The  portrait  which  accompanies  this 
sketch  is  engraved  from  a  miniature  pro- 
cured from  Sir  Isaac's  relatives  in  Guernsey 
by  the  Education  Department  of  Ontario. 
The  miniature  so  obtained  has  been  copied 
under  the  direction  of  the  Department,  and 
the  copy  now  adorns  the  ceiling  of  one  of 
the  rooms  in  the  educational  nmseum. 

*  Thin  inncription  is  not  quite  accurate.  General  Brock 
hail  completed  liiii  fortythin)  year  on  the  6th  of  October, 
exactly  one  week  before  his  death. 
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THE   MOST   REV.  JOHN   JOSEPH    LYNCH. 

R.  C.  ARCHBISHOP   OF   TORONTO. 


AUCHMISHOP  LYNCH  was  l.orn  in  tho 
uuij;libourliuoil  of  the  markot-town  of 
Clones,  in  the  county  of  Monaglian,  in  the 
diocese  of  (Jlogher,  Ireland,  on  the  Gth  of 
February,  IHIG.  When  ho  was  about  two 
years  of  age  his  parents  removed  to  Lucan, 
a  village  situated  a  few  miles  west  of  Dublin, 
and  here  the  future  Archbishop  grew  up  to 
manhood.  From  his  earliest  years  he  had 
been  intended  for  the  priesthood,  and  when 
lie  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age  he  com- 
menced his  classical  studies  under  the  pri- 
vate tuition  of  a  B.A.  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  He  made  ra{)id  progress,  and  .soon 
became,  for  a  youth  of  his  years,  an  excellent 
classical  scholar.  He  then  entei'ed  a  college 
of  the  Carmelite  Brothers,  near  Clondalkin, 
where  he  spent  twelve  industrious  months. 
In  1S35  he  entered  St.  Vincent's  College, 
Castleknock.  At  this  establishment,  which 
had  then  been  only  a  .short  time  in  operation, 
he  eoijtinued  his  classical  studies  with  much 
profit,  and  also  made  great  progress  in 
Rhetoric,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Metaphy- 
sics. He  was  from  the  first  crnspicuous 
above  inost  of  his  follow-studen'.s,  not  less 
by  his  industry  and  rapid  advancement 
than  by  his  tact,  cheerfulness,  and  good 
nature.  His  superiors  were  accustomed  to 
speak  of  him  as  one  marked  out  by  nature 
for  a  positioii  of  authority  in  his  profession. 
He  was  exceedingly  popular,  both  with  his 
fellow  students  and  with  the  dignitaries  of 
the  institution,  and  was  frequently  appoint- 


ed to  the  office  of  a  monitor.  He  rose  to 
the  position  of  a  Superior  long  before  the 
period  at  which  such  a  dignity  would  ordi- 
narily have  been  conferred  upon  him.  He 
was  admirably  fitted  for  a  disciplinarian, 
and  wits  practically  a  ruler  among  his  kind 
from  his  .seventeenth  year.  In  1839,  when 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  entered  the 
novitiate  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Mi.ssion 
at  St.  Lazare,  Paris,  where  he  pursued  the 
study  of  theology  and  other  branches  of  an 
ecclesiastical  education.  St  Lazare  was 
the  head  establishment  of  Foreign  Mission- 
aries of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
the  course  pursued  there  was  such  as  enu- 
nently  to  fit  him  for  the  pursuits  to  which  a 
considerable  part  of  his  subaequ  life  was 
devoted.  During  his  residence  then.-  hi^ 
consorted  with  students  of  divers  nation- 
alities, and  laid  the  foundation  of  many 
warm  friend.ships  which  have  accompanied 
him  through  life.  One  of  the  best-loved  of 
his  companions  and  fellow-students  was  the 
present  Vicar-Apostolic  of  Persia,  a  vener- 
able man  who  has  done  much  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  the  East,  and  who  enjoys  the  personal 
respect  and  friendship  of  the  Shah.  While 
at  St.  Lazare,  the  young  novice  also  gained 
a  wider  knowledge  of  mankind  than  his 
preceding  life  had  enabled  him  to  acquire, 
and  the  breadth  and  liberality  of  his  views 
on  all  subjects  pertaining  to  his  profession 
are  doubtless  largely  attributable  to  his  resi- 
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dence  there.  In  1841,  having  then  passed 
the  full  period  of  his  novitiate,  he  took  upon 
hiin  the  vows  of  the  Order.  During  the 
Easter  Term  of  1S42,  he  received  Tonsure 
and  other  minor  Orders,  and  dviring  the 
follo\.-ing  Trinity  Term  received  ordination 
at  the  hands  of  Monseigneur  AHr<'— known 
as  "  The  ^[artyr  of  the.  Barricades  " — in  the 
t'hureh  of  St.  Sulpice.  He  had  bj'  this 
time  begun  to  feel  great  enthusia.sm  for  a 
missionary's  life,  and  longed  to  be  sent 
abroad.  He  had  no  desire  to  return  to  his 
own  country,  where  there  were  priests  in 
abundance,  but  wa.s  zealous  to  be  sent  wliere 
he  could  preach  to  the  heathen,  and  win 
proselytes  to  his  faith.  He  even  offered  to 
giO  out  on  a  mission  to  Ohina — certainly  not 
the  most  inviting  field  for  a  J'oung  man 
trained  under  the  influences  of  western 
civilization,  and  necessarily  involving  a  life 
of  much  hardship  and  self-denial.  His 
superiors,  however,  deemed  that  a  more 
suitable  field  would  erelong  be  found  for 
him,  and  despatched  one  of  his  companions 
on  the  C'hiiia  mission.  Meanwhile  he  re- 
turned to  Ireland,  and  again  took  up  his 
quarters  at  St.  Vincent's  College,  where  he 
pursued  his  theological  studies,  and  dis- 
charged the  offices  of  Dean  and  Moderator 
of  Discipline.  During  Trinity  Term,  J84.S, 
he  was  ordained  deac(jn  and  priest  at  May- 
nooth  College,  by  the  Most  Reverend  Dr. 
MuiTay,  Archbishop,  of  Dublin.  At  the  Qn- 
suirig  feast  of  Corpus  Christi  he  celebrated 
liis  first  ma.ss  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Vincent's 
College. 

He  remained  at  St.  Vincent's  nearly  three 
years  subse(iuent  to  his  ordination  as  priest, 
during  which  period  he  went  on  several 
missions  to  various  pai-ts  of  Ireland.  He 
was  constantly  hmging,  however,  to  ho 
despatchetl  on  service  abroad,  and  in  the 
smnmcr  of  184(5  his  wi.sh  was  gratified.  Dr. 
Odin,  Vicar- Apostolic  of  Texas,  who  sub.se- 
(juently  became  Archbishop  of  New  Orleans, 
went  over  from  Texas  to  Ireland  to  procure 


mi.ssionaries  to  labour  in  the  wide  and  un- 
inviting field  whicli  "  the  fione  Star  State  " 
then  presented,  and  whicli  had  recently 
been  assigned  as  a  Mission  by  His  Holiness 
Pope  Gregory  XVI.  Father  Lynch  eagerly 
enli.sted  himself  in  the  service,  and  a  few 
weeks  found  him  embarked,  at  Liverpool, 
on  board  a  sailing  vessel  bound  for  New 
Orleans.  The  passage  was  both  tf^dioiis  and 
stormy.  It  lasted  for  seven  weeks,  and  was 
attendetl  with  even  greater  discomforts  than 
ordinarily  attend  long  trans- Atlantic  pas- 
sages. Father  Lynch  conceived  this  to  be  a 
fitting  season  alike  for  learning  and  impar- 
ting a  lesson  of  .self-denial  and  enchirance. 
By  permission  of  the  Captain  he  fitted  up  a 
small  omtory  on  board  the  vessel,  and  though 
often  prostrated  by  sea-sickness  and  rough 
weatlier,  performeil  mass  regularly  every 
morning  throughout  the  voyage.  Upon 
reaching  New  (Orleans  he  had  a  narrow  es- 
cape from  death.  Night  cjime  on  before  the 
vessel  reached  the  place  of  mooring,  and  by 
the  tiu'c  tlu!  anchor  had  b«'en  cast  into  tlu; 
yellow  waters  of  the  Missi.ssippi  the  darknes,-. 
had  become  intense.  Father  Lynch,  how- 
ever, ami  another  clerical  passenger,  had 
become  thoroughly  weary  of  the  monotony 
of  shipboar<l,  and  determined  to  make  an 
attempt  to  get  on  shore  without  waiting 
for  daylight.  Three  other  vessels  were 
anchored  between  their  own  bark  and  the 
shore.  Over  tliese  they  cautiously  crept  in 
the  thick  darkness,  feeling  their  way  by 
the  ropes,  and  listening  to  the  tumultous 
rushing  of  the  waters  below.  A  false  step 
would  have  been  certain  deatli,  for  the 
mighty  stream  here  accjuires  a  velocity  of 
from  fifty  to  sixty  miles  an  hour.  After  a 
toilsome  scramble  they  stepped  from  the 
innermost  vessel  on  to  the  quay,  which  was 
built  of  boards,  and  in  the  almo.st  Egyptian 
darkness  presented  the  same  appearance  to 
th(!  eye  as  the  yellow,  muddy  waters  of 
the  Mississippi.  Scarcely  had  they  landed 
when  Fatlier  Lyneli   walketl   deliljcrately, 
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though  of  course  unconsciously,  over  the 
edge  of  tlie  <iuay.  His  loot  was  raised,  and 
was  just  about  to  plunge  into  the  roaring 
abyss,  when  ho  was  grasjX'd  by  his  com- 
panion from  b(!hind,  and  thereby  preserved 
from  a  watery  grave.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  he  returned  tlianks  to  the  Almighty  for 
his  deliverance. 

It  was  the  era  of  the  close  of  the  Mexican 
war.  Commerce  between  that  country  and 
the  United  States  had  been  totally  inter- 
rupted, and  there  were  no  boats  plying  be- 
tween New  Orleaas  and  Galveston.  This 
necessitated  a  stay  of  two  months  in  the 
capital  of  Louisiana,  which  period  was  taken 
advantage  of  by  Father  Lynch  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
negroes,  with  which  people  he  would  neces- 
sarily be  brought  much  in  contact  while 
labouring  in  his  nussion  field.  At  last  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  passage  in  a  small 
river  boat,  in  which  he  made  his  way  by 
the  coast  to  his  destination.  He  spent  be- 
tween two  and  three  years  in  Texas,  during 
which  time  ho  travelled  over  almost  the  en- 
tire area  of  the  State.  The  mission  field 
was  wide,  and  the  labourers  were  few. 
There  were  but  four  priests  in  the  entire 
State.  Nearly  every  Catholic  nationality 
undtsr  the  sun  was  represented  there,  the 
majority  being  Spanish,  Irish,  and  German. 
Unnecessary  to  say  that  he  frequently  suf- 
fered great  hardships,  and  that  his  zeal  for 
nn.ssionary  work  was  subjected  to  many  a 
severe  ttvst.  Tlie  Texan  country  was  then 
much  more  barbarous  and  unsettled  than 
it  is  at  the  present  time  ;  and  niany  parts 
of  it,  even  now,  are  not  very  desirable  places 
of  residence  for  persons  wedded  to  the  ac- 
companiments of  civilization.  Human  life 
was  held  in  light  esteem,  and  nuirders  were 
matters  of  ilaily  occurrence.  Father  Lynch's 
good  nature,  and  his  faculty  for  dealing 
with  mankind,  here  stood  him  in  good  stead, 
and  his  success  with  the  motley  population 
was  great  beyond  his  expectations.     At  last, 


while  travelling  in  a  remote  and  thinly  set- 
tled part  of  the  State,  he  was  attackeil  by 
a  malignant  fever,  from  which  he  was  long 
in  recovering.  While  still  far  from  conva- 
lescence, he  betook  himself  to  (ialveston, 
whence  he  shortly  departed  for  New  Or- 
leans. His  constitution  had  sustained  a 
severe  shock,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
only  means  whereby  he  could  lu)pe  to  re- 
cover his  health  would  be  to  .seek  a  more 
northerly  climate.  He  accordingly  repaired 
to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  where  he  wa.s  soon 
restored  to  his  former  vigour  of  constitution. 
During  the  .spring  of  1>S4<S  he  was  ap- 
pointed Superior  of  an  e<lucatio)ial  institu- 
tion in  Perry  County,  Missouri,  known  as 
St.  Mary's  Seminary  of  the  Barrens.  At- 
tached to  the  Seminary  was  a  large  tract 
of  land  embracing  nearly  a  thousand  ucres, 
part  of  which  was  worked  as  an  industrial 
farm  by  the  students  and  officials.  They 
formed  a  little  community  by  themselves, 
anil  for  some  time  ev(!rything  went  on 
pleasantly  enough.  Dr.  L^'iich's  stay  here 
extended  over  a  consideraVjle  period,  during 
which,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  his  own 
exertions,  a  new  building  was  erected,  and 
the  menib..rship  increased  from  30  to  120. 
The  situation  of  the  place,  however,  was 
unhealthy,  and  to  the  great  regret  of  those 
connected  with  the  institution,  it  had  to  be 
abandoned.  It  was  contiguous  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  perio<lical  overflow  of  the 
river  produced  miasma.  Both  professors 
and  students  were  attacked  from  time  to 
time  with  ague,  i._;'phoid  and  intermittent 
fevers,  and  divers  other  miasmatic  maladies 
which  rendered  them  unfit  for  either  work 
or  play.  Father  Lynch  held  out  nearly 
to  the  last,  but  the  illness  of  his  assistant 
professors  imposed  additional  wires  and 
duties  upon  him,  and  finally  he  fell  a  victim 
to  the  combined  influences  of  hard  work 
and  an  insalubrious  atmosphere.  He  was 
•''^'acked  by  paraly.sis  of  the  left  side,  and 
was  tor  some  weeks  in  a  critical  comlitioii. 
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Soon  after  his  recovery  he  was  sent  as  a 
deputy  from  the  Congregation  of  the  Mis- 
sion in  the  TTnited  States  to  the  sexennial 
assembly  of  the  Order,  held  at  the  head- 
<iuartei-s,  in  Paris.  After  his  retnrn  to 
America  he  was  engaged  on  missions  in 
various  parts  of  the  Western  States,  which 
occupied  his  time  for  several  busy  years. 
In  1855  he  went  on  a  special  mission  to 
Rome,  upon  which  occasion  he  had  a  long 
conference  with  His  Holiness,  and  received 
from  liini  many  marks  of  favour.  One  of 
these  is  worthy  of  Ixjing  particularly  nar- 
rated. Father  Lynch  had  frequently  l«en 
put  to  great  inconvenience  from  his  rr- 
stricted  jurisdiction.  A  bishop,  of  course, 
has  no  jurisdiction  beyond  his  own  diocese, 
and  the  various  bishops  by  whom  Father 
Lynch  had  been  empowered  to  exercise  his 
sacred  vocation  could  only  authorize  him  to 
act  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  over 
which  they  possessed  ecclesiastical  sway. 
Thus  it  not  unfrequently  happened  that, 
while  travelling  on  the  Mississippi,  he  could 
hear  confession  and  administer  absolution 
on  one  side  of  the  river,  while  on  the  other 
he  had  no  such  power.  Upon  hearing  the 
state  of  the  case  from  Father  Lynch 's  own 
mouth,  His  Holiness  then  and  there  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  right  to  hear  confession 
and  alisolve  penitents  throughout  the  whole 
world,  wherever  he  might  be.  Tliis  is  a 
boon  which  the  Pope  alone  has  power  to 
bestow,  and  which  as  matter  of  fact  is 
ccmferred  very  sparingly,  and  only  upon 
persons  of  the  most  tried  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion. 

Father  Lynch  returned  from  Rome  in 
1856,  during  which  year,  in  response  to  the 
urgent  solicitation  of  Dr.  Tiiiion,  the  Hishoj) 
of  Burtalo,  he  consented  to  found  a  house  of 
his  Order  in  that  iliocesc.  He  first  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  preparatory  seminary  tem- 
porarily for  the  winter  in  Buffalo,  but  in 
the  following  May  removed  to  Niagara, 
where  there  is  now  a  fine  building,  and  320 


acres  of  land.  Tlie  institution  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Seminary  of  Our  Lady  of 
the  Angels.  It  was  projected,  as  an  eminent 
living  atithor  says  of  another  t'ccl(>siastical 
erlifice,  with  an  exuberance  of  fnith  and  an 
insufficiency  of  funds.  Dr.  Lynch  began 
operations  with  only  one  hundred  dollars, 
and  even  this  sum  was  borrowed.  By  de- 
grees collections  and  legacii^s  Iwgan  to  fiow 
in,  and  the  present  imposing  structure — the 
successor  of  one  which  wa.s  coasuraed  by 
fire — is  the  gratifying  residt. 

Father  Lynch's  exertions  on  behalf  of 
this  Seminary  made  Lim  known  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  hierarchy  of  Cianada.  In 
1850  he  was  appointed,  by  apostolic  letters, 
Bishop  of  Echenas  in  Partibus  Infidelium, 
and  coadjutor  of  Monseigneur  Charbonnel, 
Bishop  of  Toronto.  He  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  St.  Michael's  Cathedral,  Toronto, 
on  the  20th  of  November  of  that  year. 
During  the  following  year,  Bishop  Char- 
bonnel having  resigned,  Bi.shop  F^ynch  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  See  of  Toronto.  In  18(i2 
he  again  visited  Rome,  on  the  occasion  of 
what  was  kn^wn  as  the  "  Canonization  of 
the  Japanese  Martyrs,"  and  was  created 
Prelate  Assistant  of  the  Pontifical  Throne. 
In  18C0-70  he  was  present  at  the  Vatican 
Counci',  where  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
consulttr-,  of  Foreign  Missions  and  Oriental 
Rights,  and  made  a  speech  in  favour  of  Papal 
infallibility.  On  the  same  day  on  which 
this  speech  was  made  he  had  the  honour  of 
celebrating  mass  before  the  Council. 

In  1870,  during  the  session  of  tlu^ 
ODcumenical  Council  at  Rome,  the  ecclesias- 
tical Province  of  Quebec  was  divided,  and 
Toronto  was  named  as  the  Metropolitan 
See  of  Upper  Canada.  Bishop  Lynch  was 
appointed  the  first  Archbishop  of  the  new 
See,  and  in  that  capacity  took  his  seat  in 
the  (Council,  being  conducted  to  his  place 
by  liis  old  friend  and  predecessor,  Bishop 
Charbonnel. 

Since  his  appointment  to  the  Archbishop- 


ric  of  Toronto,  ho  has  devoted  himself  ear- 
nestly to  the  art'airs  of  his  diocese,  and  has 
doubtless  been  the  means  of  extending  the 
power  and  indiience  of  the  denomination 
to  which  he  belongs.  He  has  interested 
himself  in  various  social  reforms,  and  while 
taking  due  care  for  the  spiritual  needs  of 
his  flock,  has  not  been  unmindful  of  the 
practical  side  of  life.  He  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  establishment  of  schools 
and  charitable  institutions,  and  is  known 
for  an  earnest  supporter  of  the  temperance 
cause.  He  enjoins,  more  especially  upon 
young  people,  the  advantages  of  total  ab- 
stinence. He  has  great  faith  in  the  le.ssons 
learned  in  early  life,  and  believes  that  the 
promise  of  the  youth  is  generally  fulfilled 
in  the  performance  of  the  man.  Acting 
upon  this  conviction,  when  holding  confir- 
mations, he  exacts  from  young  men  and 
boys  a  pledge  to  abstain  from  intoxicating 
liquors  until  the  attainment  of  their  major- 
ity, and  by  this  moans  he  has  doubtless 
saved  many  a  youth  alike  from  the  spirit- 
ual and  temporal  penalties  of  indulgence 
in  intoxicating  drinks.  As  a  prelate  he  is 
liberal  to  a  degree  almost  unprecedented  in 
tlie  history  of  the  hierarchy  of  his  Church. 
Though  a  devout  (Catholic,  and  a  sincere 
advocate,  from  conviction,  of  the  doctrine  of 
Papal  infallibility,  he  is  willing  to  accord, 
so  far  afj  the  rules  of  his  Church  permit  him 
to  do  so,  fu'l  liberty  of  conscience  to  those 
who  ditfer  from  him.  He  believes  that 
priests  should  confine  themselves  to  their 
proi)er  functions,  and  is  opposed  to  clerical 
inti'rferenco  with  the  political  con.sdences 
of  their  flock.  He  has  plainly  declared  that 
a  priest  has  no  more  right  to  dictate  to  his 
parishionei-s  how  they  should  vote  than  he 
has  to  interfere  in  the  cut  of  their  clothing, 
or  the  (juality  of  their  food.  In  short, 
Archbishop  Ijynch,  while  ho  recognizes  his 
responsibilities  as  an  Archbishop  of  the 
lloman  (Catholic  Church,  ha't  never  forgotten 
the  fact  that  he  is  also  a  man — a  man  dwel- 
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ling  in  a  community  which  is  chiefly  made 
up  of  Protestants,  and  where,  by  reason  of 
his  high  position,  he  is  bound  to  exercise  a 
potent  influence  either  for  good  or  evil. 

During  his  Archiepiscopate  he  has  conse- 
crated to  the  order  of  BLsliop  Prelates,  His 
Grace  the  present  Archbishop  of  Quebec ; 
the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Jamot,  Bishop  of  Sarepta 
and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Northern  Canada; 
the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Crinnon,  BLshop  of 
Hamilton  ;  and  the  late  Dr.  O'Brien,  Bishop 
of  King.ston.  He  established  in  the  diocese 
the  Seminary  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  John; 
the  Oi'der  of  the  Sisters  Adorers  of  the 
Most  Precious  Blood ;  a  (Carmelite  Monas- 
tery at  Niagara  Falls ;  a  House  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  for  Magdalenes ;  a  Home  for 
working  boys,  and  a  Home  for  respectable 
young  women,  besides  other  educational 
establishmenis. 

During  the  summer  of  last  year  Arch- 
bishop Lynch  made  another  pilgrimage  to 
Rome  in  connection  with  the  attairs  of  his 
diocese.  While  there  he  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  a  long  personal  conference  with  the 
present  Pope:  the  succe.ssor  of  him  from 
wliom,  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  he 
had  received  the  right  of  universal  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  matters  of  confession  and  abso- 
lution. ( )n  his  return  journey  he  spent  six 
w  jeks  in  Ireland,  during  which  he  did  his 
utmost  to  arrive  at  an  under.standing  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  grievances  there.  He 
took  occasion  to  call  on  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
and  other  persons  high  in  authority,  and 
expressed  his  views  on  the  Irish  (jue.stion 
very  strongly,  and  withal  very  decorously. 
He  wa.s  listened  to  with  the  respect  duo  to 
his  years,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  Irish 
character,  no  less  than  to  the  high  position 
which  he  occupies ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
left  a  most  agreeable  impression  behind 
him.  His  views  on  these  matters  have 
since  been  published  in  the  local  newspapers, 
and  are  doubtless  well  known  to  all  readers 
of  these  pages. 
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THE   HON.   EDMUND   BURKE   WOOD, 

CHIEF  JUSTICE   OF  MANITOBA. 


FOR  some  years  prior  to  his  appointment 
to  his  present  elevated  position,  Mr. 
Wood  occupied  a  foremost  place  among  tin; 
public  men  of  Ontario.  His  step  and  figure 
were  well  known  on  the  streets  of  almost 
every  town  in  the  western  part  of  this 
Province,  and  the  ringing  tones  of  his  pow- 
erful voice  were  familiar  sounds  to  the 
juries  of  half-a-dozen  counties.  In  the 
county  of  Brant,  where  he  made  his  home 
for  twenty  years,  he  was  personally  known 
to  almost  every  adult  inhabitant,  and  liis 
influence,  both  professional  and  political, 
was  long  paramount  to  that  of  any  of  his 
contemporaries.  Alike  as  a  lawyer  and  a 
politician,  he  was  one  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous men  in  Ontario,  and  since  his  removal 
to  a  distant  Province  his  judicial  career  has 
been  watched  with  interest  by  those  he  has 
left  behind. 

He  is  a  Canadian  by  birth,  and  was  born 
on  the  loth  of  February,  1820,  in  the  county 
of  Welland,  near  the  village  of  Fort  Erie. 
His  father,  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Wood,  was 
by  occupation  a  farmer,  who  emigrated 
from  Ireland  to  the  United  States  early  in 
the  present  century,  and  settled  in  Upper 
Canada  during  or  soon  after  the  close  of 
the  War  of  1812.  Young  Edmund,  in  his 
early  boyhood,  attended  the  common  school.': 
in  the  neigh bo\)rhood  of  his  home,  and  after- 
wards completed  his  education  at  Oberlin 
College,  Ohio,  where  he  graduated  as  B.A. 
in  1848.      His  father  had  meanwhile  re- 


moved to  the  township  of  Beverly,  in  the 
county  of  Wentworth.  Edmun<l,  when  fresh 
from  college,  taught  school  for  a  short  time 
near  the  paternal  abode,  but  soon  relin- 
quished a  pursuit  which  had  few  inherent 
attractions  for  him,  and  which  presented  no 
avenue  for  the  gratification  of  liis  ambition. 
He  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  law, 
and  entered  the  office  of  Messrs.  Freeman 
ii'  Jones,  Barristers,  at  Hamilton,  as  an 
articled  clerk.  After  some  time  spent  in 
that  office  he  transferred  his  services  to  the 
late  Mr.  Archibald  Gilkison,  of  Brantford, 
where  he  completed  the  term  of  his  clerk- 
ship. He  went  up  for  examination  imme- 
diately afterwards,  and  was  admitted  as  an 
attorney  on  the  21st  of  November,  1853. 
He  at  once  entered  upon  the  praeti  'e  of  his 
profession  in  Brantford.  The  county  of 
Brant  had  recently  been  formed,  with  Brant- 
ford as  the  county  town,  and  Mr.  Stephen 
James  Jones,  one  of  Mr.  Wood's  former 
principals  in  Hamilton,  had  received  the 
appointment  of  County  Judge  there.  Mr, 
Wood  about  the  same  time  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  Clerk  of  the  County  Court  and 
Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Crown  for  the  county. 
This  position  he  soon  afterwards  resigned, 
in  consequence  of  his  inaliility  to  retain  it 
concuiTently  with  the  practice  of  his  jiro- 
fession.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  Trin- 
ity Term,  18")4.  The  legal  practitioners  in 
Brantford  were  neither  abler  nor  more 
learned    than    tnose    of    other    provincial 
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towns  in  Canada  in  tliose  days.     Certainly 
not  one  of  tlicni  was  inti'llecitually  the  poor 
of  Edniutiil  Hurki)  Wood,  wlio  was  not  lonj; 
in  making,'  liin  way  to  the  front.     Soon  after 
commencing,'  practice  he  forim^d  a  partm-r- 
ship  witii  the  late  Mr.  Peter  liail  Long,  and 
the  firm  theti  established  under  the  style  of 
"  Wood  &  lionrj  "  .soon  fmind  themselveM  in 
po,s.se,ssion  of  a  large  and  riouri.shin^  pra<Uce. 
The  counsel  basiness  was  chieHy  conunitted 
to  the  .senior  partner,  who  soon  came  to  1m> 
recognized   as  a   formidable  man  Ix-fore  a 
jury.     Even  in  those  early  days  of  his  pro- 
fe.s*iional   career,  his  forensic  learning  was 
far  in  advance  of  that  of  most  of  his  oppo- 
nents.   His  native  powers  of  mind  were  also 
very  Tnucli  aV)ove  the  average,  and  lie  had 
that  ready  grasp  of  the  main  points  of  an 
issue  without  which  no  lawyer  must  expect 
to  achiovi!  much  success  at  the  Bar.-     His 
learning  and  native  parts  were  materially 
aided  by  a  powerful  physique,  and  a  deep, 
sonorous,    full-toned    voice    which    proved 
marvellously  effective  in  enforcing  an  argu- 
ment.    Words  came  to  him  readily,  and  his 
delivery  was  marked   by  a  robust  energy 
which  seldom     died  to  carry  conviction  to 
the  minds  of  jurymen.      His  forensic  ad- 
dresses were  perhaps  more  remarkable  for 
their  force  than  for  the  elegance  of  their 
diction ;  but  juries  are  much  more  readily 
swayed  by  apt  and  homely  phraseology  limn 
by  tiowers  of  rlietorie,  and  at  the  local  Bar 
he  carried  all  before  him.      The  business 
continued  under   the   style  of  "  Wood   & 
Long "  fov  about  six  yeavs,  when  the  firm 
was    dissolved,  and  each    of   the    partners 
thenceforward  coti<lucted  a  separate  prac- 
tice. 

In  the  month  of  April,  18.55,  Mr.  Wood 
married  Miss  Jane  Augasta  Marter,  the 
second  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Peter  Marter, 
of  Brantford,  a  gentleman  of  good  family 
and  high  social  position.  This  lady  still 
survives,  and  by  her  Mr.  Wood  has  a  numer- 
ous family.     Whoa  tlie  project  was  mooted 


of  constructing  a  lino  of  railway  through 
Brantford, connecting  Buffalo  with  (loderich, 
Mr.  Wood  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  its  pro- 
motion, and  was  appointed  solicitor  to  the 
ei)mi)any.  This  position,  which  was  in  itself 
the  source  of  a  large  and  profitable  business, 
waa  retained  by  Mr.  Wood  until  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  line  with  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  a  few  years  since. 

For  .some  time  subsetiuent  to  the  difsolu- 
tion  of  the  firm  of  Wood  &  Long  there  is 
not  nuich  of  pablic  interest  to  record  in  rela- 
tion to  Mr.  Wood's  life.     He  continued  to 
eiigro.ss  the  lion's  .share  of  the  local  business 
in  connection  with  his  profession,  and  waa 
engaged  in  every  important  case  in  the  local 
courts.     Among  the   best  known  of  these 
was  the    long   and   complicated    Chancery 
suit  of  Whitehead  v.s.  The  Buffalo  and  Lake 
Iluvun  Railioa//  Company,  which  involved 
great  pecuniary  interests  and   several   ab- 
struse questions  of  law.     Captain  Barlow, 
the    Managing   Director   of   the    company, 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the  plaintifi" — 
the  well-known  railway  contractor — in  his 
(Barlow's)  own  name,  adding  to  his  signa- 
ture the   words  "  acting   in   behalf  of  the 
company."     The  contract  was  for  the  exe- 
cution of  works  in  the  construction  of  the 
road,  and  also  for  keeping  the  road  in  re- 
pair.    Under  this  agreement  Mr.  Whitehead 
entered  upon  the  work,  and  had  completed 
the  greater  part  of  it  when  the  company  re- 
pudiated the  contract  upon  the  gi'ound  that 
they  had  previously  been  unaware  of  the 
terms  of  it ;  that  it  was  not  under  seal ;  and 
that  the  prices  agreed  to  be  paid  were  extra- 
vagant. The  plaintiff,  Mr.  Whitehead,  accord- 
ingly filed  a  bill  to  enforce  the  contract.    It 
was  held  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  that  the 
contract  did  not  require  the  company's  seal, 
and  that  the  company  was  bound  to  pay  for 
the  work  done.     This  decision  was  subse- 
quently afBrmed,  in  effect,  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal.     Another  case  which  also  made  a 
good  deal  of  noise  at  the  time  was  that 
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broxijjrht  aj,'ainst  tho  same  company  by  Mr. 
WiddiT,  wliu'li,  after  a  lonj;  contest,  ami  a 
large  expomlitiire  of  money,  was  ultimately 
abandoned  by  the  plaintiff.  These  two 
suits  were  rendered  specially  noteworthy 
by  reason  of  the  gn^at  pecuniary  interests 
involved  in  them.  There  were  many  other 
coses  conducted  by  Mr.  Wood  which  addeil 
to  his  already  well-established  reputation, 
but  an  account  of  which  would  only  be  in- 
teresting to  legal  ]>ractitioners. 

Mr.  Wood  had  always  iK'en  attached  to 
the  Libenil  side  in  politics,  and  iiad  repeat- 
edly been  urged  to  enter  Parliament.  He 
resisted  all  such  overtures  luitil  a  shoi't  time 
prior  to  the  general  election  of  IHl).*},  when 
he  consented  to  stand  for  the  constituency 
of  South  Brant.  The  contest  came  on,  and 
he  was  opposeil  by  the  late  Rev.  William 
Ryerson.  Mr.  Wood  stmnped  the  county 
with  his  accustomed  energy,  and  was  re- 
turned by  a  large  majority.  Upon  taking 
his  seat  he  supported  the  then-existing 
Macdonald-Dorion  f}ov(>rnment,  and  .soon 
became  known  for  one  of  the  readiest  and 
most  effective  debaters  in  Parliament.  He 
sat  in  the  House  until  tho  accomplishment 
of  Confederation,  when,  at  the  first  ;;eneral 
election  under  the  new  order  of  things,  he 
again  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Houth  Riding  of  Brant.  He  was  once  more 
succ(!.ssful,  being  dually  elected  to  the  House 
of  Commons  and  to  the  liCgislative  Assem- 
bly of  Ontario.  Upon  the  formation  of 
the  Coalition  Government  by  the  Hon.  John 
Sandtield  Macdonald  in  July,  l^>(i7,  Mr. 
Wood  accepted  the  portfolio  of  Provincial 
Treasurer,  and  was  sworn  in  as  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Council.  His  acieptance 
of  office  at  this  time  brought  him  into  tem- 
porary disfavour  with  the  Reform  Party 
generally,  which  disapproved  of  the  Coali- 
tion ;  but  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
the  duties  incidental  to  his  office  were  dis- 
charged with  exceptional  promptitude  and 
ability.    Those  were  the  days  of  "  economy" 


and  "retrenchment"  in  the  public  depart- 
ments, and  Mr.  Wood's  budget  speeches  Were 
redolent  of  a  large  and  steatlily-increasing 
surplus.  He  continui'd  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  Provincial  'i'reasurer  until  the 
month  of  DecemlM-r,  1871,  when  he  n^signed 
office,  but  continued  to  sit  in  the  Assembly 
as  a  private  member.  At  the  following 
election  for  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Hon.  Ivlwanl  Blake  receiveil  a  double  re- 
turn for  West  Durham  and  South  Bruce. 
H(,'  elected  to  represent  the  latter  constitu- 
ency, and  Mr.  Wooil  was  pres.sed  to  offer 
himself  as  a  candi<late  for  West  Durham. 
In  comi)liance  with  this  overture,  he  accord- 
ingly resigned  his  seat  in  the  Local  JiCgis- 
lature,  and  was  returned  to  the  (\)mmons 
by  the  electors  of  West  Durham  by  accla- 
mation. He  continued  to  represent  that 
constituency  in  the  House  of  Commons 
until  his  appointment  as  Chief  Ju.stice  of 
Manitoba  on  the  11th  of  March,  1874. 

His  Parliamentary  career  wa.s  marked 
throughout  by  an  energy  and  persistency  of 
advocacy  which  contributed  to  important  re- 
sults. He  was  the  principal  agent  on  behalf 
of  this  Province  in  bringing  about  the  award 
in  the  financial  arbitration  between  Ontario 
and  Quebec.  The  award,  drafted  by  him, 
and  subseijuently  accpiiescod  in  by  the  arbi- 
trators, was  one  which  could  not  fail  to 
gratify  the  inhabitants  of  Ontario.  He  was 
an  uncompromising  opponent  of  the  "  better 
terms  "  conceded  to  the  Province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  was  the  steady  advocate  of 
"  Western  interests."  He  displayed  great 
facility  in  dealing  with  all  matters  relating 
to  finance,  and  was  regarded  as  the  chief 
local  authority  on  such  subjects.  His  pub- 
lished budget  speeches  show  a  dear  compre- 
hension of  the  financial  status  of  the  Province 
at  the  respective  periods  when  they  were 
delivered,  a.s  well  as  a  tlioro\)gh  grasp  of  the 
political  Hitu^tion.  During  his  last  session 
in  the  Local  A.s.sembly  of  Ontario  he  was  the 
author  of  the  .scheme  for  the  settlement  of 
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th(!  Miiniciiial  lioan  Fund  ot'tlio  IT|)|)|.r  Prov- 
ince, aiiii  pcrmmally  iinult'  tlio  ciilculations 
wliicli  »vi'r('  liiially  ail(>|)fci;il. 

Since  liis  elevation  to  tlie  Jiiilieial  Bench 
lie  has  ((tf'ectod  many  important  reforms  in 
till!  legal  procedure  of  the  courts  of  Mani- 
toha,  and  haa  delivered  various  elalwrate 
judj(uiontH  which  have  attracted  a  good  deal 
of  attention.  Several  of  tlx;  latter  have 
been  published  at  the  expense  of  tlie  Local 
(lovernnient  for  distribution  among  the 
magistracy.  The  Hrst  case  trieil  by  him 
after  taking  his  seat  on  the  Bench  is  per- 
haps the  bist  known  of  all  tlie  ca.ses  in 
which  he  has  ever  been  conci'rned,  cither  as 
judge  or  advocate.  It  wa.s  the  cause  calibre 
of  The  Qai'cit  vs.  Amlinine  Leplne,  for  the 
munler  of  Thomas  Scott,  whoso  tragical 
death  before  the  bastions  of  Fort  Garry 
forms  so  conspicuous  an  event  in  the  history 
of  tlie  Red  Rivdfi-  insurrection.  The  prisoner's 
couTwel  repudiated  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  over  the  offence  charged  in  the  iii- 
•lictmont.      The  Crown   demurred   to   the 


prisoner's  plea,  after  which  the  case  was 
argued  Ijefore  the  two  puisn6  judges,  who 
allowed  the  matter  to  stand  over  from  tt;nii 
to  term  witliout  venturing  to  pronounce 
judgment.  ITpon  Mr,  Wood's  accession  to 
the  Bench  the  case  was  at  once  brought  \hi- 
foro  liim.  The  trial,  which  involved  grave 
(piestions  both  of  law  and  fact,  lasti^d  about 
a  fortnight.  At  t\w  close  of  the  argument 
ho  pronounced  judgment  for  the  C'rown  on 
the  demurrer  without  leaving  his  seat.  He 
decided  that  both  tl  e  court  in  Manitoba  and 
the  courts  in  the  Old  Province  of  Canada, 
and,  since  Confedt^ration,  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  over 
such  offences  as  that  charged,  and  over  the 
particular  ca.se  in  question.  HmincMit  jurists 
in  all  the  Provinces  unhesitatingly  gave  it  as 
their  opinion  that  Chief  Ju.stice  Wood's  law 
was  lui.sound,  but  his  decision  was  upheld 
by  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  in  Ktigland, 
and  his  written  judgment  was  pronounced 
a  nsinarkable  specimen  of  forensic  learning 
and  acumen. 
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PROFESSOR   GOLDVVIN   SMITH. 
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[T  is  a  trito  observation  that  tho  liviw  of 
inun  (if  letters  are  Heldoin  markeil  liy 
laiicli  variety  of  iuc.idunt.  Tlus  life  of  the 
subject  of  the  pnvsent  sitetch  forms  no  ex- 
ception to  the  j^enoral  rule.  He  was  horn 
on  the  l.'Jth  of  Au>,mst,  1H2.T,  at  Headinj,',  in 
Berkshire,  England,  where  his  father  wius  a 
])ractisinj(  physician  of  high  standing  and 
of  ample  fortune.  There  is  not  much  to  hj 
said  about  his  ehildhood,  except  that  he  was 
a  bright,  attractive  boy,  and  was  even  then 
remarkable  for  a  capacious  and  retentive 
memory.  When  in  hi.s  ninth  year  he  wtua 
placed  at  a  private  school  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bath.  After  remaining  at  that  insti- 
tution four  years  he  was  entered  at  Eton  Col- 
lege, whence,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  he  was 
transferr(!d  to  (Christ  Church,  Oxford.  It  is 
a  circumstance  worth  noting  that  a  gentle- 
man destined  to  become  one  of  the  most 
advanced  intellectual  radicals  of  liis  time 
should  have  receivcid  his  scholastic  training 
at  the  strongholds  of  High  Toryism.  His 
educational  career,  both  at  Eton  and  at 
Oxford,  was  marked  by  unusual  brilliancy. 
Not  long  after  his  matriculation  he  was 
elected  a  Demy  of  Magdalen  College,  and 
removed  thither.  As  an  undergraduate,  he 
took  no  conspicuous  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  College  debating  societies,  and  .seems 
to  have  had  no  ambition  to  figure  before 
the  world  as  an  orator.  His  triumphs 
were  of  a  more  substantial  and  enduring 
kind,  and  proved  him  to  be  the  pos3e.s.sor 


not  only  of  ('xceptiimally  brilliant  |)arts, 
but  of  an  undoubted  caj)acity  for  hard 
work.  He  gained  both  the  Ireland  and 
Hertford  .scholarships,  and  the  Chancellor's 
prize  foi  Latin  verse.  In  1845  ho  took  his 
baccalaureate  degree,  and  was  plac(!d  in  the 
first  eliisH  in  classics.  Two  years  aftt^rwards 
he  was  elected  to  a  Fellowship  in  University 
College,  and  for  some  months  he  officiated 
as  tutor  then,',  having  meanwhile  taken  his 
degree  of  M.A. 

In  IS*?  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  London. 
Ho  never  engaged,  or  attempted  to  engage, 
in  actual  practice  as  a  barrister  ;  but  he  soon 
became  known  as  a  youth  of  rare  talent  and 
rich  culture.  He  espoused  the  Liberal  side 
in  politics,  and  began  t(j  contribute  to  the 
daily  journals,  as  well  as  to  quarterly  and 
other  reviews.  Even  in  those  early  days 
his  writing  was  marked  by  originality  and 
maturity  of  thought,  and  by  a  vigour  ami 
splendour  of  style  which  had  few  rivals  in 
Oreat  Britain.  The  most  sanguine  antici- 
pations were  formed  with  reference  to  his 
future  career.  He  determined  to  devote 
himself  to  the  literary  calling,  and  after 
spending  a  season  in  town  he  returned  to 
Oxford,  where  he  was  again  for  some  time 
a  diligent  student.  His  studies  were  .speci- 
ally directed  to  historical  research  with  a 
view  to  an  important  historical  work.  He 
<levoted  himself  to  a  painstaking  and  thor- 
ough examination  of  the  archives  of  the 
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Univeiftity,  and  ransacked  the  manuscript 
treasures  deposited  in  the  Bodleian  library. 
There  had  lonrj  been  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion in  England  on  the  subject  of  University 
Reform,  and  in  1850  the  agitation  began  to 
make  itself  heard  to  some  purpose.  It  wa.s 
necessary  that  some  measure  directed  to- 
wards the  removal  of  certain  abuses  and 
disabilities  at  Oxford  should  he  submitted 
to  Parliament.  Lord  John  Ru.ssell  felt  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  deal  effectually 
with  so  important  a  matter  without  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  subject  than  was  possessed 
by  either  the  Government  or  Parliament. 
A  Royal  Commission  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointtnl  with  instructions  to  subject  the 
whole  matter  to  a  thorough  investigation. 
Overtures  were  made  to  Mr.  Smith  to  give 
the  (commissioners  the  benefit  of  his  exten- 
sive knowledge,  and  he  consented  to  act  as 
Assistant  Secretary.  Upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  second  Commission  he  became 
its  Secretary,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  his  knowledge  enabled  many  important 
reforms  to  be  brought  about  much  earlier 
than  they  would  have  been  accomplished 
without  his  as,sistance.  His  services  on  be- 
half of  University  Reform,  however,  inter- 
fered with  his  project  of  writing  a  grave 
historical  work,  and  the  task  which  was 
then  laid  aside  has  not,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  been  resumed. 

Early  in  1855  the  Saturday  Reinew  was 
projected,  and  in  th(!  month  of  November 
the  first  number  made  its  appearance.  For 
the  first  year  or  two  of  its  existence  Mr. 
Smith  was  a  regular  contributor  to  its 
columns.  He  wrote  also  for  the  Ddily 
Neim — generally  under  his  own  signature 
— and  in  several  other  journals,  both  in  Lon- 
don and  in  tiie  provinces.  In  1 H57  the  Regius 
Professorship  of  Modern  History  at  the  Uni- 
vei"sity  of  Oxford  became  vacant  through 
the  resignation  of  Professor  Vaughau.  The 
choice  of  a  succe.ssor  to  the  vacancy  lay 
between   Mr.    Smith   and   Mr.  James  An- 


thony Froude.  Mr.  Smith's  qualifications 
for  the  position  were  considered  to  be  on 
the  whole  suptsrior  to  tho.se  of  Mr.  Froude, 
and  the  chair  was  accordingly  offered  to  him 
in  the  spring  of  1858.  He  accepted  the 
offer,  and  shortly  afterwards  began  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  incidental  to  the  position. 
He  entered  upon  his  task  with  avidity,  and 
during  his  tenure  of  office,  which  la.sted  for 
about  eight  years,  he  continued  to  peii'orm 
his  duties  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reflect 
credit  alike  upon  himself  and  upon  the 
University.  He  had  by  this  time  become 
completely  identified  with  the  more  ad- 
vanced school  of  political  reformers  in  Great 
Britain,  and  his  utterances  had  come  to  be 
looked  upon  with  the  respect  due  to  ripe 
and  varied  scholarship,  a  nervous  and  power- 
ful style  of  expression,  and  very  unusual 
powers  of  mind. 

From  1858  to  1801  Mr.  Smith  wa«  a 
member  of  the  Popular  Education  Commit- 
tee, and  during  a  great  part  of  that  time 
was  occupied  in  framing  the  report  which 
was  subsequently  adopted  by  Parliament 
as  the  basis  of  legislation     ^  the  subject. 

In  1861  he  published  several  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  his  professorial  addresses, 
under  the  title  of  "  Lectures  on  the  Study 
of  History."  Whatever  opinion  may  be 
formed  as  to  the  correctness  of  some  of  the 
conclusioas  arrived  at  in  these  lectures, 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  au- 
thor's sincerity,  earnestness,  and  mastery  of 
the  English  language.  The  Westviinster 
Reviev),  while  declining  to  adopt  .some  of 
the  lecturer's  conclusions,  prefaced  its  dis- 
sent by  such  remarks  as  these :  "  Mr.  Gold- 
win  Smith  is  clearly  master  of  a  power 
of  expression  which  hAs  scarcely  a  rival 
amongst  <is.  His  langiuige  has  a  native 
.strength  and  purity  which  rises  not  seldom 
into  tnie  poetry.  He  is,  too,  obviously  pos- 
]  se.ssed  by  real  convictions  and  a  genuine 
j  enthusiasm  for  moral  greatness.  These  lec- 
tures have  fine  thoughts,  stamped  in  noble 
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words."  The  publication  of  tlie  lectures 
roused  a  {,'oo(l  ileal  of  controveixy.  They 
attacked  and  riiliculed  the  theories  of  Mr. 
liuckh-  and  the  Positivist.s  with  reference 
to  the  feiusibility  of  reducing  history  to  a 
•science.  The  Positivist.s  rose  en  riuiHHe  to 
repel  the  attack,  and  for  some  months  the 
controversy  wa.s  carried  on  with  great  en- 
ergy ajid  determination.  It  can  hardly  be 
.said  that  the  di.scu.ssion  was  productive  of 
any  permanent  benefit  to  mankind,  or  that 
the  question  wa.s  conclusively  settled  on 
either  side.  We  all  know  the  proverb  about 
a  man  convinced  against  his  will.  It  is 
difficult  to  see,  indeed,  how  either  of  the 
parties  to  the  controversy  could  jiossibly 
carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  the  o^her, 
for  they  were  not  even  agreed  as  to  prelim- 
inaries. The  lecturer  represented  the  theory 
of  the  NecessariarLs,  with  reference  to  moral 
statistics,  as  teaching  that  the  humaii  will 
is  bound  by  a  law  compelling  the  same 
number  of  men  to  commit  the  same  numl)er 
of  crimes  within  a  certain  cycle.  The  Ne- 
cessarians .scouted  this  exposition  of  their 
doctrines,  and  claimed  that  their  true  theory 
is  that  the  .same  number  of  men  trith  e.aifflij 
the  same  vImracterA,  and  in  exactly  the 
same  circumstances,  will  commit  the  same 
number  of  crimes.  "  And,"  said  they,  "  the 
value  of  the  law  is  this — that  a.s  we  can 
change  the  characters,  we  can  in  precisely 
the  same  proportion  dimini.sh  the  crime." 
The  lecturer  believed  the  arguments  of  his 
opponents  to  be  founded  upon  unscicntitic 
and  accidental  circumstances,  upon  which 
no  permanent  or  trustworthy  theory  could 
be  formed.  He  rejoined—"  The  cycle,  curi- 
ously enough,  coincides  with  the  period  of  a 
year,  which  is  naturally  selected  by  the 
Regi.strar-Oeneral  for  his  reports."  "  Truly, 
a  rare  bit  of  wit,"  was  the  respijnse  ;  "  does 
the  Professor  suppose  the  law  to  be  less 
true  of  a  period  of  i<\n  years  or  six  months  ? 
Some  limits  for  the  observation  must  be 
taken.     Why  not  tell  us  that  the  observa- 


tion curioiisly  enough  coincides  with  the 
political  division  called  France,  or  curiously 
enough  applies  only  to  murder  and  suicide  '(" 
"  But,"  said  the  Professor,  "  these  statistics 
toll  us  only  the  outward  act ;  not  its  inward 
moral  character."  "  Did  they  ever  pi-ofe.ss 
to  tell  us  more  V  a.sked  the  other  side  :  "  so 
far  a.s  history  is  concerneil,  that  is  all  that 
is  required."  And  so  the  controversy  went 
on  throujih  column  after  column.  It  thus 
appeared  that  the  contending  parties  were 
about  as  widely  at  variance,  both  as  to 
premises  and  conclusions,  a.s  they  very  well 
could  be.  They  were  not  even  agreed  as  to 
the  real  question  to  be  decided.  Such  being 
the  civse,  it  wius  manifestly  idle  to  expect 
that  they  could  ever  be  brought  into  uni.son. 
The  "Autocrat  of  the  Breakfa.st  Table" 
tells  us  that  much  precious  time  is  lost  by 
long  arguments  on  special  points  between 
persons  wh(j  differ  as  to  the  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  those  points  depend. 
Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  American 
Civil  War,  Ooldwin  Smith  arrayed  himself 
on  the  side  of  the  Federal  Government. 
He  wrote  extensively  on  the  subject  in  the 
JJdily  iVcc'.s  and  elsewhere,  and  did  much 
towards  enabling  his  countrymen  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  as  to  the  real  merits  of 
the  struggle.  He  published  several  pam- 
phlets bearing  upon  the  (piestion.  In  18G.S 
he  issued  a  pamphlet  called  "  Does  the  Bible 
Sanction  Slavery  ?"  in  which  the  negro 
(juestion  was  vigorously  discu!s.sed.  An- 
other pamphlet  which  attracted  consider- 
able notice  in  its  day  was  one  "  On  the 
Morality  of  the  Emiincipatiou  Proclamation." 
In  18C4  he  for  the  tirst  time  cro,s.sed  the 
Atlantic,  and  spent  some  uuinths  in  making 
himself  acquainted  with  the  practical  work- 
ing of  a  republic  in  tlifficulties.  During 
his  visit,  the  Brown  University,  of  Provi- 
dence, conferreil  upon  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.l).  He  wiw  most  enthu.siasti- 
cally  received  wherever  he  went,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  press  throughout  the 
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country  vi(Ml  with  oach  other  in  doing  him 
honour.  The  Hon.  Charles  G.  Loring,  in  a 
speech  delivered  at  Bo.ston,  declared  tiiat 
Mr.  Smith,  by  hi.s  pen  and  his  speech,  had 
done  more  for  the  vindication  of  the  States 
against  the  misapprehensions  of  the  ignor- 
ant and  the  calumnies  of  foes'than  any  man 
in  Europe.  Still  more  enthusiastic  was  the 
testimony  of  the  North  American  Review. 
"  America,"  said  the  lieidew,  "  is  not  un- 
grateful to  him  who  thus  serves  her,  and 
who  in  serving  her  promotes  the  universal 
cause  of  liberty  and  justice.  She  pays  to  him 
t^e  tribute  of  heartfelt  gratitude,  and  wel- 
comes him,  not  as  a  stranger,  but  as  a  son." 

It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  Mr.  Smith, 
by  his  cliampioiLship  of  a  righteous  but  un- 
popular cause,  should  make  for  himself 
enemies.  His  powerful  advocacy  of  po- 
litical reform  had  long  since  made  him  un- 
popular with  the  Court  party  in  England, 
and  the  enmity  of  Mr.  Disraeli  had  more 
than  once  found  expression  in  words.  By 
all  who  fought  under  a  Liberal  banner,  on 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Smith  was  honoured 
and  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  living  Englishmen,  and  as  one  of  the 
mosi/  powerful  writers  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. Ricliard  Cobden,  speaking  at  Roch- 
dale, in  Lancashire,  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, 1804,  said :  "  I  am  a  great  advocate  of 
culture  of  every  kind,  ami  when  I  find  men 
like  Prof<!ssor  Goldvvin  Smith  and  Professor 
Rogers,  who,  in  addition  to  profound  clans''" 
cal  learning,  have  a  vast  knowledge  of 
modern  att'airs,  and  who,  as  well  as  scholars 
are  profound  thinkei-s  ;  these  are  men  whom 
1  know  to  have  a  vast  suj)eriority  over  me, 
and  1  bow  to  them  with  reverence."  If  he 
was  disliked  by  the  opponents  of  progress, 
it  is  unquestionable  that  their  dislike  was 
not  unmixed  with  dread  ;  for  it  is  not  going 
too  far  to  say  that  ho  writes  the  English 
language  as  it  has  not  often  been  written 
since  the  days  of  Junius. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  England  the 
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episode  of  the  Jamaica  massacras  occurred, 
and  Mr.  Smith  took  a  very  prominent  part 
in  the  agitation  which  easued  thereupon. 
As  fifteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  oc- 
currence of  these  massacres,  and  as  they  arc 
connected  with  a  somewhat  striking  passage 
in  Mr.  Smith's  careei-,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  refresh  the  reader's  memory  by  giving  a 
brief  outline  of  the  facts.  In  the  month  of 
October,  18fi5,  the  island  of  Jamaica  was 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  breaking  out 
of  an  insurrection  on  the  part  of  the  native 
coloured  population.  There  had  been  abuses 
of  a  very  serious  character,  and  the  rebels 
were  by  no  means  without  some  show  of  ex- 
cuse for  their  uprising.  There  had  long  been 
a  bitter  war  of  races  in  the  island,  and  the 
policy  of  Eyre,  the  Governor,  had  not  been  of 
a  kind  to  pacify  the  feud.  Upon  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  insurrection  the  white  popu- 
Intion  were  seized  with  dread,  as  mo.st  of 
the  rebels  were  semi-barbarians,  and  some  of 
them  were  fierce,  turbulent  spirits  who  were 
capable  of  going  any  lengths  to  wreak  their 
vengeance  upon  those  whom  they  regarded 
as  their  hereditary  oppressors.  Public  busi- 
iirss  was  totally  su.spended,  and  a  universal 
panic  prevailed.  A  local  statute  was  passed 
authorizing  the  Governor  to  proclaim  martial 
law,  and  the  proclamation  was  forthwith 
made.  Governor  Eyre  seems  to  have  suc- 
cumbed to  the  panic  and  lost  his  head. 
Tlu-re  was  a  Mr.  Gordon  who  had  for  some 
time  been  at  bitter  personal  enmity  with  the 
Governor,  and  who,  it  was  alleged,  liad  taken 
a  leading  part  in  stirring  up  disafi'ection 
among  the  natives.  He  was  arrested  under 
the  statute,  tried  by  court-martial,  and 
hanged  with  unseemly  haste — his  trial  hav- 
ing taken  place  on  a  Saturday,  and  his 
execution  on  the  morning  of  the  Monday 
following.  The  promptitude  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, added  to  other  measures  of  exem- 
plary severity,  soon  put  aia  end  to  the  rebel- 
lion, and  the  island  was  erelong  reduced  to  a 
state  of  order.     Then  it  began  to  be  whis- 
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perc(l  about  that  Governor  Eyre  had  availed 
liiiiiself  of  tlie  pretext  of  the  insurrection  to 
remove  from  his  patii  a  hated  foe.  The 
whispers  soon  became  open  speecli,  which 
erelong  became  so  loud  that  a  Royal  Com- 
mission was  sent  out  from  England  to 
in(piire  into  the  matter.  The  report  of  the 
commission  was  to  the  effect  tliat  Mr.  Gordon's 
trial  had  been  conducted  with  grt'at  irregu- 
larity ;  that  he  had  been  condemned  on 
insufficient  evidence;  that  the  most  liigh- 
lianded  measures  had  been  resorted  to  by 
the  Governor  and  his  satellites ;  and  that  a 
degree  of  severity  altogether  uncalled  for 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  case  had  l)een 
exercised.  The  Governor  was  recalled,  and 
immediately  afterwards  took  up  his  abode 
in  England.  Then  the  lovers  of  liberty 
began  to  jnake  themselves  lieard.  It  wa«s 
monstrous,  they  said,  that  a  man  wlio  was 
morally,  if  not  legally  guilty  of  murder, 
should  be  allowed  to  go  unpunished.  It 
was  finally  resolved  that  he  should  be  in- 
dicted on  a  chaige  of  murder.  The  advo- 
cates of  brute  force,  on  the  other  hand, 
defended  the  Governor's  conduct,  and  as 
nearly  every  man  in  England  leaned  to 
either  one  side  or  the  other,  the  country 
was  soon  divided  into  two  hostile  canijs. 
The  Governor's  supporters  organized  an 
Eyre  Defence  E'und.  It  would  not  have 
been  difficult  to  predict  the  respective  sides 
upon  which  the  prominent  writers  of  Great 
Britain  would  array  themselves.  Thomas 
Carlyle,  who  had  deified  IJanton  and  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  and  who  had  defenled  the 
massacres  at  Tredah,  took  the  foremost 
place  on  the  committee  for  the  defence  of 
Governor  Eyre.  John  Tyndall,  whose  an- 
thropological studies  had  doubtless  led  him 
to  regard  the  Jamaica  negroes  as  only  one 
degree  removed  from  apes,  arrayed  himself 
on  the  same  side  ;  saying,  in  .so  many  words, 
that  to  kill  a  negro  was  a  very  different 
thing  from  killing  an  Englishman.  (Jharles 
Kingsiey,  John  Iluskin  and  Sir  Roderick 


Murehison,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
espoused  the  cause  of  brute  force  ;  the  first- 
named  even  going  so  far  as  to  t(jast  the 
Governor's  health  at  a  public  dinner.  John 
Stuart  Mill,  on  the  other  hand,  devoted 
himself  to  the  cause  of  law,  ordi^r,  ami  libtirty, 
and  was  ably  .seconded  by  John  Bright,  Pro- 
fessor Huxley, Herbert  Spencer, and  Golilwin 
Smith.  Profe.s.sor  H\ixley,  whose  moral  sense 
revolted  against  the  Governor's  tyrannical 
and  despotic  conduct,  wrote  a  series  of  sarcas- 
tic letters  to  the  PdU  Mall  (iazette  on  the 
suliject,  which  have  been  pronounced  to  be 
worthy  of  Swift  himself.  The  writer  ad- 
mitted all  that  the  ex-(iovernor's  friends 
alleged  on  that  gentleman's  behalf — which, 
after  all  was  very  little.  It  was  true,  he 
.said,  that  Ciovernor  Eyre  and  his  su^jporters 
were  hunourable  and  virtuous  men ;  and  it 
was  also  true  that  many  of  the  reb(ds  had 
been  vicious  and  semi-barbarous.  Building 
on  this  foundation,  he  adopted  the  rediirllo 
ad  ahsurdum,  and  went  on  to  discuss  the 
matter  in  all  its  bearings.  He  finally  wound 
up  by  incontestably  proving  the  right  of 
"all  virtuous  persons,  as  such,  to  put  to 
death  all  vicious  persons,  as  such."  "  The 
mind,"  .says  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  "  which 
was  not  touched  by  that  incomparable  mix- 
ture of  satire  and  sense  would  surely  have 
remained  untouched  though  one  rose  from 
the  dead.  Nothing  could  be  more  clearly 
indicative  of  the  extent  to  which  public 
opinion  was  wrought  up  on  the  subject  of 
these  Jamaica  massacres  than  the  fact  that 
Herlmrt  Spencer,  for  the  first  and  last  time  in 
his  life,  made  his  appearance  on  the  public 
platform.  The  author  of  "  First  Principles  " 
had  up  to  this  time  lived  the  life  of  a  liter- 
ai-y  recluse,  and  had  never  been  seen  by  the 
English  public,  or  even  by  many  English 
men  of  letters.  "  But,"  says  the  writer 
already  tpioted,  "  the  Jamaica  mas.sacres 
made  a  political  agitator  even  of  Herbert 
Spencer.  ...  He  appeared  in  public  as 
an  active,  hard-working  member  of  apolit- 
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ical  orffanization.  .  .  .  His  noble  human 
Hynipathies,  lii.s  austere  and  uncoiiiproiui- 
sinj^  love  of  justice, liis  instinctive  detestation 
of  brute,  blind,  despotic  force,  coinpelbMl 
liiui  to  come  out  from  his  seclusion,  and  joii 
those  who  protested  against  the  lawless  aiKi 
senseless  massacre  of  the  wretched  blacks 
of  Jamaica."  The  sympathies  of  Goldwin 
Smith  impelled  him  to  strike  another  blow 
in  the  cause  of  liberty — perhaps  the  hardest 
blow  he  had  ever  struck.  He  prepared  a 
series  of  lectures  on  Pyrn,  Cromwell,  and 
Pitt ;  lectures  replete  with  tellinji;  allusions 
to  the  Jamaica  massacres  and  their  defend- 
ers. These  he  delivered  before  large  and 
appreciative  audiences  in  various  cities  and 
towns  in  the  north  of  England.  The  pro- 
ceeds were  devoted  to  the  fund  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  e.K-Governor,  Eyre.  These 
lectures  were  received  with  the  utmost  en- 
thusiasm, and  not  long  after  their  delivery 
they  were  published  in  book  form  under 
the  title  of  "Three  English  Statesmen." 
They  have  gone  through  several  editions, 
and,  like  the  "Lectures  on  the  Study  of 
History,"  have  been  republished  in  America. 
^r.  Smith  is  somewhat  of  a  herQ-worship- 
per,  but  his  worship  is  temijered  by  a 
critical  judgment  which  detects  weaknesses 
in  th(!  moral  armour  even  of  those  whom  he 
rnosts  delights  to  honour.  The  character  of 
Cromwell,  which  is  so  eminently  calculated 
to  lead  enthusiastic  natures  astray,  is  out- 
lined in  these  lectures  with  a  calm  but 
eloquent  discrimination  ;  and  while  the 
writer's  devotion  imparts  fire  to  his  periods 
it  does  not  render  him  blind  to  the  shoi-t- 
comings  of  the  hero  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  volume  contains  some  sharp  and  telling 
hits  at  Disraeli.  The  most  notable  occurs 
in  the  discoui-se  on  Pym,  where,  after  de- 
sirribing  the  struggle  of  the  patriots  against 
the  impost  of  ship-money,  and  how  the 
freeholders  of  Buckinghamsiiire  rode  up  to 
London  to  i)rotect  Hampden  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the   King,   the   lecturer  asks — 


"  Where  are  th<ise  four  thousand  freeholders 
now  ?  And  in  the  place  where  then  our  Eng- 
lish Hampden  stood,  speaking  for  English 
liberty,  who  stands  now,  upholding  martial 
law  as  the  su.spension  of  all  law  V  What 
wonder  that  tlie  Right  Honourable  Benjamin 
characterized  the  lectures  as  the  vapourings 
of  "  a  wild  man  of  the  cloister,  going  aVwut 
the  country  maligning  men  and  things  1" 

The  sequel  of  the  story  of  the  Jamaica 
massacres  may  be  given  in  few  words.  The 
ex-Governor  was  in  due  course  summoned 
to  attend  before  a  magistrate  in  a  London 
police-court  to  answer  a  charge  of  murder. 
By  advice  of  his  counsel  he  declined  to  at- 
tend, alleging  that  as  he  i-esided  in  Shrop- 
shire, a  London  police-magistrate,  as  such, 
had  no  jurisdiction  to  try  him,  more  especi- 
ally for  an  offence  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  in  Jamaica.  The  prosecutors 
then  summoned  him  before  the  petty  ses- 
sions at  Market  Drayton,  in  Shropshire, 
where  he  resided.  Ho  attended,  and  after 
a  patient  hearing  the  charge  was  dismissed. 
The  prosecution  were  in  no  way  astonished 
at  such  a  result.  It  had  never  been  seri- 
ously believed  that  an  indictment  for  mur- 
der could  be  legally  maintained.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  prosecution  was  fully  served  by 
the  notoriety  which  was  given  to  the  case, 
and  by  the  assurance  thereby  afforded  to 
the  English  people  that  there  were  men  in 
the  nation  who  were  not  disposed  to  allow 
tyranny  to  go  altogether  unchecked. 

In  1806,  in  consequence  of  injuries  re- 
ceived in  a  railway  accident,  Mr.  Smith's 
father  began  to  suffer  from  a  long  and  pain- 
ful illness,  which  rei^uired  the  constant  and 
watchful  attendance  of  his  son.  This  at- 
tendance left  the  latter  no  leisure  for  the 
preparation  of  his  lectures,  and  he  accord- 
ingly determined  upon  the  resignation  of 
his  Oxford  professorship.  The  resolution 
was  at  once  carried  out,  and  during  the  suc- 
ceeding eighteen  months  his  attendance 
upon  his  father  was  unremitting.     When, 
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in  1808,  death  put  an  end  to  his  father'^ 
sutferings,  lie  found  himself  without  occu- 
pation. The  chair  of  Euglisii  and  Consti- 
tutional History  in  tiie  now  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, at  Ithaca,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  was  pressed  u]iou  his  acceptance,  and 
after  some  deliberation  he  closed  with  the 
proposal,  and  shortly  afterwards  took  up 
his  residence  at  Ithaca.  He  presented  the 
University  with  his  magnificent  library,  and 
entered  upon  the  active  discharge  of  his 
official  duties.  In  1871  he  removed  to  To- 
ronto, where  he  has  ever  since  resided. 
His  professorship  at  Cornell  being  non- 
resident, his  removal  did  not  cause  any  .sev- 
erance of  his  connection  with  the  university, 
and  he  still  continues  to  deliver  his  lectures 
there,  where  he  is  greatly  beloved,  alike  by 
his  brother  professors  and  by  the  students. 
Shortly  after  his  settlement  in  Toronto  he 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Senute  of 
the  University  of  Toronto,  which  position 
he  subsequently  resigned.  During  his  resi- 
dence here  he  ha^  engaged  in  several  liter- 
ary and  journalistic  enterprises,  and  it  is 
undeniable  that  he  has  done  much  to  ele- 
vate the  tone  of  journalism  among  us.  He 
practically  assumed  the  editorship  of  the 
Canadian  Monthly  in  1872,  and  retained 
the  position  for  two  years,  when  he  re- 
signed. He  was  also  for  some  time  a  writer 
in  T/ie  Nation,  a  weekly  journal,  which 
cea-sed  to  appear  in  September,  I87(i.  On 
the  30th  of  SeptemlMsr,  187r>,  he  married 
Harriet,  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Boulton, 
of  "  The  Grange,"  Toronto,  where  he  now 
resides. 

Both  in  England  and  in  this  country  Mr. 
Smith  has  repeatedly  been  importuned  to 
enter  Parliament,  but  has  always  declined, 
preferring  a  life  of  literary  leisure  to  the 
turmoil  and  agitation  consequent  on  a  par- 
liamentary career.  Hislast  published  work 
is  a  volume  on  "  The  Political  Destiny  of 
Canada,"  in  which  he  predicts  the  ultimate 


severance  of  this  country  from  Great 
Britain  and  its  probable  absorption  by  the 
United  States.  The  Jii/Kt((vdcr,  a  .serial 
publication,  connnenced  in  January  last,  is 
also  currently  believed  to  be  the  product  of 
his  pen.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed 
as  to  the  expediency  of  some  of  the  measures 
which  he  has  seen  fit  to  advocate  during 
the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  there  can  be 
no  dispute  as  to  his  great  ability,  profound 
learning,  and  thorough  conscientiousness  of 
purpose.  At  the  same  time,  those  who  con- 
template his  life  in  its  entirety  will  have 
the  impression  constantly  forced  upon  their 
minds  that  he  has  not  done  justice  to  the 
powei-s  with  which  he  is  endowed.  He  is, 
moreover,  possessed  by  a  feverish  restless- 
ness of  temperament  which  impels  him  to 
find  fault  where  more  happily  constituted 
natures  would  smile,  hope  for  the  best,  and 
be  silent.  With  an  intellect  and  a  fund  of 
multifarious  knowledge  at  his  command 
such  as  is  po.ssessed  by  few  men  now  liv- 
ing, he  seems  to  lack,  or  to  neglect,  the 
faculty  of  sustained  ertbrt.  Other  histori- 
cal writers  with  a  tithe  of  his  historical 
knowledge,  and  with  an  incomparably 
.smaller  intellectual  grasp,  have  made  for 
themselves  an  abiding  name  in  English  let- 
ters, by  mere  force  of  indu.stry  ^nd  facility 
in  writing.  Mr.  Smith  brings  to  whatever 
subject  may  engage  his  attention  the  ful- 
ness of  rich  and  varied  learning  and  a 
matchless  power  of  language  ;  but  he  works 
only  by  spasmodic  fits  and  starts,  and  has  not 
hitherto  devoted  himself  to  that  steady  and 
patient  labour  without  which  no  man  must 
expect  to  leave  his  mark  upon  the  age  in 
which  he  lives.  He  is  still,  however,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  it  is  not  too  late  to  hope 
that  he  will  yet  produce  something  to 
enable  mankind  to  benefit  by  his  deep  re- 
.searches,  his  philosophical  acumen,  and  his 
rare  combination  of  qualifications  for  a  great 
historian. 
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STANDING  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
rocky  eininnnceH  at  tho  mouth  of  the 
Saguenay,  and  looking  hack  through  tho 
haze  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
years,  we  may  descry  two  small  sailing 
craft  slowlj'  making  their  way  up  the  ma- 
jestic stream  which  Jacques  Oartier,  sixty- 
eight  years  before,  cliristened  in  honour  of 
the  grilled  St.  Lawrence.  The  ve.ssels  are 
of  French  build,  and  have  evidently  just 
arrived  from  France.  They  are  of  very 
diminutive  size  for  an  ocean  voyage,  but 
are  manned  by  hardy  Breton  marinei-s  for 
whon\  the  tempestuous  Atlantic  has  no  ter- 
rors. They  are  commanded  by  an  enter- 
prising merchant-sailor  of  St.  Malo,  who  is 
desirous  of  pushing  his  fortunes  by  means 
of  the  fur  tra<le,  and  who,  with  that  end  in 
view,  has  already  more  than  once  navigated 
tho  St.  Lawrence  as  far  westward  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Saguenay.  His  name  is  Pont- 
grave.  Like  other  French  adventurers  of 
his  time,  he  is  a  brave  and  energetic  man, 
ready  to  do,  to  dare,  and,  if  need  bo,  to  suf- 
fer ;  but  his  primary  object  in  life  is  to 
amass. wealth,  and  to  effect  this  object  he  is 
not  over-scrupulous  as  to  the  means  em- 
ployed. On  this  occasion  he  has  come  over 
with  instructions  from  Henry  IV.,  King  of 
France,  to  explore  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  as- 
c(>rtain  how  far  from  its  mouth  navigation 
is  practicable,  and  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
country  on  its  baii.:s.  He  is  accompanied 
on  the  expedition  by  a  man  of  widely  dif- 


ferent mould ;  a  man  who  is  worth  a  thou- 
sand of  such  .sordid,  huck.stering  spirits ;  a 
man  who  unites  with  the  courage  and  energy 
of  a  soldier  a  high  sense  of  personal  honour 
and  a  singleness  of  heart  worthy  of  the  Chev- 
alier Bayard  himself.  To  these  ([ualities  are 
added  an  absorbing  passion  for  colonization, 
and  a  piety  and  zeal  which  would  not  mis- 
become a  Jesuit  mi.ssionary.  He  is  poor, 
but  what  the  poet  calls  "  the  jinglitig  of  the 
guinea"  has  no  charms  for  him.  Let  others 
consume  their  souls  in  heaping  up  riches,  in 
chaffering  with  the  Indians  for  the  .skins  of 
wild  beasts,  and  in  selling  the  same  to  the 
afHuent  traders  of  France.  It  is  his  ambi- 
tion to  rear  the  fleur-de-lis  in  the  remote 
wilderness  of  the  New  World,  and  to  evan- 
gelize the  savage  hordes  by  whom  that 
world  is  peopled.  The  latter  object  is  the 
most  dear  to  his  heart  of  all,  and  he  has 
already  recorded  his  belief  that  the  salvation 
of  one  soul  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
founding  of  an  empire.  After  such  an  ex- 
ordium it  is  scarcely  ueces.sary  to  inform 
the  student  of  history  that  the  name  of 
Pontgrave's  ally  is  Sanmel  l)e  Champlain. 
He  has  already  figured  somewhat  conspicu- 
ously in  his  country's  annals,  but  his  future 
achievements  are  destined  to  outshine  tho 
events  of  his  previous  career,  and  to  gain  for 
him  the  merited  title  of  "  Father  of  New 
France." 

He  was  born  some  time  in  the  year  1567, 
at  Brouage,  a  small  seaport  town  in  the 
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Province  of  Saiiit()nj,'o,  on  tho  west  coiwt  of 
Francfi.  Part  of  his  youth  was  spent  in  th(! 
naval  service,  and  diirinj,'  tlie  wars  of  the 
Jjeague  he  fought  on  the  side  of  the  King, 
who  awarded  him  a  small  pension  and  at- 
taclied  him  to  his  own  person.  Hut  Chani- 
])lain  vffw  of  too  adventurous  a  turn  of  mind 
to  feel  at  home  in  the  confined  atnios])here 
of  a  royal  court,  and  soon  languished  for 
change  of  scene.  Erelong  ho  obtained 
command  of  a  vessel  bound  for  the  West 
Indies,  where  he  remained  more  than  two 
years.  During  this  time  he  distinguished 
himself  as  a  brave  and  etticient  ofJieer.  He 
bec^ame  known  as  one  whose  nature  pai'took 
largely  of  the  romantic  element,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  had  ever  an  eye  to  the  jjraeti- 
cal.  Several  important  engineering  projects 
seem  to  have  engaged  his  attention  during 
his  sojourn  in  the  West  Indies.  Prominent 
among  the.st!  was  the  project  of  constructing 
a  ship-canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
but  the  scheme  wjis  not  encouraged,  and  ulti- 
mately fell  to  the  ground.  Upon  his  return 
to  France  he  again  dangled  about  the  court 
for  a  few  months,  by  which  time  he  had 
once  more  become  heartily  weary  of  a  life 
of  inaction.  With  tlie  accession  of  Henry 
IV.  to  the  French  throne  the  long  religious 
wars  which  had  so  long  distracted  the  coun- 
try camt!  to  an  end,  and  the  attention  of  the 
Government  began  to  bt;  directed  to  the 
colonization  of  New  Fi-ance — a  scheme 
which  had  never  been  wholly  abandoned, 
but  which  had  remained  in  abeyance  since 
the  failure  of  the  expedition  undertaken  by 
th(!  brothers  Roberval,  more  than  half  a 
century  before.  Several  new  atttsmpts  were 
made  at  this  time,  none  of  which  was  very 
successful.  The  fur  trade,  however,  held 
out  great  inducements  to  privak;  enterprise, 
and  stimulated  the  cupidity  of  the  mer- 
chants of  Dieppe,  Rouen  and  St.  Malo.  In 
the  heart  of  one  of  them  something  nobler 
than  cupidity  was  aroused.  In  1G03,  M.  De 
Chastes,   Governor  of   Dieppe,  obtained  a 


patent  from  the  King  conferring  u])on  him 
and  .several  of  his  a.ssociates  a  monopoly  of 
the  fur  trade  of  New  France.  To  M.  De 
Chastes  the  acquisition  of  wealth — of  which 
he  aln-ady  had  enougli,  and  to  s[)are-wa.s 
a  nuitter  of  secondary  importance,  but  he 
hoped  to  make  his  patent  the  moans  of  ex- 
tending the  French  empire  into  the  un- 
known regions  of  the  far  West.  The  patent 
was  granted  soon  after  Ohamplain'a  return 
froni  Mie  West  Indies,  and  just  as  tlie  pleas- 
ui'es  of  the  court  W(!re  beginning  to  pall 
upon  him.  He  had  served  under  De  Chastes 
during  the  latter  years  of  tho  war  of  tho 
League,  and  the  Governor  was  no  stranger 
to  the  young  man's  skill,  energy,  and  incor- 
ruptible integrity.  De  Chastes  urged  him 
to  join  tho  expeilition,  which  was  pri^cisely 
of  a  kind  to  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  an 
ardent  adventurer  like  Champlain.  The 
King's  consent  having  been  obtained,  he 
joined  the  expedition  under  Pontgravt^,  and 
.sailed  for  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  on 
the  loth  of  March,  1003.  The  expedition,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  merely  preliminary  to 
more  spiscific  and  extended  operations.  The 
occ^an  voyage,  which  was  a  tempestuous  one, 
occupied  more  than  two  months,  and  they 
did  not  reach  the  St.  Lawrence  until  the 
latter  end  of  May.  They  sailed  up  as  far 
as  Tadousac,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay, 
where  a  little  trading-post  had  V>een  estab- 
lished four  years  before  by  Pontgrave  and 
Chauvin.  Here  they  cast  anchor,  and  a  Heet 
of  canoes  filled  with  wondering  natives  gath- 
ered round  their  little  barques  to  sell  peltries, 
and  (uncon.sciously)  to  sit  to  Champlain 
for  their  portraits.  After  a  short  stay  at 
Tadousac  the  leaders  of  the  expedition,  ac- 
companied by  several  of  the  crew,  embarked 
in  a  batteau  and  proceeiled  up  the  river  past 
deserttsd  Statlacona  to  the  site  of  the  Indian 
village  of  Hochelaga,  discovered  by  Jacques 
Cartier  in  1535.  Tho  village  so  graphically 
described  by  that  navigator  had  ceaaed  to 
exist,  and  the  triljo  which  had  inhabited  it 
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at  till!  tiiiit^  of  his  visit  had  givcti  jilace  to  a 
t'('W  Al)^'(m([iiiii  imliaiis.  Our  aclventiiicrs 
ossayod  to  ascend  tho  river  still  farther,  but 
found  it  iinpossiblo  to  make  headway  against 
the  rapids  of  St.  Loui.s,  which  had  fornu'rly 
presented  an  insuperable  barrier  to  (^artior's 
westwaril  jtrogreas.  Then  tliey  retraced 
their  course  do\>n  tho  river  to  Ta<lou.«ac,  n^- 
cinbarked  on  board  their  ves-sels,  and  made 
all  sail  for  Franco.  When  they  arrived  there 
they  found  that  their  patron,  De  Chastes, 
had  died  during  their  absence,  and  that  his 
Company  had  been  dissolved.  Very  soon 
afterwards,  however,  the  scheme  of  coloni- 
zation was  taken  up  by  the  Sieur  de 
Monts,  who  enti^red  into  engagements  with 
Chaniplai'i  for  another  voyage  to  the  New 
World.  Do  Monts  and  Champlain  set  sail 
on  the  7th  of  March,  HiOi,  with  a  large  ex- 
pedition, and  in  due  course  reached  the 
shores  of  Nova  Scotia,  then  called  Acadie. 
After  an  absence  of  three  years,  during 
which  ("hamplain  explored  the  coast  as  far 
southward  a.s  Cape  (Jod,  the  expedition  re- 
turned to  France.  A  good  deal  ha<l  been 
learned  as  to  the  topographical  featunss  of 
the  coimtry  lying  near  the  coast,  but  little 
had  been  don<!  in  the  way  of  actual  coloni- 
zation. The  ni!xt  expedition  was  productive 
of  greater  results.  De  Monts,  at  (Jhainplain's 
instigation,  resolved  to  found  a  settlement 
on  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Two 
vessels  were  fitted  up  at  his  expen.se  and 
placed  under  Champlain's  command,  with 
Pontgrave  as  lieutenant  of  the  expedition, 
which  put  to  sea  in  the  month  of  April, 
1608,  and  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Saguo- 
nay  early  in  June.  Pontgrave  began  a 
series  of  trading  operations  with  the  In- 
dians at  Tadousac,  while  Champlain  pro- 
ceeded up  the  river  to  fix  upon  an  advan- 
taj^eous  site  for  the  projected  settlement. 
This  site  he  found  at  the  confluence  of  the 
St.  Charles  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  near  the 
place  where  Jac(jue.^  Cartier  had  spent  the 
winter  of  L")3r)-6.     Tradition  tells  us  that 


wlien  Cartinr's  sailors  Iwdield  tht;  adjacent 
jiromontory  of  Cape  Diamond  they  exclaim- 
ed, "  Quel  bee .'"—("  What  a  beak  I")— which 
(txclamation  le<l  to  the  |)laee  being  called  Que- 
Ih'i'.  The  most  probablt!  derivation  of  the 
name,  however,  is  the  Indian  word  kehn; 
siij;nifying  a  strait,  wliidi  might  well  have 
been  applied  by  the  natives  to  the  narrow- 
ing of  the  river  at  this  place.  Whatever 
may  Ixs  the  origin  of  the  luime,  here  it  was 
that  Champlain,  on  the  .Srd  of  July,  1(!08, 
founded  his  settlement,  and  Quebec  was  the 
name  which  he  bestowed  upon  it.  This  was 
the  first  permanent  settlement  of  Europeans 
on  the  American  continent,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  at  St.  Augustine,  in  Florida, 
and  Jamestown,  in  Virginia. 

Champlain's  first  attempts  at  settlement, 
as  might  be  expected,  were  ot  a  very  primi- 
tive character.  He  erected  rude  barracks, 
and  cleared  a  few  small  patches  of  ground 
adjacent  thereto,  which  he  sowed  with  wheat 
and  rye.  Perceiving  that  the  fur  trade  might 
be  turned  to  good  account  in  promoting  the 
settlement  of  tho  country,  he  bent  his  en- 
ergies to  its  development.  He  had  scarcely 
settled  his  little  colony  in  its  new  home 
ere  he  began  to  experience  the  perils  of  his 
([uasi-regal  po.sition.  Notwithstanding  tho 
patent  of  monopoly  held  by  his  patron,  on 
the  faith  of  which  his  colonization  .scheme 
had  been  projected,  the  rights  conferred  by 
it  began  to  be  infringed  by  certain  traders 
who  came  over  from  France  and  instituted 
a  .system  of  traffic  with  the  natives.  Find- 
ing tho  traffic  exceedingly  profitable,  the.se 
traders  erelong  held  out  inducements  to 
.some  of  Champlain's  followers.  A  conspir- 
acy was  formed  again.st  him,  and  he  narrowly 
escaped  assassination.  Fortunately,  one  of 
the  traitors  was  seized  by  remorse,  and  re- 
vealed the  plot  before  it  had  been  fully 
carried  out.  The  chief  conspirator  was 
hanged,  and  his  accomplices  were  sent  over 
to  France,  where  they  expiated  their  crime 
at  the  galleys.     Having  thus  promptly  sup- 
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Idcssod  the  firat  insurrection  withiu  his  do- 
iniiiions,  Clianiplaiii  pri'pan'ii  hiiiisclf  For 
tlio  rif^ours  of  a  ('iinadiaii  wintor.  An  I'lii- 
))aiikinnnt  was  formed  above  the  roach  of 
tilt'  tide,  and  a  stock  of  provisions  was  laid 
in  siirtii'iciit  for  tho  support  of  tlie  si'ttlu- 
MUint  until  spring;.  The  colony,  incluHive  of 
Chaniplain  himself,  consisttMl  of  twenty-nine 
persons.  Notwithstanding'  all  precautions, 
the  Hcurvy  broke  out  among  them  during 
the  winter.  Cliainplain,  who  was  endoW(>d 
with  a  vigorou.s  constitution,  escaped  tho 
j)est,  but  before  tho  advent  of  spring  tho 
littlo  colony  wa.s  reduced  to  oidy  nine  per- 
sons. Til.'  .sovereign  remedy  which  Cartier 
hail  found  .so  erticacious  in  a  similar  emer- 
gency wivs  not  to  ijo  obtained.  That  remedy 
was  a  decoction  prejiared  by  the  Indians 
from  a  tnic  which  they  called  .;!  ((7te(./«— be- 
lieved to  have  been  a  .species  of  spruce — but 
the  natives  of  Champlain's  day  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  remedy,  from  which  he  concluded 
that  the  tribe  which  had  employed  it  on  lie- 
half  of  t'artier  and  his  men  had  been  ex- 
terminated by  their  enemies. 

With  spring,  succours  ami  fresh  immi- 
grants arrived  from  France,  and  new  vitelity 
was  imported  into  the  little  colony.  Soon 
after  this  time,  Champlain  committed  the 
most  impolitic  act  of  his  life.  The  Hurons, 
Algon<]uin.><,  and  other  trilies  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  (  Htawa,  resolved  upon  taking 
the  war-path  against  their  enemies,  the  Iro- 
(juois,  or  Five  Nations — the  boldest,  fiercest, 
and  mast  powerful  confederacy  known  to 
Indian  history,  (.'hamplain,  ever  sinc((  Ins 
arrival  in  the  country,  had  done  his  utmost 
to  win  the  favour  of  the  natives  with  whom 
he  was  brought  more  immediately  into  con- 
tact, and  he  deemed  that  by  joining  them 
in  opposing  the  Iroquois,  who  were  a  \d- 
ing  menace  to  his  colony,  he  would  knit  the 
Hurons  and  Algonijuins  to  the  side  of  the 
King  of  France  by  permanent  and  indisso- 
luble ties.  To  some  extent  he  was  right, 
but  he  underestimated  the  strength  of  the 


foe,  an  alliance  with  whom  would  have  been 
of  more  iiiiportanee  rhan  an  alliance  with 
all  the  other  Indian  tribes  tjf  New  France. 
(Miamplain  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Hurons 
and  Algotiiiuins,  and  accompanied  them  on 
their  expedition  again.st  their  eiu'tiiies.  Uy 
80  doing  he  invoked  the  dead'y  animosity 
of  the  latter  against  the  French  I'li-  all  time 
to  come.  He  did  not  foresee  that  by  this 
one  stroke  of  policy  he  was  paving  the  way 
for  a  subse((U(^iit  alliance  btitweon  the  Iro- 
(]Uois  and  the  Fnglish. 

On  May  2Hth,  l(!0!l,  in  company  with  his 
Indian  allies,  ho  startecl  on  tlu^  expedition, 
the  immediate  results  of  vvhich  were  .so  in- 
significant— the  remote  results  of  which 
were  so  momentous.  Tlie  war-party  em- 
barked in  canoes,  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu  -then  called 
the  River  of  the  Irocjuois — and  thence  up  the 
latter  stream  to  the  lake  which  (!hamplain 
then  beheld  for  the  first  tiini',  and  which 
until  that  day  no  European  eye  had  ever 
looked  upcm.  This  picture.s(iue  sheet  of 
water  was  thenceforward  called  after  him. 
and  in  its  name  his  own  is  still  perpetuated. 
Th(!  party  held  on  their  course  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  lake,  near  to  which  .several 
Iroquois  villages  were  situated.  Tho  en- 
emy's scouts  received  intelligence  of  the 
approach  of  the  invaders,  and  advanced  to 
repel  them.  The  opposing  forces  met  in 
the  forest  on  the  south-western  shore,  not 
far  from  (!rown  Point,  on  the  moniing  of 
the  3()th  of  July.  The  Iroquois,  two  hun- 
dred in  number,  advanced  to  the  on.S(^t. 
"  Among  them,"  says  Mr.  Parkman,  "  could 
be  seen  several  chiefs,  conspicuous  by  their 
tall  plumes.  Some  bore  shields  of  wood 
and  hide,  and  .some  were  covered  with  a 
kind  of  armour  made  of  tough  twigs,  inter- 
laced with  a  vegetable  fibre,  suppo.sed  by 
Champlain  to  be  cotton.  Tho  allies,  grow- 
ing anxious,  called  with  loud  cries  for 
their  champion,  and  opened  their  ranks  that 
he  might  pass  to  tho  front.      He  did  so, 
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and  Aiivaiicinj^  before  hin  red  coinpanioriH- 
iii-iiriris  stood  n^vt^alod  to  thu  astoni.sliud 
j,'(izt'  of  tlm  Iroiiuois,  who,  buholdiiij,'  tlie 
warliko  apparition  in  their  patli,  stared  in 
iniiti'  ainii/<>in»)iit.  But  Ids  arc|iU!l)Uso  was 
levoiliid ;  thi!  report  startled  the  woods,  a 
chief  fell  dead,  and  another  by  hia  Hide 
rolled  Hition;,'  the  buslies.  Tlieii  there  arose 
from  the  allies  a  yell  which,  says  ('hani- 
plaiii,  wcjidd  have  drowned  a  thunder-clap, 
and  the  forest  was  full  of  whi/zinjr  arrows. 
For  a  iiioMiunt  the  Iroi|Uuis  stood  firm,  ancl 
sent  hack  their  arrows  lustily ;  but  when 
another  and  anotlxM'  tjuiishot  eaiiii!  from  the 
thickets  on  their  Hank  they  broke  and  tied 
in  \uicontro liable  terror.  Swifter  than 
hounds,  the  n  fore  through  the  bushes 

in    pui-suit.  ue    of   the    fronuois   were 

killed,  more  taken,      ('amp,  canoes, 

provisions,  all  were  abandoned,  am!  many 
weapons  flung  down  in  the  panic  (light. 
The  anjuebuse  had  done  its  work.  The 
victory  was  complete."  The  victorious 
allies,  much  to  the  disgust  of  Champlain, 
tort\ired  thiMr  prisoners  in  the  most  bar- 
barous fashion,  and  returned  to  Quebec, 
taking  with  them  fifty  Irofjuoia  scalps. 
Thus  was  tlie  tirst  Indian  blood  .shed  by 
the  white  man  in  Canada.  The  man  who 
shed  it  was  a  Kuropean  and  a  (Christian, 
\i  ho  had  not  even  the  excuse  of  provo- 
cation. This  is  a  matter  worth  bearing 
in  mind  when  we  road  of  the  frightful 
atrocities  committed  by  the  Iroijuois  upon 
the  whites  in  after  years.  Champlain's 
conduct  on  this  occlusion  seems  incapable  of 
defence,  and  it  was  certainly  a  very  grave 
error,  considered  simply  as  an  act  of  policy. 
The  error  was  bitterly  and  fiercely  avenged, 
and  for  every  Indian  who  fell  on  the  morn- 
ing of  that  SOth  of  July,  in  this,  the  first 
battle  fought  on  Canailian  soil  between  na- 
tives and  Europeans,  a  tenfold  penalty  waa 
exacted.  "  Thus  did  New  France  rusli  into 
collision  with  the  redoubted  warriors  of  the 
Five  Nations.  Here  was  the  beginning,  in 
32 


some  measure  <loubtless  the  cause,  of  a  long 
flucce.ssion  of  murderous  conflicts,  bearing 
havoc  and  flame  Lo  generations  yet  unborn. 
Champlain  had  i invaded  the  t'ger's  den; 
and  now,  in  smothered  fury  the  patient 
savage  would  lie  biding  his  day  of  blood." 

Six  weeks  after  the  performance  of  this 
exploit,  Champlain,  ac(!ompanied  by  Pont- 
grave,  returned  to  France.  I'pon  his  arri- 
val at  court  he  found  L)e  Monts  there,  trying 
to  secuH!  a  renewal  of  his  patent  of  mon- 
opoly, which  had  been  revoked  in  conse- 
quence of  loud  complaints  on  the  part  of 
other  French  ni'iiihants  who  wisre  <lesirous 
of  participating  in  the  profits  arising  from 
the  fur  trade.  His  ettbrts  to  obtain  a  re- 
newal proving  unsuccessful,  De  Monts  de- 
termined to  carry  on  his  scheme  of  coloni- 
zation unaided  by  royal  patronage.  Allying 
himself  with  some  affluent  merchants  of 
Rochelle,  he  fitted  out  another  expedition, 
and  once  more,  despatched  ('ham|)lain  to  the 
New  World.  Champlain,  upon  his  arrival 
at  Tadou.sac,  found  his  former  Indian  allies 
preparing  for  another  descent  upon  the  Iro- 
quois, in  which  undertaking  he  again  joined 
theiii ;  the  inducement  this  time  being  a 
promi.se  on  the  part  of  the  Iiulians  to  pilot 
him  up  the  great  streams  leading  from  the 
interior,  whereby  he  hoped  to  discover  a 
pas.sage  to  the  North  Sea,  and  thence  to 
<^hina  and  the  Indies.  In  this  second  ex- 
pedition he  was  leas  successful  than  in  the 
former  one.  The  opposing  forces  met  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Richelieu  and  St.  Law- 
rence Rivers,  and  though  Champlain's  allies 
were  ultimately  victorious,  they  sustained  a 
heavy  loss,  and  he  himself  was  wounded  in 
the  neck  by  an  arrow.  After  the  battle,  the 
torture-fires  were  lighted,  as  was  usual  on 
such  occasions,  and  Chainplain  for  the  first 
time  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  horrora  of 
cannibali.sm. 

He  soon  afterwards  began  his  preparations 
for  an  expedition  up  the  Ottawa,  but  just  as 
he  was  about  to  start  on  the  journey,  a  ship 
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arrived  from  France  with  intelligence  that 
King  Henry  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  dagger 
of  Ravaillac.  The  accession  of  a  new  sover- 
eign to  the  French  throne  might  materially 
affect  De  Monts's  ability  to  continue  his 
schemi^  and  Champlain  once  more  set  sail 
for  France  to  confer  with  his  patron.  The 
late  king,  while  deeming  it  impolitic  to  con- 
tinue the  monopoly  in  J)e  Monts's  favour, 
had  always  countenanced  the  latter's  coloni- 
zation schemes  in  New  France ;  but  upon 
Champlain's  arrival  he  found  that  with  the 
death  of  Henry  IV.  De  Monts's  court  intlu- 
ence  had  ceased,  and  that  his  western  scheme 
must  stand  or  fall  on  its  own  merits.  (!ham- 
plain,  in  order  to  retrieve  his  patnm's  for- 
tunes as  far  as  might  be,  again  returned  to 
Canada  in  the  following  spring,  resolved  to 
build  a  trading  post  far  up  the  St.  Lawrence, 
whore  it  would  be  ersily  acce.ssible  to  the 
Indian  hunters  on  the  Ottawa.  The  spot 
■selected  waa  near  the  site  of  the  former  vil- 
lage of  Hochelaga,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  two  great  rivers  of  Canada.  The  post 
was  built  on  the  site  now  occi  ;)ied  by  the 
hospital  of  the  Grey  Nuns  of  Montreal,  and 
even  before  its  erection  was  completed  a 
horde  of  rival  French  traders  appeared  on 
the  scene.  This  drove  ('liamplain  once  more 
back  to  France,  but  he  soon  found  that  the 
ardour  of  De  Monts  for  colonization  had 
cooled,  and  that  he  was  not  disposed  to 
concern  himself  further  in  the  enterprise. 
Champlain,  iK'ing  thus  left  to  his  own  re- 
sources, determined  to  seek  another  patron, 
and  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  sympathy  of 
the  t/ount  de  Soissons,  who  obtained  the 
appointment  of  Lieutenant-General  of  New 
France,  and  invested  Chami)lain  with  the 
functions  of  that  office  a.s  his  deputy.  The 
Count  did  not  long  survive,  but  Henry  de 
Bourbon,  Prince  of  Cond(5,  succeeded  to  his 
privileges,  and  continued  Champlain  in  his 
high  office.  In  the  spring  of  1013  Cham- 
plain again  betook  himself  to  ( 'anada,  and 
arrived  at  Quebec  early  in  May.      Before 


the  end  of  the  month  he  started  on  his  long- 
deferred  tour  of  western  exploration.  Tak- 
ing with  him  two  canoes,  containing  an 
Indian  and  four  Frenchmen,  he  ascended 
the  Ottawa  in  the  hope  of  reaching  China 
and  Japan  by  way  of  Hudson's  Bay.  which 
had  been  discovered  by  Hendrick  Hiulson 
only  three  years  before.  In  undertaking 
this  journey  Champlain  had  been  misled  by 
a  French  impostor  called  Nicholas  Vignan, 
who  professed  to  have  explored  the  rrate 
far  inland  beyond  the  head  watei's  of  the 
Ottawa,  which  river,  he  averred,  had  its 
source  in  a  lake  connected  with  the  North 
Sea.  The  enthusiastic  explorer,  relying  upon 
the  good  faith  of  Vignan,  proceeded  west- 
ward to  beyond  Lake  ( 'oulange,  and  after  a 
tedious  and  perilous  voyage,  stopped  to  con- 
fer with  Te.ssouat,  an  Indian  chief,  whose 
tribe  inhabited  that  remote  region.  This 
potentate,  upon  being  apprised  of  the  object 
of  their  journey,  undeceived  Chamj)lain  as 
to  Vignan's  character  for  veracity,  and  satis- 
fied him  that  the  Frenchman  had  never 
passed  farther  west  than  Tessouat's  own 
dominions.  Vignan,  after  a  good  deal  of 
prevarication,  confessed  that  his  story  was 
false,  and  that  what  the  Indian  chief  had 
stated  was  a  simple  fact,  (.'liamplain,  weary 
and  disgusted,  abandoned  his  exploration, 
and  returneil  to  Quebec,  leaving  Vignan 
with  the  Indians  in  thc^  wilderne.sses  of  the 
Upper  Ottawa. 

His  ne.xt  visit  to  France,  winch  took 
place  during  the  sununer  of  the  same  year, 
was  fraught  with  important  results  to  the 
colony.  A  new  company  was  formeil  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Prinets  of  Coiide,  and  a 
scheme  was  laid  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel  among  the  Indians  by  means  of  Re- 
collet  nnssionaries  to  be  .sent  out  from  France 
for  the  purpose.  These,  who  were  the  first 
priests  who  settled  in  Canada,  came  out 
with  Champlain  in  May,  Kil.j.  A  province 
was  assigned  to  each  of  them,  and  they  at 
once  entered  upon  the  duties  of  their  respec- 
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tive  mi'-viions.  One  of  them  settled  amontr 
the  Montagnais,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Saguenay ;  two  of  them  remained  at  Que- 
bec ;  and  the  fourth,  whose  name  was  Le 
Oaron,  betook  himself  to  the  far  western 
wiltls.  (yhaniplain  then  entered  upon  a 
more  extended  tour  of  westward  explora- 
tion than  any  he  had  hitherto  undertaken. 
Aecompanieil  by  an  interpreter  and  a  num- 
ber of  Alnjonquins  as  guides,  he  again  as- 
cended tlie  Ottawa,  passed  the  Isle  of  AUu- 
niettcs,  anil  thence  to  Lake  Nipissing.  After 
a  short  stay  here  he  continued  his  journey, 
and  descended  the  stream  since  known  as 
French  River,  into  tlie  inlet  of  Lake  Huron 
now  called  the  Georgian  Bay.  Paddling 
soiithward  pa.st  the  innumerable  islands  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  bay,  he  lauded 
near  the  present  site  of  Penetang\iishene, 
and  thence  followed  an  Indian  trail  leading 
through  the  ancient  country  of  the  Hurons, 
now  forming  the  northern  part  of  the  county 
of  Sinicoe,  and  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
county  of  Grey.  This  country  contained 
seventeen  or  eighteen  villages,  and  a  popu- 
lation, including  women  and  children,  of 
about  twenty  thousand.  One  of  the  villages 
visited  by  Ohamplain,  called  Cahiague,  oc- 
cujjied  a  site  near  the  present  town  of 
Orillia.  At  another  village,  called  Carha- 
gouha,  some  distance  farther  west,  the  ex- 
plorer found  the  Recollct  friar  Le  Caron, 
who  had  accompanied  him  from  France 
onl_,  a  few  months  beforo  as  above  men- 
tioned. And  here,  on  the  12th  of  August, 
I6I0,  Le  Caron  celebrated,  in  Champlain's 
presence,  the  first  mass  ever  heard  in  the 
wilderness  of  western  Cfinada. 

After  spending  some  time  in  the  Huron 
country,  Ohamplain  accompanied  the  natives 
on  an  expedition  againnt  their  hereditary 
foes,  the  Iroquois,  whose  domain  occupied 
what  is  now  the  central  and  western  part 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  Crossing  Lake 
Gouchiching  and  coasting  down  the  north- 
eastern shore  of  Lake  Simcoe    they  made 


their  way  across  country  to  tlie  Bay  of 
Quinte,  themjc  into  Lake  Ontario,  and 
thence  into  the  enemy's  coimtry.  Having 
landed,  they  concealed  their  canoes  in  the 
woods  and  marched  inland.  On  the  10th 
of  October  they  came  to  a  Seneca*  village 
j  on  or  near  a  lake  which  was  probably  Lake 
Canandaigua.  The  Hurons  attacked  the 
village,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  fierce 
j  Iroquois,  Ohamplain  him.self  being  .several 
times  wounded  in  the  as.sault.  The  inva- 
i  ding  war-party  then  retreated  and  aban- 
J  doned  the  campaign,  returning  to  where 
they  had  hidden  their  canoes,  in  which  they 
!  embarked  and  made  the  best  of  their  way 
I  back  across  Lake  Ontario,  where  the  party 
broke  up.  The  Hurons  had  promised  Cham- 
plain  that  if  he  would  accompany  them  on 
their  expedition  against  the  Iroquois  they 
would  afterwards  furni.sh  him  with  an  e.s- 
cort  back  to  Quebec.  This  promise  they 
now  declined  to  make  good.  Champlain's 
prestige  as  an  invincible  champion  was 
gone,  and,  wounded  and  dispirited,  he  was 
compelled  to  accompany  them  back  to  their 
country  near  Lake  Simcoe,  where  he  spent 
the  winter  in  the  lodge  of  Durantal,  one  of 
their  chiefs.  Upon  his  return  to  Quebec  in 
the  following  year  he  was  welcomed  as  one 
risen  from  the  dead. 

Hitherto,  Champlain's  love  of  adventure 
had  led  him  to  de\  ote  more  attention  to  ex- 
ploration than  to  the  consolidation  of  his 
power  in  New  France.  He  determined  to 
change  his  policy  in  this  respect,  and  crossed 
over  to  France  to  induce  a  larger  emigra- 
tion. In  July,  1C20,  he  i-eturned  with 
Madame  de  Ohamplain,  who  was  received 
with  great  demonstrations  of  respect  and 
affection  by  the  Indians  upon  her  arrival 
at  Quebec.  Ohamplain  found  that  the 
colony   had   rather   retrograded    than  ad- 

*The  Heiiecart  were  nne  of  tlie  Five  Nntit)nH  eomiKtHing 
tlie  leiUiulitalile  IriHiunix  Coiifeileracy.  The  Timcarora« 
joined  the  League  in  ITI.'i,  and  it  i»  iiubswiuently  kuuwn 
in  hixtnry  an  the  "Six  Nations," 
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vanced  during  his  absence,  ami  for  some 
time  after  hia  return  various  causes  contrib- 
uted to  retard  its  prosperity.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  1(521*  tlio  Kuropean  population 
of  N(!\v  France  numbered  only  forty-eight 
persons.  Rival  trading  coinpanien  con- 
tinued to  fight  for  the  suprtiuiacy  in  the 
colony,  and  any  man  less  patient  and  per- 
severing than  the  Father  of  New  France 
would  liave  abandoned  his  sfhemes  in  des- 
pair. This  untoward  state  of  things  con- 
tiutied  until  H127,  wlieu  an  as.sociation, 
known  to  history  by  the  name  of  "  The 
Company  of  the  One  Hundred  As,sociates," 
was  furmi'd  luider  the  patronage  ()f  the 
great  (./'ardinal  Richelieu.  The  association 
was  invested  with  the  Vice-royalty  of  New 
France  and  Florida,  together  with  very  ex- 
tensive au.xiliary  privileges,  including  a 
monopoly  of  the  fur  trade,  the  right  to  con- 
fer titles  and  appoint  judges,  and  generally 
to  carry  on  tlio  government  of  tlie  colony. 
In  return  for  these  truly  vice-legal  privi- 
leges the  company  undertook  to  send  out  a 
large  ntunber  of  colonists,  and  to  provide 
them  with  the  necessaries  of  life  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  after  which  land  enough  for 
their  support  and  grain  wherewith  to  plant 
it  was  to  be  given  them.  Champlain  him- 
self was  appointed  Governor.  Tiiis  great 
company  was  scarcely  organized  before  war 
broke  out  betwe(!n  France  and  England. 
The  English  resolved  upon  the  conquest  of 
C^'anada,  and  sent  out  a  fleet  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence under  the  command  of  Sir  David 
Kertk.  The  fleet  having  arrived  before 
Quebec,  its  commander  demanded  from 
Champlain  a  surrender  of  the  place,  and  as 
the  Governor's  supply  of  food  and  ammuni- 
tion was  too  small  to  enable  him  to  .sustain 
a  siege,  he  signed  a  capitulation  and  sur- 
rendered. He  then  hastened  to  France, 
where  he  influenced  the  cabinet  to  stipulate 

•III  thiH  year,  Kiittai'lif,  »iiii  (if  AlirHlmni  niiil  MaiKBrct 
Miirtiii,  tlie  Hrxt  clillj  of  Kurui>eaii  parentage  bom  in 
Caiiaila,  wan  lioiii  at  lju«beu. 


for  the  restoration  of  Canada  to  the  French 
Crown,  in  the  articles  of  peace  which  were 
shortly  afterwards  negotiated  between  the 
two  powers.  In  1(!.'}2  this  restoration  was 
ert'ected,  ami  next  year  ('hami>lain  again 
returned  in  the  capacity  of  Governor.  From 
this  time  forward  he  strove  to  promote  the 
prasperity  of  the  colony  by  every  means  in 
his  power.  Among  the  moans  whereby  he 
zealously  strove  to  effect  this  object  was  the 
establishment  of  Jesuit  missions  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Indians.  Among  other 
missions  so  established  was  that  in  the  far 
we.stern  Huron  country,  around  which  the 
Rdatlons  des  Jeanitea  have  cast  such  a  halo 
of  romance. 

The  Father  of  New  France  did  not  live 
to  gather  nnich  fruit  from  the  crop  which 
he  had  sown.  His  life  of  incessant  fatigue 
at  last  proved  too  nnich  even  for  his  vigor- 
ous fi'ame.  After  an  illness  which  lasted 
for  ten  weeks,  he  died  on  Christmas  Day, 
I();}.T,at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  His  beau- 
tiful young  wife,  who  had  shared  his  exile 
for  four  yeai-s,  returned  to  France. 

But  few  particulars  liave  t)een  preserval 
with  reference  to  Madame  d(!  Champlain's 
life.  Her  maiden  name  was  Helen  Boullo, 
and  she  was  the  sister  of  a  friend  and  fellow- 
navigator  of  her  husban<l's.  After  her  re- 
turn to  France  she  renounced  the  Protestant 
faith,  and  bet.'ame  a  dcvo\it  Roman  Catholic. 
Having  resolved  upon  adopting  a  conven- 
tual life,  she  l)ecame  an  Ih'suline  nun,  under 
the  name  of  Mother  Helen  de  St.  Augu.stiiu". 
She  founded  a  convent  at  Meaux,  in  which 
she  immured  herself  during  the  remainder 
of  her  life.  She  survived  her  husband 
nearly  nineteen  years,  and  died  on  the  20th 
of  December,  16.54,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six. 
There  was  no  issue  of  the  marriage,  and  the 
patrimony,  desceniled  to  a  cousin  of  the 
Founder  of  New  France. 

Champlain's  body  was  interred  in  the 
vaults  of  a  little  Recollet  church  in  the 
Lower   Town.      This  church    was    subse- 
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quently  burned  to  the  ground,  and  its  very- 
site  was  not  certainly  known  until  recent 
times.  In  the  year  lcS(57  soino  workmen 
wore  employed  in  laying  water-pipes  be- 
neath the  flight  of  stairs  called  "  Breakneck 
Steps,"  leadingfrom  Mountain  Hill  to  Little 
C'hamplain  street.  Under  a  grating  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps  they  discovered  the  vaults 
of  the  old  RecoUet  church,  with  the  remains 
of  the  Father  of  New  France  enclo.sed. 

Independently  of  his  energy,  perseve- 
rance and  fortitude  as  an  explorer,  Samuel 
de  Champlain  was  a  man  of  considerable 
mark,  and  earntjd  for  himself  an  imperish- 
able name  in  C/anadian  history.  Ho  wrote 
several  important  works  which,  in  spite  of 
many  rlefects,  b(!ar  the  stamp  of  no  ordin- 
ary mind.  His  engaging  in  war  with  the 
Iroquois  was  a  fatal  error,  but  it  arose  from 
the  peculiar  position  in  which  he  found 
him.self  placed  at  the  outset  of  his  western 
career,  and  it  is  diflieult  to  see  how  any- 
thing short  of  actual  expei'ience  could  have 
made  his  error  manifest.  The  purity  of 
his  life  W8s  proverbial,  and  was  the  theme 
of  comment  among  his  survivors  for  years 
after  his  death.  He  foresaw  that  his 
adopted  country  was  destined  for  a  glori- 
ous future.  "  The  flourishing  cities  and 
towns  of  this  Dominion,"  says  one  of  his 
eulogists,  "  are  enduring  mcmuments  to  his 
foresight ;  and  the  waters  of  the  beautiful 
lake  that  bears  his  name  chant  the  most 
fitting  requiem  to  his  memory,  as  they 
break  in  perpetual  murmurings  on  their 
shores."   • 

This  .sketch  would  be  incomplete  without 
some  reference  to  the  mysterious  astrolalie 
which  wa.s  found  about  thirteen  years  ago, 
and  which  is  supposed  by  some  persons  to 
have  been  lost  by  Champlain  on  the  occa- 
sion of  hia  first  voyage  up  the  Ottawa  in 
1013,  as  recounted  in  the  preceding  pages. 
The  facts  of  the  case  may  be  compressed 
into  few  words,  although  they  have  given 
ri.se  to  many  learned  dis(iuisitions  which, 


up  to  the  present  time,  have  been  barren  of 
any  useful  or  satisfactory  result. 

In  the  month  of  August,  liSfi7,  some  men 
were  engaged  in  cultivating  a  piece  of  ground 
on  the  rear  half  of  lot  number  twelve,  in  the 
second  range  of  the  township  of  Ross,  in  the 
county  of  Renfrew,  Ontario.  While  turning 
up  the  soil,  one  of  them — the  actual  settler 
upon  the  property,  we  believe^came  upon 
a  queer  looking  in.strument,  which  upon 
examination  proved  to  be  an  astrolabe — an 
instrument  ii.sed  in  former  times  to  mark 
the  position  of  the  stars,  and  to  assist  in 
computing  latitudes,  but  long  since  gone  out 
of  use.  Upon  its  face  was  engraved  the 
date  1603 — the  identical  year  when  Cham- 
plain first  sailed  from  his  native  land  for 
New  France,  in  company  with  Pontgrave. 
Of  the  antiijuity  of  the  instrument,  no  one 
who  has  carefully  exaniiniKi  it,  as  the  pre- 
sent writer  has  ha<l  the  privilege  of  doing, 
will  entertain  any  doubt,  even  in  these  days 
when  manufactories  exist  for  the  p)'oduction 
of  "  genuine  Old  Masters  "  and  other  antique 
curios  at  a  few  ilays'  notice,  and  at  a  very 
moderate  price.  At  the  time  of  its  discovery 
it  had  evidently  been  undisturbed  for  a  very 
long  perioil  of  tixne.  It  lay  several  inches 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  being  im- 
bedded in  decayed  vegetaljle  matter.  The 
brass  or  bell-metal  (jf  which  it  is  composed 
is,  however,  wimilerfully  hard  and  imper- 
vious to  the  action  of  time  and  atmospheric 
influences,  so  that  it  is  in  an  excellent  state 
of  preservation.  It  is  now  in  the  po.ssession 
of  Mr.  Richard  S.  Cassels,  of  Toronto,  who 
obtained  it  from  the  settler  by  whom  it  was 
discovered  in  1867. 

Now,  Champlain's  first  journey  up  the 
Ottawa  was  made  in  the  summer  of  1613, 
and  he  undoubtedly  passed  over  or  near 
the  identical  spot  where  the  astrolabe  was 
found.  It  is  claimed  that  this  instrument 
belonged  to  Champlain,  and  that  it  was  lost 
by  him  in  this  place.  In  support  of  the 
claim  it  is  represented  that  Champlain's  lati- 
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tudes  were  always  coinpiitod  with  reason- 
able exactness  up  to  tlie  time  of  his  passing; 
throiigli  the  portage  of  which  the  plot  of 
ground  whereon  the  instrument  was  found 
forms  a  part ;  whereas  the  solitary  compu- 
tation sulwcqucntly  made  hy  him  during 
tlie  journey  is  so  erroneous  as  to  be  strongly 
suL'trestive  of  guesswork — so  erroneous,  in- 
deed,  as  to  have  led  some  readers  of  his 
journal  very  seriously  astray  in  following 
out  his  course.  This,  in  reality,  is  all  the 
evidence  to  be  found  as  to  the  ownership  of 
the  astrolabe,  tho\igh  there  are  otiier  minute 
ciroimstances  wiiicli  lend  some  degree  of 
pla\isil)ility  to  the  cherished  theory.  Taken 
by  itself,  it  is  reasonably  strong  circumstan- 
tial evidence.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be 
contended  that  astrolabes  had  pretty  well 
gone  out  of  use  before  the  year  1(J18,  and 
that  t'hamplain  was  a  man  not  likely  to  be 
behind  his  times  in  the  matter  of  .scientific 
appliances.  Still,  sucli  instruments  were 
doubtless  employed  l)y  French  explorers 
long  subseipient  to  Champlain's  time,  and 
the  Baron  Lahontan  recortls  his  having  em- 
ployed one  on  his  western  explorations  so 
late  as  the  year  1(587 — seventy-four  yeai-s 


subsequent  to  Champlain's  first  voyage  up 
the  Ottawa.  But  the  .strongest  argument 
is  to  be  f(nind  in  the  fact  that  ('hamplain's 
journal,  which  contain.^  minute  details  of 
everything  that  hapi)ened  from  day  to  day, 
makes  no  allusion  whatever  to  his  having 
lost  his  astrolal)e — a  circumstance,  it  would 
seem,  not  very  likely  to  hav(^  be<'n  omitted 
if  any  such  lo.ss  had  actually  occiirred.  A 
nundn^r  of  sibber  cups,  on  'vhieh  crests  or 
coats  of  arms  arc  said  to  luive  been  engraviMJ, 
were  also  found  at  the  same  time  and  place  ; 
and  it  has  In^en  conjectured  that  they  also 
belonged  to  the  Father  of  New  France. 
Unfortunately  for  the  verification  of  the 
theory,  the  finder  of  this  treasure-trove, 
little  suspecting  that  it  could  have  any  ex- 
traordinary value  or  importance,  sold  it  to 
a  pedler  for  old  silver,  and  the  cups  were 
melted  down  before  they  had  Iteen  seen  by 
any  one  interested  in  the  settlement  of 
archieological  problems.  The  question  is 
of  course  an  open  one,  and  has  given  rise, 
as  has  already  been  .said,  to  much  di.scus- 
.sion  auiong  Canadian  arclueologists.  It  is, 
however,  of  little  historical  importance,  and 
needs  no  further  allusion  in  these  pages. 
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THE  VERY  REV.  GEORGE  MONRO  GRANT,  D.D., 


PRINCIPAL  OF  QUEEN'S  UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE,  KINGSTON. 


I) 


R.  (iRANT  has  for  some  years  past 
occupioil  a  proiiiinent  place  in  the 
Presbyterian  pulpit  of  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces. He  has  more  recently  obtained 
still  wider  recognition,  not  merely  as  an 
earnest  and  effective  preacher,  but  likewise 
as  an  author,  and  a  zealous  educational  re- 
former. He  was  born  on  the  22nd  of 
December,  18.'}."),  at  Albion  Mines,  or,  fus  it 
is  sometimes  called,  Stellarton,  a  mining 
village  situated  on  East  River,  in  the  county 
of  Pietou,  Nova  Scotia,  about  a  hundred 
miles  to  the  north-east  of  Halifax.  At  the 
time  of  his  birth,  liis  father,  a  native  of 
Scotlanc\  taught  a  .school  in  the  village,  and 
was  known  as  a  man  of  ability  and  high 
character.  A  few  years  later  the  family 
removed  to  the  town  of  Pietou.  In  the 
early  days  of  his  boyhood  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  attended  Pietou  Academy,  where 
the  foundation  of  his  educational  training 
may  be  said  to  have  been  laid.  While  a 
student  at  that  in.stitution  he  was  known 
for  a  remarkably  clever  lad  who  could  learn 
his  lessons  without  effort,  but  who  was  not 
conspicuous  for  devotion  to  his  studies.  A 
gentleman  who  is  entitled  to  speak  author- 
itatively with  regard  to  this  period  in  Master 
Oeorge  Grant's  life,  says  that  he  was  fonder 
of  play  than  of  his  lessons,  and  always  ready 
for  a  scramble,  a  holiday,  or  a  iight,  at  a 
moment's  notice.  Ho  was  imjn  tuoiis  and 
pugnacious,  and  had  several  peri  lo\is  adven- 
tures such  as  do  not  commonly  fall  to  a 


boy's  lot.  On  ona  occasion  he  was  thrown 
into  the  East  River,  at  Pietou,  by  a  big  boy 
with  whom  he  had  been  fighting,  and  to 
whom  he  refused  to  acknowledge  him.self 
beaten.  His  antagonist  left  him  to  scramble 
out  of  the  river  or  drown,  as  luck  might 
have  it.  Drowned  he  would  inevitably  have 
been  had  it  not  beim  for  the  opportune 
arrival  of  his  father  on  the  scene  of 
action.  The  effects  of  another  boyish 
freak  were  destined  to  accompany  him 
through  life.  He  and  some  of  his  play- 
fellows, for  the  mere  love  of  mischief,  were 
experimenting  with  a  hay-cutter,  in  the 
absence  of  its  owner.  George  Grant's  right 
hand  wtus  caught  by  the  knife  and  taken 
completely  off.  This  was  at  the;  time  re- 
gariled  as  a  serious  loss,  but  "  use  doth  breed 
habit  in  man,"  and  by  the  time  the  wound 
was  healed  he  could  use  his  left  hand  with 
such  facility  that  he  scarcely  felt  the  want 
of  that  he  had  lost.  The  deprivation  has 
never  seriously  inconvenienced  him,  and  he 
has  been  known  to  say :  "  J  do  not  know 
what  I  would  do  with  a  second  hand  if  I 
ha<l  it." 

Even  the  loss  of  his  hand  did  not  deter 
him  from  subsequently  engaging  in  many 
freaks  of  mischief,  some  of  which  were  at- 
tended with  more  or  less  disaster.  He  was 
so  constantly  injuring  himself  in  some  way 
or  other  that  doubts  were  felt  and  expressed 
by  his  relatives  a.s  to  whether  he  would 
live  to  reach  manhood.     But,  notwithstand- 
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ing  his  reckless  jollity  and  love  of  frolic, 
there  was  from  the  very  tirst  an  earnest 
side  to  his  character.  He  had  stronij  re- 
ligous  impressions,  and  from  his  earliest 
years  had  resolved  that  his  life  should  be 
devoted  to  the  (christian  ministry.  He  had 
even  at  one  time  .serious  thoughts — prob- 
ably inspired  by  the  perusal  of  .some  book 
of  travels  —  of  becoming  a  missioniiry. 
While  attending  Pictou  Academy,  his  per- 
petual freaks  of  fun  and  mischief,  and  the 
frecjuent  unpli'a.sant  predicaments  in  which 
he  contrived  to  embroil  himself,  did  not 
prevent  him  from  paying  due  attention  to 
his  les.sons.  He  secured  more  than  his 
share  of  prizes,  and  was  regarded  as  a  youth 
of  exceptionally  brilliant  parts,  who  would 
make  a  tigure  in  the  world  if  he  could  only 
bo  got  to  apply  himself  steadily.  In  those 
day.s,  the  one  great  prize  at  the  Academy 
was  a  silver  medal,  known  as  the  "  Primrose 
medal,"  from  the  name  of  the  donor,  Mr. 
James  Primrose.  It  was  awarded  for  pro- 
ficiency in  Arithmetic.  Master  Grant 
gained  it,  and  carried  it  home  to  his  mother 
with  a  full  heart.  Since  his  arrival  at 
years  of  maturity,  he  has  been  known  to 
say  that  all  the  prizes  hi;  has  since  gained 
in  the  course  of  his  pa-ssage  through  life 
have  seemed  very  commonplace  affairs  in- 
deed to  him,  when  compareil  with  the  Prim- 
rose medal  at  Pictou  Academy.  The  only 
other  occasion  which  sent  anything  like  a 
correspondent  glow  of  pride  through  his 
bosom  was  when  one  of  the  masters  in  the 
Pictou  Academy  pointed  him  out  to  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province — who 
was  visiting  the  institution — as  "  the  best 
fighter  of  his  age  in  the  .school." 

In  his  sixteenth  year  he  began  to  attend 
the  West  River  Seminary  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Nova  Scotia.  Here  he 
was  drilletl  in  classics  and  ))hilo.sophy  by 
Professor  Ross,  now  Principal  of  Dalhousie 
College,  Halifax.  He  has  ever  retained  a 
deep  sense  of  his  scholastic  obligations  to 


this  gentleman,  whime  teachings  he  found 
of  inestimable  value  in  after  years  when  he 
became  a  student  at  the  University  of 
(Ha-sgow.  He  remained  at  the  Seminary 
two  years,  spemling  the  interval  between 
the  sessions  in  teaching  .school,  and  thercl)y 
unconsciously  fitting  himself  for  the  impor- 
tant and  honourable  duties  which  were  to 
ilevolve  upon  him  later  in  life.  Having 
completed  his  studies  at  the  Seminary  he 
was  elected  by  the  CJomnutteo  of  the  Synod 
of  Nova  Scotia  as  one  of  four  bursars  to  be 
sent  to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  to  be 
fitted  for  the  ministry  of  th<^  I'resbyterian 
Church.  He  eagerly  availed  himself  of  the 
privilege  afforded  him,  and,  having  l)arely 
comjdeteil  his  cighttn^nth  year,  repaired  to 
Scotland.  Having  reached  his  destination, 
he  began  a  course  of  hard  study  which 
lasted  for  eight  years. 

His  career  at  the  I'nivinsity  of  (Jla.sgow 
was  distinguished  by  exceptional  brilliancy, 
and  long  before  it  had  come  to  a  close  he 
might  truly  have  been  regarded  as,  for  his 
years,  a  .sound  and  accompli.shed  scholar. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  about 
him  was  his  versatility.  His  triumphs  were 
not  restricted  to  any  one  particular  branch 
of  study,  and  were  not  even  confined  to 
scholastic  pursuits  at  all.  He  was  as  fond 
of  fun  in  the.se  years  as  he  had  ever  Insen 
in  the  old  times  at  Pictou  Academy,  but  the 
mere  love  of  mischief  and  frolic  had  become 
mellowed  into  something  more  befitting 
his  age  and  pursuits.  He  was  fond  of 
athletics,  and,  when  circumstances  were 
propitious,  was  delighted  enough  to  ex- 
change a  severe  morning  at  dry  metaphysics 
or  Greek  hexameters  for  a  lively  game  of 
football.  H(;  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of 
popularity  among  his  fellow-students,  and 
was  not  only  liked  as  a  thoroughly  good 
fellow,  but  respected  a-s  a  young  man  of 
deep  and  sincere  convictions.  He  was  a 
diligent  and  successful  student  in  all  his 
classes ;  in   many  taking  first  prizes ;    in 
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fow,  if  any,  ootninK  out  without  distinction. 
He  t<joi<  lii^lieHt  hunours  in  IMiilosopiiy  in 
lii.s  oxaniiniitiun  I'or  lii.i  niiistor'H  decree — a 
dlHtinction  whicli  liad  not  Imenachit^ved  for 
Hvu  or  six  yisars  previously,  and  wiiicli 
could  only  be  won  by  poHHinjf  the  written 
and  oral  exaniinationH  without  niakiii;;  a 
,sinj<le  mistake.  He  al.so  carried  off  tlie 
first  prizes  in  Classics,  Moral  Philosophy,  anil 
Cheniistry,  and  the  .second  prize  in  Loyic. 
While  att(^ndin<^r  the  Divinity  chusses  he  not 
only  gained  some  of  the  best  prizes,  but 
carried  off,  along  with  .several  other  of  the 
University  prizes,  the  Lord  Rector's  prize 
of  thirty  guineas  for  the  bjst  es.say  on 
Hindoo  Literature  and  I'hilo.sophy.  He 
entered  with  keen  zest  into  the  contests  on 
the  occasions  of  the  election  of  a  Lord 
Rector,  and  was  an  indefatigable  partisan. 
Nothing  could  resist  his  vehemence  and  in- 
fluence over  his  fellow-students.  He  was  al- 
ways on  the  sid(,'  of  niaidines.s  ;  an<l  it  says 
much  for  hitn  that  he  concurrently  filled  the 
high  oftices  of  President  of  the  Conservative 
Club,  of  the  Missionary  Society,  and  of  the 
Football  Club;  a  testimony  of  the  apprecia- 
tion by  his  fellow-stu<ients  of  his  platform 
eloquence,  his  religious  convictions,  and  his 
love  of  I'anly  sport.  He  also  engaged  zeal- 
ously in  two  work  of  a  private  tutor  in  some 
of  the  infiueiitial  families  of  the  city  ;  so 
that  at  the  end  of  his  coiu'se  he  could  look 
proudly  on  the  fact  that  he  had  not  only 
supported  himself  during  his  attendance  at 
College,  but  was  able  to  return  the  money 
which  the  Bunsary  Fund  of  hi.s  native  Prov- 
ince had  advanced  on  his  l)ehalf. 

Upon  the  completion  of  his  tlieological 
studies  lie  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  His  brilliant  success 
at  the  University  had  inspired  him  with  a 
strong  desire  to  devote  his  time  an<l  strength 
to  literary  work  in  the  old  country.  He 
had  great  aptitude  for  the  literary  calling, 
and  had  he  followed'the  bent  of  his  inclina- 
tions he  would  doubtless  have  made  a  name 
83 


for  himself  in  the  world  of  letters.  He  had 
contributed  to  the  (iiiusgow  Uniri'i-mlij 
Alfnim,  a  literary  nuigazine  conducted  by 
the  students,  and  had  received  overtures  to 
write  for  more  pretentious  and  widely- 
known  periodicals.  Position  and  speedy 
preferment  in  his  sacred  chilling  were  al.so 
offered  him  iit  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic ; 
but  he  was  a  C'anadian  by  preference  as 
well  as  b}'  birth,  and  determined  that  tlie 
rest  of  his  life  shoidd  be  spent  in  his  native 
land.  He  probably  remembered,  too,  that 
he  had  Ix-en  sent  over  to  Glasgow  with  a 
special  view  to  his  ultimately  devotiiig 
himself  to  the  service  of  the  Presbyterian 
('hurch  in  Canada;  and,  tliough  his  pt-cuni- 
aiy  obligations  to  the  Bursary  Fund  had 
been  discharged,  he  not  unnaturally  felt 
that  (Janada  had  the  first  claim  to  his 
services.  Duty  anil  inclination  concurring, 
he  returned  to  his  native  country  early  in 
1H(!1.  Lnmediately  upon  his  arrival  he  was 
appointed  a  missionary  in  tlu!  county  of 
Pictou.  He  threw  him.self  ardently  into  his 
work,  and  with  happy  rcsiUts.  A  few 
months  afterwards  a  more  extendeft  spliere 
of  usefulness  was  opened  to  him  in  Prince 
Edward  Island,  where  he  spent  the  In-st 
part  of  two  years.  In  the  month  of  May, 
IHCiti,  he  was  inducted  into  the  [lastorate  of 
St.  Matthew's  Church,  Halifax,  which  he 
retained  until  his  appointment  to  his  present 
position  in  1X77.  The  fourteen  years  of 
his  incumbency  were  busy  ones,  and  have 
left  abundant  traces  behind  them.  He  was 
a  director  of  Dalhousie  College,  a  trustee 
of  the  Theological  Seminary,  a  member 
of  the  various  committees  of  Presbytery 
and  Synod,  a  zealous  advocate  of  union, 
and  chairman,  secretary,  or  member  of 
various  benevolent  .societies.  His  love  of 
literature  remained  unabated,  but  his  active 
life  did  not  admit  of  his  devoting  much 
time  to  it,  as  he  was  so  fully  occupied  with 
parochial,  philanthropic  and  churcli  work 
more  immediate!/  connected  with  his  chosen 
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profession.  When  firnt  in<luott»c1  into  tlio 
pawtorate  of  St.  Matthew's  t'hiirch  thf  (•on\- 
municants  wore  only  on<'  hundred  and  Hf- 
t«on  in  nninh''*-  Wh'-ii  \w  rt'.si;;ni'(I  it  foiir- 
tc'tui  years  a  'ds  the  nuuiixjr  liiid  more 

than  treblea  xlie  coiigrojc^ation  ha<l  for 
Home  years  previously  raised  a  sum  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  annually,  half  for  conjjro- 
gational  purposes,  and  the  other  half  for 
educational  and  other  kimlred  objects.  That 
this  state  of  thinj^s  was  largely  liroujjht  about 
by  tlu!  zeal,  energy  and  great  personal  popu- 
larity of  the  pastor  is  universally  aeknow- 
ledgeil.  He  laboured  unremittingly  at  va- 
rious charitable  projects  connected  with  his 
churcli.  As  (Jimvener  of  the  Home  Mis- 
sion Hoard  he  in  four  years  reduced  the 
amount  drawn  from  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land from  »6,r)00  a  year  to  *1,000.  This 
was  accomp)'-  bed  by  means  of  effic^icious 
appeals  to  t'  blic,  and  without  any  dimi- 
nution of  '  irie.s  of  the  ministers.  A 
volume  migi.  .^  written  recounting  Ins 
many  other  services  in  the  cause  of  religion, 
education  and  charitable  work.s.  In  l.S7() 
he  began  to  act  on  the  Committee  appointed 
to  ert'ect  the  union  of  the  four  branches  of 
the  Canada  Presbyterian  Church.  The  pro- 
ject gave  ri.se  to  long  n*!gotiations,  numerous 
conferences,  ami  an  immense  mass  of  c(jrreH- 
pondence,  in  all  of  which  Mr.  Grant  took 
his  full  share.  The  union  was  finally 
eflected  in  187"),  and  Mr.  Grant,  as  Modera- 
tor, subscribed  the  articles  for  the  Kirk 
Synod.  During  the  following  year  he  was 
Convener,  Secretary  or  Member  of  the 
Foreign  Missions'  Committee  of  the  united 
Church,  the  Home  Mission  Board,  the  Young 
Men's  Bursary  Fund,  the  Committee  on 
Supplements,  the  Board  of  Superintendence 
of  the  Divinity  Hall,  the  Senate  of  the 
Hall,  the  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Fund,  and 
the  Hunter  Trust.  He  also  took  an  active 
part  in  the  management  of  many  other 
local  charitable  associations,  conspicuous 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Hali- 


fax A.sflociation  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor, 
the  Dispensary,  the  Boys'  Industrial  School, 
and  the   Night  Refuge  for  the  Homuleas. 
It  is  tolerably  safe  to  as.sert  that  no  man  in 
Canada  ever  .succeeded  as   Mr.    Grant  did 
while  in  Halifax  in  raising  money  for  vari- 
ous worthy  objects  conni^cted  with  educa- 
tion, religion,  and  general  beiievoU'nce.     He 
raised  almost  the  entire  amount  required 
for  the  I'rection  and  eipiipmcnt  of  the  mag- 
1  niticent  Dispensaiy  at  Halifax      Ht?  stood 
well  with  representatives  of  all  the  creeds, 
;  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  state   that, 
I  when  setting  out  on  his  canvass   for  the 
I  enterprise  just  named,  the  first  two  subscrip- 
tions of  five  liundrtMl  dollars  each  came  from 
j  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a   Presbyterian  ro- 
1  spectively.      The  fortnight   before  leaving 
i   Halifax  he  obtained  two   thousand  dollars 
for  a  club-house  for  a  temperance  organiza- 
tion that  had  bt^en  .singularly  successful  in 
re.scuing  the  most  hopeless  v.    "s  of  drunk- 
enness, the  Anglican  Bishop  i      I  the  Roman 
Catholic   Archbishop   headin      'he    list   of 
subscribers.      He    must  have        -n   instru- 
mental in  raising  several  hundreu    'lou.sands 
of  dollars,  independently  of  the  large  sums 
obtained    from    his   own   congregation    for 
missionary  and  benevolent  purposiss. 

He  meanwhile  delivered  many  sermons 
on  important  occasions,  .some  of  whicli  were 
published  by  special  request.  He  also 
delivered  lectures  on  various  secular  topics, 
all  of  which  bore  the  stamp  of  his  individu- 
al it  \-.  The  most  noteworthy  of  the  latter 
was  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Halifax 
Young  Men's  Christian  As.sociation  on  the 
evening  of  the  20th  of  January,  18G7.  Its 
subject  was  "Reformers  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,"  and  it  dealt  specially  with  the 
effect  upon  current  human  thought  of  the 
lives  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Thomas 
Carlyle.  It  was  published  in  pamphlet 
form,  and  did  much  to  stimulate  the  thought 
and  widen  the  views  alike  of  young  and 
old.     This  lecture    has    nothing   in   com- 
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mon  with  thn  >{""'■''•*'  '^■"  "'  platform  loc- 
turuM  (lolivored  for  a  spociHc  purpose.  It 
conUvins  fiiio  thoughtH,  oxprusHixl  i»  noblo 
wonlM,  and  no  one  can  roail  it  conscicn- 
tiounly  without  Ittung  ilniwn  nearer  to  th(! 
man  from  whom  it  cmanattMl.  It  in  markccl 
by  a  critical  aciimon,  an  carnrst  faith,  ami  a 
broail  liberality,  which  are  rarely  found 
combined  in  a  professed  theologian,  and 
deserves  a  much  wider  circulation  than  it 
han  <!Ver  obtained.  Unlike  many  of  his 
Hpiritual  brethren,  Mr.  Grant  perceives  and 
acknowledge.s  the  mighty,  earnest  faith  in 
Oi  lis  goodni'ss  which  underlies  all  the  fan- 
ta-tic,  equivocal  utterances  of  the  "Seer  of 
Chelsea."  "  Take  four  or  five  years,"  says 
Mr.  Grant,  "  to  read  the  great  works  of 
Carlyle,  and  then  think  over  them  for  other 
four  or  five  years.  If  you  have  anything 
to  say  then  it  will  probably  bo  better  worth 
listening  to  than  anything  you  could  say 
now.  The  chances  are,  too,  that  you  will 
have  less  to  say.  But  the  moat  astonishing 
thing  of  all  is  to  hear  Carlyle  called  an  in- 
fidel. To  nu^  it  Would  be  incredible  did  I 
not  remember  that  so  it  has  always  been 
on  this  side  Anno  Domini,  and  on  the  other 
sitle.  No  such  robust  faith  has  there  been 
in  Britain  since  the  days  of  the  Puritans, 
as  his.  Indeed,  he  has  been  called  a  Puri- 
tan in  the  guise  of  the  nineteentli  century. 
That  does  not  mean  that  his  creed  would 
square  with  that  of  any  of  the  existing 
churches ;  but  when  will  men  learn  that  to 
identify  faith  with  any  organization  is  the 
root  of  all  Pharisaism,  of  all  persecution, 
and  of  nil  unbelief  ?  If  Coleridge  was  the 
broadest,  and  Wordsworth  the  deepest,  then 
Carlyle  is  the  most  intense  man  of  the  age, 
and  the  fittest  therefore  to  carry  out  their 
principles  to  the  utmost  moral  Reform  of 
man." 

A  more  voluminous  literary  i)roduction, 
and  one  by  which  its  author  is  nmch  bet- 
ter known,  is  the  work  entitled  "  Ocean  to 
Ocean."     In  the  summer  of  the  year  1872, 


it  will  bo  rcmombered,  Mr.  Sandford  Flem- 
ing, the  C'hief  Engini-er  of  the  Canada 
Pacific  Railway,  started  on  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion acTo.ss  the  continent,  with  a  view  to 
tht!  location  of  the  line.  He  wa-s  accom- 
[•anied  by  a  staff  of  asaistantH,  and  Mr. 
Grant,  who  felt  the  need  of  a  change  from 
the  long  sustained  intellectual  strain  to 
whit^h  his  faculties  had  been  subjected,  ac- 
companied the  expedition  in  the  capacity  of 
Secretary.  The  party  left  Toronto  on  the 
16th  of  Jidy,  1872,  and  reached  Victoria, 
Briti.sh  Columbia,  on  the  !>th  of  October 
following.  Mr.  Grant  kept  a  caieful  diary 
during  the  long  journey,  and  after  his  return 
home  threw  it  into  shape  and  jmblished  it 
in  book  form,  under  the  title  above  indi- 
cated. It  was  well  received,  and  obtained 
favourable  notices  from  the  press  of  Canada, 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  In 
1877  a  new  edition,  to  which  was  added  a 
carefully  written  appendix,  was  published, 
and  obtained  a  large  sale.  The  publication 
of  this  work  gave  the  author  an  extended 
literary  reputation,  and  tht;  solicitations 
since  made  to  him  by  publishers  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  have  been  both  numer- 
ous and  flattering.  The  exivctions  of  nis 
ordinary  work  have  been  such  that  he  has 
generally  been  compelled  to  reject  such 
overtures,  but  he  has  acceded  to  them  in  a 
few  cases,  and  has  written  on  a  variety  of 
subjects.  He  wrote  for  Oood  Words  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  "  Great  North-West," 
which  were  highly  appreciated  by  the  read- 
ers of  that  periodical.  To  the  Canadian 
Monthly  he  contributed  papers  on  "Joseph 
Howe,"  on  "  Religion  and  Culture,"  and 
other  subjects.  He  also  contributed  occa- 
sional articles  to  the  Maritime  Monthly,  a 
magazine  formerly  published  in  St.  John, 
New  Brunswick,  the  circulation  whereof 
was  mainly  confined  to  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces. He  is  now  contributing  a  series  of 
four  illustrated  articles  on  Canada  to  Scrib- 
ner'a  Magazine,  published  in  New  Yorlc. 
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Principal  (Jrant  lia,s  had  intimate  associa- 
tion witli  oihicationai  matters  during  tlic 
whole  of  his  life,  more  especially  since  his 
ordination  to  the  ministry.  His  connection 
with  Dalhousie  College,  Halifax,  commenced 
almost  immediately  after  he  succeeded  to 
the  pastorate  of  St.  Matthew's  Church.  In 
recognitioi.  of  his  successful  exertions  to 
effect  the  reorganization  of  the  College  by 
the  co-operation  of  the  Qovennnent  and  the 
different  Presbyterian  bodies  in  Nova  Scotia, 
he  was  himself  nominated  a  representative 
by  the  Kirk  Synod,  and  occupied  the  post 
of  Governor  for  about  fourteen  years.  He 
also  took  a  prominent  part  as  a  member  of 
the  local  School  Association,  and  success- 
fully exerted  himself  to  hasten  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Halifax  High  School.  He  took 
an  active  pari  in  opposing  the  measure  in- 
troduced by  the  Local  Legislature  of  Nova 
Scotia  to  create  a  University  of  Halifax  on 
the  model  of  the  University  of  London,  anfl 
to  increase  the  grants  to  denominational 
colleges.  His  ground  of  opposition  wa'j  that 
the  little  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  recjuired, 
not  a  seventh  Univereity  but  cme  good  Col- 
lege ;  not  more  examining  bodies,  imt  more 
thorough  and  In'tter  paid  teaching  ;  not  the 
frittering  away  of  a  small  Provincial  grant, 
b\it  its  effi'etual  application  to  some  dcKnite 
work.  Upon  the  establishment  of  tlu'  Uni- 
versity of  Jfalifax  he  accepted  a  Fellowship, 
in  order  to  give  the  experiment  a  fair  trial, 
but  he  soon  afterwards  resigned  it. 

It  remains  only  to  speak  of  his  career 
as  Principal  of  Q\ieen's  College.  He  was 
elected  to  that  position  in  the  month 
of  October,  1877,  as  successor  to  Principal 
Snoclgras,s.  The  unanimity  of  sentiment  dis- 
played in  the  matter  of  his  election  by  the 
trustees  of  the  College,  his  conlial  reception 
by  tlie  stiuients  of  the  various  facidties,  and 
the  warm  welcome  accorded  to  him  hy  the 
citizens  of  Kingston,  all  testified  to  the  fact 
that  his  labours  ami  abilities  had  met  with 
recognition.     His  inaugural  address  in  l)e- 


cemlier,  1877,  was  a  really  masterly  compo- 
sition, and  tended  to  increase  the  respect 
in  which  he  was  held  by  those  who  heard 
it.  He  had  no  .sooner  entered  upon  his 
new  duties  than  he  perceived  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  place  the  College  on 
a  more  secure  footing.  This  was  a  task  for 
which  he  was  well  fitted,  both  by  nature  and 
training,  and  he  at  once  .set  himself  to  work. 
His  inauguration  of  the  Building  and  En- 
dowment Scheme,  and  his  succe.ssful  exer- 
tions in  raising  the  ?1.')0,00()  required  to 
carry  it  out,  are  too  fresh  in  tlie  public 
memory  to  need  more  thai\  a  passing  refer- 
ence in  this  place.  Everyone  told  him  that 
the  raising  of  such  a  sum  in  the  short  space 
of  six  nionths,  and  in  the  middle  of  hard 
times,  was  a  sheer  impo.ssibility.  He  did 
not  waste  time  in  argumentative  attempts  to 
convince  them  that  they  were  wrong.  He 
.simply  went  to  work  with  his  accustomed 
energy — and  did  it.  Soon  after  succeeding 
to  the  Principal's  chair  his  alnui  mater,  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  D.l). 

As  Principal  of  the  University  Dr.  Grant 
has  a  general  supervision  over  the  finances  of 
the  institution.  He  also  directs  the  general 
course  of  administration,  and  the  curricu- 
lum of  study  in  the  various  departments  of 
Arts,  Science,  Medicine,  Law  anil  Divinity. 
As  Primarius  Profewor  of  Theology  he  de- 
livei-s  daily  lectures  to  the  students.  His 
lalxnirs,  though  suthciently  arduous,  are 
congenial  to  him,  and  are  certain  to  produce 
important  results  in  the  not  distant  future. 
A  man  of  such  breadth  and  fervour  at  the 
helm  of  a  theoh)gical  institution  can  hardly 
fail  to  exercise  a  Inwieficent  and  far-r^'ach- 
ing  infiuence;  and  never  in  the  history  of 
mankind  was  there  a  tip.iv  when  .such  an 
infiuence  was  more  imperatively  reijuired, 
in  every  <juarter  of  tht;  globe,  than  now. 
His  future  >s  bright  with  promise.  He  is 
admirably  fitte<l  for  the  position  he  occu- 
pies, and   combines   in  a   rare  degree    the 


^ 


practical  knowletlgo  of  business  with  a  rich 
and  varied  scholarship.  Not  the  least  of  his 
quaiitications  for  the  position  's  his  ability 
to  make  himself  ajjreeable  to  everyone  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact,  and  to  inspire 
a  genuine  esp)'it  de  corps  among  the  stu- 
dents of  the  institution.  His  lectures  are 
always  attractive ;  and  he  lias  the  faculty 
of  investing  even  the  dryest  subjects  with  a 
strong  human  interest.  One  reason  why  he 
is  always  interesting  is  probably  because  he 
is  always  interested  himself.  His  enthusi- 
asm is  as  fresh  and  buoyant  as  in  the  days 
of  liis  early  youth.  He  is  fond  of  teaching, 
and  ha.s  a  keen  sympathy  with  the  unat- 
tainable, no  less  than  with  the  attainable 
aspirations  of  young  men.  He  has  devoted 
a  good  d(>al  of  attention  to  .scientific  research, 
and  keeps  himself  abrea.st  of  the  times  with 


regard  to  the  modern  theories  of  evolution, 
the  cosmogony  of  the  uni\erse,  and  other 
kindred  matters.     He  advocates  the  fullest 
I  freedom    of   thought    consonant    with    the 
j  teachings  of  theology,  and  does  not  believe 
in  the  ostracism  of  any  man  on  the  score  of 
his  honest  opinions.     He  recognizes  no  con- 
;  fiict  between  the  teachings  of  true  religion, 
I  in  its  broadest  sense,  and  the  discoveries  of 
modern  science.     Truth,  he  believes,  nnist 
in  the  end  prevail,  and  whatever  will  not 
stand  the  test  of  free  and  enlightened  in- 
(juiry   is    unworthy    of   lieiug   accepted    as 
truth.     The  key-note  of  his  theory  in  edu- 
cational matters  is  that  the  higher  educa- 
tion  must  inevitably  react  on   the   lower, 
and   that  education  and   religion  mu.st  go 
hand  in  hand  if  they  are  to  prosper,  and  to 
bless  humanity. 
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GOVERNOR    SIMCOE. 


AMONG  the  many  Canadians  who  at  one 
time  or  another  in  their  lives  have 
visited  Great  Britain,  comparatively  few, 
we  imagine,  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
travel  down  to  the  fiiie  olJ  cathedral  city 
of  Exeter,  in  Devonshire.  The  sometime 
capital  of  the  West  of  England  is  of  very 
remote  anticjuity.  It  w  a.s  a  place  of  some 
importance  before  Julius  Ciesar  landed  in 
Britain,  and  eleven  hundred  years  after  that 
event  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by  William 
the  Conqueror.  Later  still,  it  was  the  scene 
of  active  hostilities  during  the  wars  of  the 
Roses  and  of  the  Commonwealth.  So  much 
for  its  past.  At  the  present  day,  for  those 
to  the  manner  born,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  places  of  residence  in  the  king- 
dom. It  is  not,  however,  of  much  commer- 
cial importance,  and  is  not  on  any  of  the 
direct  routes  to  the  continent.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  local  society  is  a  veiy  close  corpor- 
ation indeed,  and  it  will  readily  be  under- 
stood why  the  place  is  somewhat  caviare  to 
the  general  public,  and  not  much  resorted 
to  by  strangers. 

Like  every  other  old  English  town,  it  has 
its  full  share  of  historic  and  noteworthy 
localities..  The  Guildhall,  with  its  old-time 
memories,  and  Rougemont  Castle,  once  the 
abode  of  the  West-Saxon  kings,  are  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  local  antiquarians.  The  elm- 
walk,  near  the  Sessions  House,  is  an  avenue 
of  such  timber  as  can  be  seen  nowhere  out 
of  England,  and  is  a  favourite  resort  for  the 


inhahitants  on  pleasant  afternoons.  The 
l/'athedral-close  has  been  consecrated  by  the 
genius  of  one  of  the  mo.st  eminent  of  living 
novelists,  and  its  purlieus  are  familiar  to 
many  persona  who  have  never  been  within 
tliousands  of  miles  of  it.  But  the  crowning 
glory  of  all  is  the  cathedral  itself,  a  grand 
old  pile  founded  in  the  eleventh  century, 
and  the  building  of  which  occupied  nearly 
two  hundred  years.  Here,  everything  is 
redolent  of  the  past.  The  chance  wayfarer 
from  these  western  shores  who  happens  to 
stray  within  the  walls  of  this  majestic  speci- 
men of  mediffival  architecturtj  will  have  some 
difficulty,  for  the  nonce,  in  believing  in  the 
reality  of  such  contrivances  as  steamboats 
and  railways.  Certainly  it  is  one  of  the 
last  places  in  the  world  where  one  nnght 
naturally  e.xpect  to  see  anything  to  remind 
him  of  so  modem  a  spot  as  the  capital  of 
Ontario.  But  should  any  Torontonian  who 
is  familiar  with  his  country's  history  ever 
find  himself  within  those  walls,  let  him  walk 
down  the  south  aisle  till  he  reaches  the 
entrance  to  the  little  chapel  of  St.  (Jabriel. 
If  he  will  then  pass  through  the  doorway 
into  the  chapel  and  look  carefully  about 
him,  he  will  ,soon  perceive  something  to  re- 
mind him  of  his  distant  home,  and  of  the 
Province  of  which  that  home  is  the  capital. 
Several  feet  above  his  head,  on  the  inner 
wall,  he  will  notice  a  medallion  portrait  in 
bold  relief,  by  Fiaxman,  of  a  bluH',  htjarty, 
good-humoured-looking  English  gentleman. 


apparently  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  attired 
in  the  dross  of  a  Lieutcnant-General.  His 
hair,  which  is  pretty  closely  cut,  is  rather 
inclined  to  curl — evidently  would  curl  if  it 
were  a  little  longer.  Below  the  medallion 
is  a  mural  tablet  In-aring  the  following  in- 
scription : 

"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  John  Ghavkh 
SiMCOE,  Lieutcnant-General  in  the  army, 
and  Colonel  in  the  22nd  Regiment  of  Foot, 
who  died  on  the  2r)th  day  of  October,  1800, 
aged  54.  In  whose  lift;  and  character  the 
virtues  of  the  hero,  the  patriot,  and  the 
Christrian  were  so  eminently  conspicuous, 
that  it  may  justly  be  said,  he  served  his 
King  and  his  country  with  a  zeal  exceeded 
only  by  his  piety  towards  God." 

On  the  right  of  the  in.scription  is  depicted 
the  figure  of  an  Indian  warrior  with  a  con- 
spicuous scalp-lock.  On  the  left  is  the  figure 
of  a  veteran  of  the  Queen's  Rangei-s.  To 
the  well-read  spectator,  the  portrait  stands 
confessed  as  the  likeness  of  the  first  Gover- 
nor of  Upper  ('anada,  and  the  founder  of 
the  Town  of  York. 

Monumental  in.scriptions,  as  a  rule,  are  not 
the  most  trustworthy  authorities  whereby 
one  may  be  enabled  to  form  an  unprejudiced 
estimate  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  qual- 
ities of  "  tho.se  who  have  gone  before."  In 
visiting  any  of  the  noteworthy  resting- 
places  of  the  illustrious  dead,  either  in  the 
old  world  or  the  new,  we  are  not  .seldom 
astonished,  upon  reading  the  sculptured  tes- 
timony of  the  survivors,  to  find  that  "  'tis 
still  the  best  that  leave  ixs."  One  may  well 
wonder,  with  the  Arch-Cynic,  where  the 
bones  of  all  the  Kuiuers  are  deposited.  In 
the  case  of  Governor  Simcoe,  however,  there 
is  nuich  to  be  said  in  the  way  of  just 
commendation,  and  the  in.scription  is  not 
so  naus(!ously  fulsome  as  to  excite  di.sgust. 
Toronto's  citizens,  especially,  should  take 
pleasure  in  doing  honour  to  his  memory. 
But  for  him,  the  capital  of  the  Province 
would  not  have  been  established  here,  and 


the  site  of  the  city  nn'ght  long  have  remained 
the  prinutive  swamp  which  it  was  when  his 
eyes  first  beheld  it  on  the  morning  of  the 
4th  of  May,  1703. 

His  life,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
was  one  of  almost  uninterrupted  activity. 
He  was  born  at  Cotterstock,  Northampton- 
shire, sometime  in  the  year  1752,  and  was  a 
soldier  by  right  of  inheritance.  His  father, 
Captain  John  Simcoe,  after  a  life  spent  in 
his  country's  ser\  ".ce,  died  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence River,  on  board  H.  M.  ship  Pembroke, 
of  miasmatic  disease,  contracted  in  explo- 
ring portions  of  the  adjoining  country  for 
military  purposes.  His  death  took  place 
only  a  few  days  before  the  siege  of  Quebec, 
in  1759.  He  left  behind  him  a  widow  and 
two  children  The  younger  of  these  chil- 
dren did  not  long  s\irvive  his  father.  The 
elder,  who  had  been  christened  John  Graves, 
lived  to  add  fresh  laurels  to  the  family 
name,  and  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death 
was  in  his  eighth  year.  Shortly  after  the 
gallant  Captain's  death  his  widow  removed 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Exeter,  where  the 
remaining  years  of  her  life  were  passed. 
Her  only  surviving  son  was  sent  to  one  of 
the  loi.J  schools  until  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  fourteen,  when  ho  was  transferred 
to  Eton.  Few  reminiscences  of  his  boyisli 
days  have  come  down  to  us.  He  appears 
to  have  been  a  diligent  .student,  more  es- 
pecially in  matters  ptu-taining  to  the  his- 
tory of  his  countr}',  and  from  a  very  early 
age  he  declared  Ids  determination  to  em- 
brace a  militury  life.  From  Eton  he  mi- 
grated to  Merton  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  continued  to  pursue  his  studies  until  he 
had  entered  upon  his  nineteenth  year,  when 
he  entered  the  army  as  an  ensign  in  the 
35th  Regiment  of  the  line.  This  regiment 
was  despatched  across  the  Atlantic  to  take 
part  in  the  hostilities  with  the  revolted 
American  Colonies,  and  young  Simcoe  did 
his  devoirs  gallantly  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  the  war  of   Independence.      In 
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June,  177o,lie  found  liiiiiself  at  Boston,  and 
on  the  I7tli  of  tlxit  inoiitli  he  took  part  in 
the  memorable  tight  nt  Bunker  Hill.  He 
subse(iuently  purchased  the  command  of  a 
company  in  the  40th  Regimeilt,  and  fought 
at  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  where  he  was 
severely  wounded.  Upon  the  formation  of 
the  gallant  provincial  corp.s  called  "  The 
C^ueen's  Rangei-s,"  he  applied  for  the  com- 
mand, and  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  from 
his  wound  his  application  was  granted. 
Under  his  command,  the  Rangers  did  good 
service  in  many  engagements,  and  fought 
with  a  valour  and  discipline  which  more 
than  once  caused  thorn  to  be  singled  out 
for  special  mention  in  the  otticial  despatches 
of  the  time.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  royalist  forces  in 
America,  in  a  letter  written  to  Lord  George 
Germaine,  under  the  date  of  13th  May, 
1780,  says  that  "  the  history  of  the  corps 
under  his  (Simcoe's)  command  is  a  series  of 
gallant,  skilful,  and  successful  enterprises. 
The  Queen's  Rangers  have  killed  or  taken 
twice  their  own  numbers." 

Upon  the  close  of  the  war,  the  Rangers 
were  disbanded,  tlic  officers  biding  placed  on 
the  half-pay  list.  Young  Simcoe  had  mean- 
while been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel. During  the  progress  of 
hostilities  he  had  conceived  an  intense  dis- 
like to  the  colonists  and  their  politicjil  prin- 
ciples, and  the  termination  of  the  war 
caused  no  change  in  his  sentiments  toward 
them.  This  aversion  accompanied  him 
through  life,  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
was  destined  to  materially  atfect  his  subse- 
quent career.  Meanwhile,  he  returned  to 
England  with  his  constitution  much  im- 
paired by  the  hanl  service  he  had  under- 
gone. Rest  and  regular  habits,  however, 
soon  (enabled  him  to  recover,  in  a  groat 
ineajjure,  his  wonted  vigour.  We  ne.xt  hear 
of  him  as  a  suitor  to  Miss  Gwillim,  a  near 
relative  of  Admiral  Graves,  Commander  of 
the  British  fleet  iluring  the  early  part  of 


the  Revolutionary  War.  The  courtship 
soon  terminated  in  marriag(! ;  and  not  long 
afterwards  the  ambitious  young  soldier  was 
elected  as  member  of  the  British  Hou.se  of 
Connnons  for  the  constituency  of  St.  Maw's, 
Cornwall.  The  latter  event  took  place  in 
17!)t).  During  the  following  session,  Mr. 
Pitt's  Bill  for  the  division  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec  into  the  two  Provinces  of  LTpper 
and  Lower  Canada  came  up  for  discussion. 
The  member  for  St.  Maw's  was  a  vehement 
supporter  of  the  measure,  and  upon  its  re- 
ceiving the  royal  assent  the  appointment  of 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  new  Province 
of  Upper  Canada  was  conferred  upon  him. 
He  sailed  from  London  on  the  1st  of  May, 
17I>2,  accompanied  by  a  staH"  of  officials  to 
a-ssist  him  in  conducting  the  administration 
of  his  Government.  His  wUe,  with  her 
little  son,  accompanied  him  into  his  volun- 
tary exile,  and  her  maiden  name  is  still 
perpetuated  in  this  Province  in  the  names 
of  three  townships  bordering  on  Lake  Sim- 
coe, called  re.spectively  North,  East  and 
West  Gwillimbury.  The  party  arrived  in 
Upper  Canada  on  the  8th  of  June,  and 
after  a  brief  stay  at  Kingston  took  up  their 
abode  at  Newark,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Niagara  River. 

What  Colonel  Simcoe's  particular  object 
may  have  been  in  accepting  the  position  of 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  such  an  uninviting 
wilderness  as  this  Province  then  was,  it  is 
not  ea-sy  to  determine.  He  had  retained 
his  command  in  tho  army,  and  in  addition 
to  his  receipts  from  that  source,  he  owned 
valuaUe  estates  in  Devonshire,  from  which 
he  must  have  dcsrived  an  income  far  more 
than  sufficient  for  his  needs.  (Tpper  ('an- 
ada  then  pn^sented  few  inducements  for  an 
English  gentleman  of  competent  fortune  to 
settle  within  its  limits.  Its  entire  popula- 
tion, which  was  principally  distributed 
along  the  frontier,  was  not  more  than 
20,000.  At  Kingston  were  a  fort  and  a 
few  houses  fit  for  the  occupation  of  civilized 
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beings.  At  Nowark,  there  was  the  nucleus 
of  a  little  village  on  the  edge  of  the  forest. 
Here  and  there  along  the  St.  Lawrence, 
around  tho  Ray  of  Quintt^,  and  along  the 
Niagara  frontier,  were  occasional  little  clus- 
ters of  log  cabins.  In  the  interior,  except 
at  the  old  French  settlement  in  the  westcirn 
part  of  the  Province,  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  that  could  properly  be  called  a 
white  settlement.  Roving  tribes  of  Indians 
spreatl  their  wigwams  for  a  season  along 
the  shores  of  some  of  the  larger  streams, 
but  the  following  season  would  probably 
tind  the  site  without  any  trace  of  their 
presence.  A  few  representatives  of  the  Six 
Nations  had  been  settled  by  Joseph  Brant 
at  Mohawk,  on  the  Grand  River,  and  there 
were  a  few  Mississaugas  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Credit.  There  was  not  a  single  well- 
constructed  waggon  road  from  one  end  of 
the  Province  to  the  other.  Such  was  the 
colony  wherein  Governor  Simcoe  took  up 
his  abode  with  seeming  satisfaction.  J  t  has 
been  suggested  that  he  must  havi;  been  ac- 
tuated by  philanthropic  and  patriotic  mo- 
tives, and  that  he  wius  willing  to  sacrifice 
himself  for  the  saki'  of  rendering  Upper 
Canada  a  desirable  place  of  settlement. 
Another  suggestion  is  that  he  believed  the 
tlamcs  of  war  ln'tween  (ireat  Britain  and 
her  revolted  colonies  likely  to  be  re-kindled ; 
in  which  case  he,  as  Governor  of  an  adjoin- 
ing colony,  which  must  be  the  battle-ground, 
would  necessarily  be  called  upon  to  play 
an  important  part.  Whatever  his  motives 
may  have  been,  he  oimc  over  and  adminis- 
tered the  government  for  several  years  with 
energy  and  good  judgment.  He  selected 
Newark  as  his  temporary  capital,  and  took 
up  his  (|uarters  in  an  old  storehouse— upon 
which  he  ht^stowed  the  name  of  Navy  Hall 
— on  the  outskirts  of  the  village.  Here,  on 
the  10th  of  January,  1793,  was  born  his 
little  daughter  Kate,  and  here  he  began  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  great  popularity 
which  he  subsequently  attained.  He  culti- 
24 


vated  the  most  friendly  relations  with  the 
Indians  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  soon 
began  to  look  upon  him  as  their  "  Great 
Father."  They  conferred  upon  him  the 
Iroquois  name  of  Deyonynhokrawen — "  One 
whose  door  is  always  open."  At  a  grand 
Council-fire  kindled  a  few  weeks  after  his 
arrival,  tliey  conferred  upon  his  little  son 
Frank  the  dignity  of  a  chieftain,  under  the 
title  of  "  Tioga."  The  friendliness  of  the 
Indians  conduced  not  a  little  to  the  Gover- 
nor's satisfaction ;  but  there  were  other 
matters  imperatively  demanding  his  atten- 
tion. The  quality  of  the  land  in  the  in- 
terior, and  even  its  external  features,  were 
subjects  upon  which  very  little  was  accu- 
I  rately  known.  He  directed  siTveys  to  be 
made  of  the  greater  pai-t  of  the  country, 
,  which  was  laid  out,  under  his  supervision, 
j  into  districts  and  counties.  He  did  what 
I  he  could  to  promote  immigration,  and  held 
I  out  special  inducements  to  those  former 
j  residents  of  the  revolted  colonies  who  had 
remained  faithfid  to  Great  Britain  during 
the  struggle.  These  patriots,  who  are  gen- 
I  erally  known  by  the  name  of  United  Em- 
pire Loyalists,  received  free  grants  of  land 
in  various  parts  of  the  Province,  upon  which 
they  settled  in  great  numbers.  Free  grants 
were  also  conferred  upon  discharged  ofHcers 
and  .soldiers  of  the  line.  To  ordinary  emi- 
grants, lands  were  ottered  at  a  nominal 
price ;  and  under  this  liberal  system  the 
wilderness  soon  began  to  wear  a  brighter 
a.spect. 

About  two  months  after  liis  arrival — that 
is  to  say,  on  the  17th  of  September,  1702— 
the  first  Provincial  Parliament  of  Upper 
(Canada  met  at  Newark.  The  House  of 
A8.sembly  consisted  of  sixteen  representa- 
tives ch(jsen  by  the  people? ;  the  Upper 
House  of  eight  representatives  appointed 
for  life  by  the  Governor  on  behalf  of  the 
Crown.  This  I^egislature  remained  in  session 
nearly  a  month,  during  which  time  it  pas,sed 
eight  Acts,  each  of  which  was  a  great  Iwon 
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to  the  country,  and  reflected  credit  upon 
the  intelligence  and  ])ractlcal  wisdom  of  the 
members.  One  of  these  Acts  introduced 
the  law  of  England  with  respect  to  property 
and  civil  rights,  in  so  far  as  the  same  is 
applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  a  new 
and  sparsely-settled  country.  Another  es- 
tablished trial  by  jury.  Another  provided 
for  the  easy  collection  of  small  debts.  Still 
another  provided  for  the  erection  of  gaols, 
court-houses  and  such  other  public  buildings 
as  might  be  necessary,  in  each  of  the  four 
districts  (the  Eastern,  Middle,  Home  and 
Western)  into  which  the  Province  has  been 
divided.  The  session  closed  on  the  1.5th  of 
October,  when  the  Governor  complimented 
the  members  on  their  having  done  so  much 
to  promote  the  public  welfare  and  con- 
venience, and  dismissed  them  to  their  homes. 
Governor  Hhncoe  was  not  long  in  dis- 
covering that  Newark  was  not  a  suitable 
place  for  the  capital  of  the  Province.  It 
was  not  central ;  and  its  proximity  to  the 
American  Fort  of  Niagara,*  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  was  in  itself  a  serious 
consideration.  "  The  chief  town  of  a  Prov- 
ince," said  he,  "  must  not  be  placed  within 
range  of  the  gims  of  a  hostile  fort."  As  a 
temporary  measure,  he  set  about  the  con- 
struction of  Fort  George,  on  our  side  of  the 
river,  and  tlien  began  to  look  about  him  for 
a  suitable  site  for  a  permanent  capital.  He 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  travelling  about 
the  country,  in  order  that  he  might  weigh 
the  advantages  of  different  localities  after 
personal  inspection.  He  travelled  through 
the  for(!st,  from  Newark  to  Detroit  and 
back — a  great  part  of  the  journey  being 
made  on  foot — and  to  this  expedition  the 
Province  is  indebted  for  the  subsequent 
survey  and  construction  of  the  well-known 
"  Governor's  Road."     The  site  of  the  future 


*  Thin  flirt  waa  (till  ocr\ipied  by  British  tmnps,  but  it 
wan  wpII  unilemtiMut  that  it  wimlil  shortly  be  siirreuitered. 
Till)  surremier  tonk  iilace  imdor  Jay's  Treaty  on  the  l»t 
of  .June,  1796. 


seat  of  Government  meanwhile  remained 
undecided.  Lord  Dorchester,  the  liovernor- 
General,  who  had  his  head-nuarters  at 
Quebec,  urged  that  Kingston  should  be 
selected,  but  the  suggestion  did  not  aceoi-d 
with  Governor  Simcoe's  views.  The  (pies- 
tion  for  some  time  continued  to  remain  an 
open  one.  Finally,  Governor  Simcoe  in  the 
course  of  his  travels  coasted  along  the 
northern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  after 
exploring  different  points  along  the  route  ho 
entered  the  Bay  of  Toronto,  and  landed,  as 
we  have  seen,  on  the  morning  of  Saturday, 
the  4th  of  May,  1793.  The  natural  advan- 
tages of  the  place  were  not  to  be  overlooked, 
and  he  was  not  long  in  making  up  his  mind 
that  here  .should  be  the  future  capital  of 
Upper  Canada.  A  peninsula  of  land*  ex- 
tended out  into  Lake  Ontario,  and  then 
came  round  in  a  gradual  curve,  as  though 
for  the  express  purpose  of  protecting  the 
basin  within  from  the  force  of  the  waves. 
Here,  then,  was  an  excellent  natural  har- 
bour, closed  in  on  all  sides  but  one.  An 
expanse  of  more  than  tliii  ly  miles  of  water 
intervened  between  the  harbour  and  the 
nearest  point  of  the  territory  of  the  new 
Republic.  Toronto,  too,  was  accessible  by 
water  both  from  east  and  west — a  point  of 
some  importancti  at  a  time;  when  there  was 
no  well-built  highway  on  .short*.  Tlie.se 
considerations  (and  doubtless  others)  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  Governor's  mind, 
and  having  come  to  a  decision,  he  at  once 
set  about  making  some  improvements  on 
the  site.  To  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bouchctte 
he  deputed  the  task  of  surveying  the  har- 
bour.    To   Mr.  Augustus   Jones,  f  Deputy 


*  The  iiitliniiia  haa  long  ainc*  l)een  wanhe<l  away  by  t)ie 
action  «f  the  waves,  and  the  pfninsuht  ban  become  an 
ittland. 

t  Tliis  KontleniAn's  name  is  familiar  to  all  Toronto  law- 
yers and  others  who  have  bad  octii.'iion  to  examine  old 
surveys  of  the  land  berealH)uts.  He  siiliHequently  nuirrietl 
the  daughter  of  an  Indian  Chief,  and  the  Uev.  I'eter.lones, 
the  Inilian  WeBleyan  misHionary,  wa»  one  of  the  fruits  of 
this  marriat;«. 
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Provincial  Surveyor,  was  entrusted  the  lay- 
ing out  of  tlie  various  roads  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  great  thoroughfare  to  the 
north,  called  .Yonge  street,  was  surveyed 
and  laid  out  for  the  most  part  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  Governor  Simcoe 
himself,  who  named  it  in  honour  of  his 
friend  Sir  George  Yongo,  Secretary  of  War 
in  the  Home  Government.  In  the  course 
of  the  following  summer  the  Governor  l)egan 
to  make  his  home  in  his  new  capital.  The 
village,  composed  of  a  few  Indian  huts  near 
the  moutii  of  the  Don,  had  theretofore  been 
known  by  the  name  of  Toronto,  having 
been  so  called  after  the  old  French  fort  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Discarding  this  "  out- 
landish "  name,  a.s  he  considered  it,  he  chris- 
tened the  spot  York,  in  honour  of  the  King's 
son,  Frederick,  Duke  of  York.  By  this 
name  the  place  continued  to  be  known  down 
to  the  date  of  its  incorporation  in  1834, 
wheti  its  former  designation  was  restored. 

At  the  date  of  the  founding  of  York,  the 
public  press  of  Upper  Canada  consisted  of 
a  single  demy  sheet,  called  the  Upper 
Canadti  Gazette,  published  weekly  at  New- 
ark. Its  circulation  varied  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  impressions.  It  was 
printed  on  Thursday,  on  a  little  press — the 
only  one  in  the  Province — which  al.so  printed 
the  Ijegislative  Acts  and  the  Governmental 
proclamations.  From  the  issue  of  August 
1st,  1793,  we  learn  that  "On  Monday 
evening,"  which  would  be  July  29tb,  "  His 
Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor  left 
Navy  Hall  and  embarked  on  board  His 
Majesty's  schooner  the  Mississaga,  which 
sailed  inuiiediately  with  a  favourable  gale 
for  York,  with  the  remainder  of  the  Queen's 
Rangci-s."  From  this  time  forward,  except 
during  the  sitting  of  the  Legislature,  Gov- 
ernor Simcoe  mode  York  his  head-quarters. 
The  Queen's  Rangers  i-eferred  to  in  the 
foregoing  extract  were  a  corps  which  had 
recently  been  raised  in  Upper  Canada  by 
the   royal   command,   and   named    by  the 


Governor  after  the  old  brigade  at  the  head 
of  which  he  had  so  often  marched  to  victory 
during  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

The  first  Government  House  in  Toronto 
was  a  somewhat  remarkable  .structure,  and 
deserves  a  paragraph  to  itself.  When  Colo- 
nel Simcoe  was  about  to  embark  from  Lon- 
don to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  Govern- 
ment in  this  country,  he  accidentally  heard 
of  a  moveable  house  which  had  been  con- 
structed for  Captain  James  Cook,  the  famous 
circunmavigator  of  the  globe.  This  house 
was  made  of  canvas,  and  had  been  used  by 
its  former  owner  as  a  dwelling,  in  various 
islands  of  the  southern  seas.  Governor 
Simcoe  learned  that  this  strange  habitation 
was  for  sale,  and  upon  inspecting  it  he  per- 
ceived that  it  might  be  turned  to  good 
account  in  the  wilds  of  Upper  Canada.  He 
accordingly  purchased  it,  and  brought  it 
across  the  Atlantic  with  him.  He  found  no 
necessity  for  using  it  as  a  dwelling  at  New- 
ark, where  the  storehouse  furnished  more 
suitable  accommodation ;  but  upon  taking 
up  his  quarters  at  York,  Captain  Cook's 
pavilion  was  l>rought  into  immediate  requi- 
sition. We  have  been  able  to  find  no  very 
minute  account  of  it ;  but  it  must  have  been 
large,  as  he  not  only  used  it  as  his  general 
private  and  official  residence,  but  dispensed 
vice-regal  hospitalities  within  its  canvas 
walls.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  migratory 
institution,  and  to  have  occupied  at  least 
half-a-dozen  ditterent  sites  during  its  own- 
er's stay  at  York.  At  one  time  it  was 
placed  on  the  edge,  and  near  the  mouth,  of 
the  little  stream  subsequently  known  as 
Garrison  Creek.  At  another  time  it  occu- 
pied a  plot  of  ground  on  or  near  the  present 
site  of  Gooderham's  distillery.  In  short,  it 
seems  to  have  been  moved  about  from  place 
to  place  in  accordance  with  the  convenience 
or  caprice  of  the  owner  and  his  family. 

But  there  is  one  spot  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  Governor  Simcoe's  residence  at 
York  that  it  is  time  to  give  some  account 
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of  it.  Every  citizen  of  ToroJito  has  heard  tlit! 
name  of  Castlt^  Frank,  and  must  have  some 
general  idea  of  its  whereabouts.  It  is  pre- 
.suniahle  that  the  Govemor  found  liis  canvas 
house  an  insutKeient  ])n)teeti()ii  aL,'ainst  the 
cold  during  the  winter  of  17KH-4.  Perhaps, 
too  (observe,  please,  this  a  joke),  the  idea 
may  liave  intruded  itself  upon  his  iniml 
that  there  wius  a  sort  oi  vagal >ond ism  in 
liaving  no  fixed  place  of  aliode.  At  any 
rate,  during  the  early  spring  of  179+  he 
erected  a  rustic,  nomleseript  sort  of  log 
chateau  on  tlie  steep  acclivity  overlooking 
the  valley  of  the  Don,  rather  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  river's  mouth.  The  situation 
is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, oven  at  tht  present  day,  and 
there  mu.st  have  V)een  a  wild  semi-savagery 
about  it  in  Governor  Simcoe's  time  that 
would  render  it  specially  attractive,  by 
mere  force  of  contrast,  to  one  accustomed, 
as  he  had  been,  to  the  trim  hedges  and 
green  lanes  of  Devonshire.  It  must  at  least 
hav  e  possessed  the  charm  of  novelty.  When 
finisheil,  the  edifice  was  a  very  comfortable 
place  of  abode.  From  Dr.  Seadding's  "  To- 
ronto of  Old  "  we  learn  that  it  was  of  con- 
siderable dimensions,  and  of  oblong  shape. 
Its  walls  were  composed  of  "  a  number  of 
rather  small,  carefully  hewn  logs,  of  short 
lengths.  The  whole  wore  the  hue  which 
unpainted  timber,  exposed  to  the  weather, 
speedily  assumes.  At  the  gable  end,  in  the 
direction  of  the  roadway  from  the  nascent 
capital,  was  the  principal  entrance,  over 
which  a  rather  imposing  portico  was  formed 
by  the  projection  of  the  whole  roof,  sup- 
ported by  four  upi'ight  columns,  rciaching 
the  whole  height  of  the  building,  and  con- 
sisting of  the  stems  of  four  good-sized,  well- 
matched  pines,  with  their  deeply-chapped, 
corrugated  bark  unremoved.  The  doors 
and  shutters  to  the  windows  were  all  of 
double  thickness,  made  of  stout  plank,  run- 
ning up  and  down  on  one  side,  and  crosswise 
on  the  other,  and  thickly  studded  over  with 


the  heads  of  stout  nails.  From  the  middle 
of  the  building  rose  a  solitary,  massive 
chimney-.st<ick." 

Such  was  the  edifice  constructed  by  Gov- 
ernor Sinicoe  for  the  occcivsionnl  residence  of 
himself  and  his  family.  He  called  it  Castle 
Frank,  after  his  little  son,  previously  men- 
tioned ;  ;i  lad  about  five  years  of  age  at  this 
time.  The  cleaned  space  contiguous  to  the 
building  was  circumscribed  within  rather 
narrow  limits.  A  few  yanls  from  the  walls 
on  each  side  a  pnurijjitous  ravine  dcscendcMl. 
Through  one  of  these  ravines  Hows  the  Don 
River ;  while  through  the  other  a  little 
munnuring  brook  meanders  on  until  its 
confluence  with  the  larger  stream  .several 
hundred  yards  farther  down.  In  addition 
to  a  munerous  retinue  of  servants,  the  hou.se- 
hold  consisted  of  the  Governor,  his  wife, 
Master  Frank,  and  thi;  infant  daughter  al- 
ready mentioned.  Dr.  Scadding  draws  a 
pheasant  picture  of  the  .spirited  little  lad 
clambering  up  and  down  the  steep  hill-sides 
with  the  restless  energy  of  boyhood.  He 
was  destined  to  climb  other  hill-sides  before 
his  life-work  was  over,  and  to  take  part  in 
mori  hazardous  performances  than  when 
scampering  with  his  nurse  along  the  rural 
banks  of  the  Don.  Seventeen  years  pas.sed, 
ami  the  bright-eyed  boy  ha<l  become  a  man. 
True  to  the  traditions  of  his  house,  he  had 
entered  the  army,  and  borne  himself  gal- 
lantly on  many  a  well-contested  field  in  the 
Spanish  Peniasula.  He  eagerly  pursued  the 
path  of  glory  which,  as  the  poet  tells  us, 
leads  but  to  the  grave.  The  dictum,  as  ap- 
plied to  him,  proved  to  be  true  enough.  The 
night  of  the  Oth  of  October,  1812,  found  him 
"  full  of  lusty  life,"  hopeful,  and  burning  for 
distinction,  before  the  besieged  outworks  of 
}3adajoz.  During  the  darkness  of  night  the 
.siege  was  renewed  with  a  terrific  vigour 
that  was  not  to  be  resisted,  and  the  "  un- 
considered voluntaries"  of  Estremadura 
tasted  the  .sharpness  of  English  steel.  This 
town  was  taken — but  at  what  cost '     If  any 
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ono  wishes  to  know  moro  of  tlmt  fearful 
carnage,  lot  him  mail  tho  description  of  it  in 
the  pages  of  Colonel  Napier,  and  ho  will 
ocquiesco  in  the  chronicler's  assertion  that, 
"  No  ago,  no  nation  over  sent  braver  troops 
to  battle  than  those  that  stormed  Badajoz." 
The  morning  of  the  7th  rose  upon  a  sight 
which  might  well  haunt  the  dreams  of  all 
who  beheld  it.  In  the  breach  where  the 
ninety-fifth  perished,  almost  to  a  man,  Wfvs 
a  ghastly  array,  largely  consisting  of  the 
mangled  corpses  of  young  English  officers, 
whose  dauntless  intrepidity  had  imp(dled 
th(!m  to  such  deeds  of  v.ilour  as  have  made 
their  names  a  sacred  inheritance  to  their 
respective  families.  Many  of  them  were 
mere  boys, 

"  With  ladieH'  fiwcH  and  fierce  drat^oiiH*  H|ileeiiB," 

upon  whose  cheeks  the  down  of  early  man- 
hood had  scarce  begun  t(j  appear.  Among 
th(i  many  renniants  of  mortality  taken  from 
that  terrible  breach  was  the  pallid  corse  of 
young  Frank  Simcoe. 

And  what  of  the  little  sister,  whose  first 
appearance  on  life's  stage  was  chronicled  a 
few  paragiaplis  back  ^  Poor  little  Kate  was 
a  tender  plant,  not  destined  to  flourish  amid 
the  rigours  of  a  Canadian  climate.  She  died 
within  a  year  after  the  building  of  Castle 
Frank.  Her  remains  were  interred  in  the 
old  military  burying-ground,  near  the  pres- 
ent site  of  the  church  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  on  the  comer  of  Stewart  and 
Portland  streets.  The  old  burying-ground 
is  itself  a  thing  of  the  past ;  but  the  child's 
death  is  commemorated  by  a  tablet  over  her 
father's  grave,  in  the  mortuary  chapel  on 
the  family  estate  in  Devonshire.  The  in- 
scription runs  thus : — "  Katharine,  bom  in 
Upper  Canada,  16th  Jan.,  1793;  died  and 
was  buried  at  York  Town,  in  that  Province, 
in  1704." 

Tn  less  than  a  month  from  the  time  of  his 
arrival  at  York,  Governor  Simcoe  was  com- 
pelled to  return  for  a  short  time  to  Newark, 


in  order  to  attend  the  second  .session  of  the 
Legislature,  which  had  been  summoned  to 
meet  on  the  Slst  of  May.  During  this  ses- 
sion thirteen  u.seful  enactments  were  added 
to  the  statute  book,  the  most  important  of 
which  prohibited  the  introductionof  slaves 
into  the  Province,  and  restricted  voluntary 
contracts  of  .service  to  a  period  of  nine 
years.  After  the  close  of  the  session  the 
Governor  returiied  to  York,  anrl  proceeded 
with  the  improvements  which  hail  already 
been  commenced  there  under  his  auspices. 
The  erection  of  buildings  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  Liigislature  wa.s  bf^gun  near 
the  present  site  of  the  old  gaol  on  Berkeley 
strtiet,  in  what  is  now  the  far  eastern  part 
of  the  city.  Hereabouts  various  other 
houses  sprang  up,  and  the  town  of  York 
began  to  be  something  more  than  a  name. 
It  laboured  under  certain  disadvantages, 
however,  and  its  progress  for  some  time 
was  slow.  A  contemporary  authority  de- 
scribes it  as  better  fitted  for  a  frog-pond 
or  a  beaver-meadow  than  for  the  residence 
of  luiman  beings.  It  was  on  the  road  to 
nowhere,  and  its  selection  by  Governor 
Simcoe  as  tho  provincial  ctipital  was  di.sap- 
proved  of  by  many  persons,  more  especially 
by  those  who  had  settled  on  the  Niagara 
peninsula.  Lord  Dorchester,  the  Governor- 
General,  opposed  the  selection  by  every 
means  in  his  power.  In  civil  matters  re- 
lating to  his  Province,  Governor  Simcoe's 
authority  was  paramount ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
wa.s  only  accountable  to  the  Home  Govern- 
ment ;  but  the  revenue  of  the  Province  was 
totally  inadequate  for  its  maintenance,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  draw  on  the  Home  Gov- 
ernment for  periodical  supplies.  In  this 
way.  Lord  Dorchester,  who,  from  his  high 
po.sition,  had  great  influence  with  the  Brit- 
ish Ministry,  had  it  in  his  power  to  indi- 
rectly control,  to  some  extent,  the  affairs  of 
Upper  Canada.  He  was,  moreover,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  British  North  America, 
and  as  such  had  full  control  over  the  arma- 
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nients.  He  dotormiiiod  tliat  Kingston  should 
at  all  evoiits  l)e  the  principal  naval  and 
military  station  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  this 
doterniination  he  carried  out  by  e.stablishing 
trcK)ps  and  ve.sselH  of  war  there.  The  mili- 
tary and  naval  8ai>reniacy  then  conferred 
upon  Kingston  has  never  been  altogether 
lost. 

There  were  other  difHculties  too,  which 
began  to  stare  (tovernor  Simcoe  in  the  face 
about  this  time.  The  nominal  price  at 
which  land  had  been  disposed  (jf  to  actual 
settlers  had  cau.sed  a  great  influx  of  immi- 
grants into  the  Province  from  the  American 
Republic.  To  so  great  an  extent  did  this 
immigration  proceed  that  the  Governor  be- 
gan to  fear  lest  the  American  element  in  the 
Province  might  soon  be  the  preponderating 
one.  Should  such  a  state  of  things  come 
about,  invasion  or  annexation  would  only 
be  a  matter  of  time.  His  hatred  to  the 
citizens  of  the  RepuVdic  was  intense,  and 
coloured  the  e'ltire  policy  of  his  administra- 
tion. In  estimating  their  political  and  na- 
tional importance  he  was  apt  to  be  guided 
by  his  prejudices  rather  than  by  his  convic- 
tions. In  a  letter  written  to  a  friend  about 
this  time,  he  expres.sed  his  opinion  that  "a 
good  navy  and  ten  thousand  men  would 
knock  the  United  States  into  a  nonentity." 
An  the  ten  thousand  men  were  not  forth- 
coming, however,  he  deemed  it  judicious 
to  guard  against  future  aggression.  The 
north  shore  of  Lake  Erie  was  settled  by  a 
class  of  persons  whom  he  knew  to  be  Brit- 
ish to  the  core.  This  set  hiin  reflecting  upon 
the  advisability  of  establishing  his  capital 
in  the  interior,  and  within  easy  reach  of 
these  settlers,  who  would  form  an  efficient 
militia  in  case  of  an  invasion  by  the  United 
States.  He  finally  pitched  upon  the  pres- 
ent site  of  London,  and  resolved  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  the  seat  of  government 
should  be  removed  thither.  This  resolu- 
tion, however,  was  never  carried  out.  He 
did  not  even  remain  in  the  country  long 


enough  to  see  the  Goverinnent  establislu^d 
at  York,  which  did  not  take  place  until  the 
sprin;,'  of  17!l7.  In  17!K!  he  received  an  ap- 
pointment which  noce-ssitated  his  departure 
for  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo,  whither  he 
repaired  with  his  family  the  same  year. 
Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  this 
appointment.  The  opposition  of  Lord  Dor- 
chester, we  think,  affords  a  sufficient  ex- 
planation, without  searching  any  farther. 
It  has  al.so  been  alleged  that  his  policy  was 
so  inimical  to  the  United  States  that  the 
Government  of  that  country'  complained  of 
him  at  hea<lqunrtors,  and  thus  determined 
the  Home  Ministry,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
to  find  some  other  field  for  him.  After 
his  departure,  the  administration  was  car- 
ried on  by  the  Honourable  Peter  Ru.ssell, 
senior  member  of  the  Executive  Council, 
until  the  arrival  of  Governor  Peter  Hunter, 
in  1799. 

Two  yeai-s  before  his  removal  from  (Can- 
ada, Governor  Simcoe  had  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Major-General.  He  remained 
at  St.  Domingo  only  a  few  months,  when 
he  retired  to  private  life  on  his  Devonshire 
estates.  In  1798  he  became  Lieutenant- 
General,  and  in  IHOl  wa.s  entrusted  with 
the  command  of  the  town  of  Plymouth,  in 
anticipation  of  an  attack  upon  that  place 
by  the  French  fleet.  The  attack  never  took 
place,  and  his  command  proved  a  sinecure. 
From  this  time  forward  we  have  but  meagre 
accounts  of  him  until  a  short  tinie  before 
his  death,  which,  a-s  the  monumental  tablet 
has  already  informed  us,  took  place  on  the 
25th  of  October,  1806.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  tliat  year  ho  had  been  fixed  upon 
as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  East  Indian 
forces,  as  successor  to  Lord  Lake.  Had  his 
life  been  spared  he  would  doubtless  have 
been  raised  to  the  peerage  and  sent  out  to 
play  his  part  in  the  history  of  British  In- 
dia. But  these  things  were  not  to  be. 
Late  in  September  ho  was  detached  to  ac- 
company the  Earl  of  Rosslyn  on  an  expe- 
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dition  to  thn  Tapus,  to  join  tho  Earl  of  St. 
Vincent ;  an  invaHion  of  Portu;(al  by  France 
Ixiinjij  regarded  as  inuninont.  Thougli  Hfty- 
four  years  of  age, he  sniffed  the  scent  of  battle 
as  oag(?rly  as  he  had  done  in  the  old  days  of 
the  Brandywine,  and  set  out  on  the  expedi- 
tion in  high  spirits.  The  vessel  in  which  he 
enibarktfd  had  just  bt;en  repainted,  an<l  ho 
had  scarcely  got  out  of  British  waters  be- 
fore he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  and  painful 
illness,  presumed  to  have  been  induced  by 
the  odour  of  the  fresh  paint.  The  severity 
of  his  .seizure  was  such  as  to  necessitate  his 
immediate  return.  Upon  landing  at  Torbay, 
not  far  from  his  home,  he  was  taken  very 
much  worse,  and  died  within  a  few  hours. 
He  was  buried  in  a  little  chapel  on  his  own 
estates,  and  the  tablet  in  Exeter  Cathedral 
was  shortly  afterwards  erected  in  his 
honour. 

But  we  Canadians  have  more  enduring 
memorials  of  his  p.  j:-i  ,  o  among  us  than 
any  monumental  tablet  can  supply ;  and 
unless  the  topographical  features  of  this 
Province  should  undergo  some  radical  trans- 
formation, the  name  of  Governor  Simcoe  is 
not  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten  in  our  midst. 
The  large  and  important  county  of  Simcoe, 
together  with  the  lake,  the  shores  whereof 
form  part  of  its  eastern  boundary;  the 
county  town  of  the  County  of  Noi-folk  ;  and 
a  well-known  street  in  Toronto* — all  tho.se 
remain  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  the  first 
Governor  of  Upper  Canada.  It  is  well  that 
such  tributes  to  his  worth  should  exist 
among  us,  for  he  wrought  a  good  work  in 
our  Province,  and  deserves  to  be  held  in 
grateful  remembrance.  In  many  respects 
he  was  in  advance  of  his  time.  In  no  re- 
spect was  ho  very  far  behind  it.  The  only 
trace  of  the  "  old  soldier  "  about  him  mani- 
fested itself  in  his  dislike  of  our  republican 
brethren,  against  whom  he  had  fought,  and 
in  whose  future  stability  he  had  but  a  very 

*  The  street  referred  to  in,  of  counie,  Simcoe  street.  It 
inny  be  willed  that  John  street  was  also  named  after  him. 


limited  degree  of  confidence.  He  was  not  a 
man  of  genius.  Ho  was  not,  perhaps,  a  gnat 
man  in  any  sense  of  the  word ;  but  he  was 
upon  the  whole  a  wise  and  Ix  neficent  ad- 
ministrator of  civil  affairs,  and  was  ever 
wont  to  display  a  generous  zeal  for  the 
progress  and  welfare  of  the  laml  which  he 
governed.  When  we  contrast  his  C(mduct 
of  the  administration  with  that  of  some  of 
his  succe.s.sors,  we  feel  bound  to  speak  and 
think  of  him  with  all  kiiulness.  His  liberal 
educational  policy  has  already  been  com- 
uu'nted  upon  in  the  sketch  of  the  life  of  the 
late  Bishop  Straehan. 

After  General  Simcoe 's  departure  from 
the  Province,  his  ru.stic  chateau  of  Castle 
Frank  was  never  used  by  any  one  as  a 
permanent  abode.  Several  of  his  successors 
in  office,  however,  as  well  as  various  other 
residents  of  York,  used  occasionallj''  to  re- 
sort to  it  as  a  kind  of  camping  ground  in 
the  summer  time,  and  it  soon  came  into 
vogue  for  pic-nic  excursions.  Captain 
John  Denison,  a  well-known  resident  of 
Little  York,  seems  to  have  taken  up  his 
quarters  in  it  for  a  few  weeks,  but  not  with 
any  intention  of  permanently  residing  there. 
In  or  about  the  month  of  June,  1829,  the 
building  was  wantonly  sot  on  fire  by  some 
fishermen  who  had  .sailed  up  the  Don.  The 
timber  was  dry,  and  the  edifice  was  soon 
burned  to  the  ground.  It  has  never  been 
replaced,  but  the  name  of  Castle  Frank  sur- 
vives in  that  of  the  residence  of  Mr.  Walter 
McKeuzie,  situated  about  a  hundred  yards 
distant.  It  is  commonly  applied,  indeed,  to 
all  the  adjoining  heights ;  end  on  a  pleas- 
ant Sunday  afternoon  in  spring  or  sum- 
mer, multitudes  of  Toronto's  citizens  repair 
thither  for  fresh  air  and  a  picturesque  view. 
The  route  is  through  St.  James's  Cemetery, 
and  thence  through  the  shady  ravine  and 
up  the  hill  beyond.  Very  few  persons,  we 
believe,  could  point  out  the  exact  site  of 
the  old  "  castle."  It  is,  however,  easily  dis- 
coverable by  any  one  who  chooses  to  search 
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for  it.  A  fow  yards  to  the  right  of  tlip 
fonce  wliiili  is  tins  boiimlary  line  botwei-n 
St.  James's  (\3motcry  ami  Mr.  McKv'i?'o's 
property  is  a  slij^lit  dopre.M.sion  in  the  sa  ■  ly 
Moil.  That  depression  marks  the  site  of  the 
historic  Caatln  Frank  —  a  spot  which,  for 
centuries  to  come,  will  Ite  associated  witli 
the  memory  of  flovernor  Siinc(tt>.  Within 
the  la.st  two  or  thret!  years  the  depression 
has  Ixien  rendered  more  perceptihle  than  it 
previously  was,  hy  reason  of  several  loads 
of  eartli  having  U-en  excavated  and  removeil 
from  it  for  pirdenin;,'  purposes  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Kenzii!.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however, 
that  no  curious  citizen  can  legally  gratify 
his  desire  to  behold  this  nieniento  of  the 
past  at  clo.se  ([uarters  without  first  obtain- 
ing Mr.  McKenzie's  permis.sion,  as  the  site 
belongs  to  him,  and  cainiot  be  readied  from 
the  cemetery  without  scaling  the  fence. 

Besides  his  s m    Frank,   whose  death    is 
recorded  in  the  foregoing  sketch,  General 


l^imcoe  loft  behind  him  a  yoiniger  son, 
Henry  Addington  Simcoe,  christened  after 
the  cnunent  stat<;sman  who  subserpiently 
l)ecan;e  Lord  Sidmouth.  The  younger  .son 
took  orders,  and  oflicinted  for  some  years 
as  a  clergyman  in  the  West  of  Kngland. 
After  the  dtsath  of  his  brother  in  the  breach 
at  Badajoz,  he  succeeded  to  the  family  es- 
tates ;  and  in  his  turn  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  (/aptain  J.  K.  Simcoe,  the  present  in- 
cumbent. From  tin.'  la.st-naiiie<l  gentleman, 
Dr.  Scrtilding,  during  a  visit  to  Devonshire 
a  few  years  ago,  obtained  a  very  Iwautiful 
miniature  copy  of  an  original  portrait  of 
(lovernor  Simcoe,  from  which  a  steel  en- 
graving was  made  for  the  frontispiece  to 
the  Doctor's  well-known  work,  "Toronto  of 
Old."  Tli(^  portrait  which  aecoiii[ianies  this 
sketch  is  a  carefully-(;nlarged  reproduction 
of  the  miniature,  and  is  in  every  respect  an 
admirablt^  representation  of  the  facial  linea- 
ments of  th(!  first  Qovernor  of  Upper  Canada. 
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rilHR  riiiff  Justice  of  Npw  Brunswick 
i-  coiiios  of  IT.  E,  Loyali.st  stock.  Several 
iiKMnbtTH  of  the  oM  and  woll-known  family 
of  Alli'M  madi'  j,'rcat  pcrHoiial  sacriticos  to 
uphold  tlic  loyalist  cause,  and  soiue  of  thiMii 
lost  their  estates,  and  wore  attainted  of  trea- 
son by  the  American  authorities,  for  their 
fealty  to  the  British  Crown.  The  Hon. 
Isaac  Allen,  "grandfather  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  one  of  the  Judj^es  of  the 
Supreme  Oourt  of  New  Jersey.  He  and  his 
wife,  Hannah  Revel,  were  born  in  England. 
Tliiiy  procee<led  to  Trenton,  N.J.,  lived  there 
some  time,  and  when  the  Revolutionary  war 
broke  out,  Allen,  who  w>us  an  unconipromi- 
sinj;  adherent  of  the  Royal  cause,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  commiMid  of  a  regiment  of 
New  Jersey  volunteers.  He  starved  with 
them  until  th(!  close  of  hostilities,  when  he 
removed  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  thence  to  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick,  where  in  1784 
he  wa.s  made  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  (lourt 
of  that  Province,  and  appointed  a  member 
of  His  Majesty's  Council,  which  position  he 
filled  with  much  acceptance  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  12th  of  October,  1800. 
His  .son,  the  father  of  the  present  Chief  Jus- 
tice, was  Captain  John  Allen,  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Fencibles,  a  corps  raised  during 
the  war  of  1812.  He  was  afterwards  In- 
specting Field  Officer  of  the  Militia  of  New 
Brunswick,  and  from  180!)  to  1847  was  one 
of  tlie  representativ<!s  for  the  county  of 
York  in  the  House  of  Assembly.     His  son, 


John  Campbell  Allen,  was  born  at  Kings- 
clear,    York   county,    N.B,,   on   the   1st  of 
October,    1817.      Ho   was  educatisd  at  the 
Knidericton  (iranniiar  School.     In  Michael- 
mas Term,  1840,  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  of 
his  native  Province,  and  eleven  years  laU-r 
was  elected  a  Bencher  of  tint  Barristers'  So- 
ciety.    In  !8(i0  he  was  offered,  and  tloclined, 
a  silk  gown.     For  several  years  he  occupied 
the  responsible  j)osition  of  Registrar  and 
{'lerk  to  the  (!ourt  of  Divorce  and   Matri- 
monial Cau.m!s,  as  well  as  that  of  Reporter 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Brunswick, 
in  18'>(J  he  .sought  political  honours,  became 
a  candidate  for  the  county  of  York,  and 
was  elected  to  the   House  of  Assembly — 
holding  his  seat  uninterruptedly  until  he 
was  rai.sed  to  the  Bench  in   1865.     In   185(i 
he  became  Solicitor-Cenoral,  retainin.cf  office 
from  May  of  that  year  to  May  IS. '7,  when 
the  Government,  on  e.icperiencing  de'    "t  at 
the  general  election,  resigned.     Froni  18(12 
until  the  dissolution  in  18(i')  Mr.  Allen  was 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly.     As  a  public  man 
his  career  is  markeil  by  no  very  iiotablc  po- 
litical performance.    He  never  took  a  prom- 
inent part   in   active    politics,  though   his 
position  was  always  clearly  defined.      He 
was  opposed  to  the  prohibitory  liquor  law, 
because  he  thought  that  it  possessed  mis- 
chievous tendencies,  and  was  not  a  desirable 
measure  for  the  Province  to  adopt.     With 
the  exception  of  tlie  scheme  of  Confedera- 
tion, no  political   question   of  importance 
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arose  durlnj:;  his  careor  as  a  loojislator.  That 
subject  was  widely  deliatcd,  and  after  much 
careful  consideration  Mr.  Allen  made  up  his 
mind  that  the  union  of  the  British  North 
American  Provinces  was  an  undesirable 
event,  so  far,  at  least,  as  New  Brunswick 
was  concerned.  He  at  once  threw  in  his 
lot  and  influence  with  the  Anti-Confederate 
party,  then  marshalled  by  such  men  as  the 
Hons.  Albert  J  Smith,  T.  W.  Anglin,  A.  R. 
Wetmore  and  R.  D.  Wilmot.  He  worked 
earnestly  and  faithfully  with  his  party, 
though  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign 
he  fully  expected  to  be  defeated,  as  did  also 
some  of  his  friends,  high  in  office  at  the  time, 
who  regretted  that  he  had  not  espoused  the 
side  of  the  Unionisis.  He  was  returned  for 
York  at  the  general  elections  which  fol- 
lowed the  dissolution  of  the  Hou,se,  and 
became  Attorney-General  in  the  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Hon.  (now  Sir)  Albert  J. 
Smith,  which  assumed  office  in  April,  1805. 
On  the  21st  of  September  of  the  same  year 
he  was  appointed  a  Puisne  Judji'  of  tl>e 
Supreme  Court,  and  on  the  8th  of  October, 
XKJh,  he  was  elevated  to  the  Chief  Justice- 
ship of  the  Province,  as  succcs.sor  to  the 
Hon.  William  Johnston  Ritchij,  who  was 
appointed  a  Puisne  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada. 

Since  his  appointment  CJhiet  Justice  Allen 
has  tried  many  very  important  cau.ses ; 
among  others  the  celebrated  Munroe  tra- 
gedy case,  which  was  one  of  the  most  nota- 
ble criminal  trials  which  ever  took  place  in 
New  Brunswick.  Tn  1875  he  tried  a  num- 
ber of  persons  who  wore  engaged  in  the 
riot  at  Carraquet — a  parish  in  the  cotinty 
of  (Jloucester,  N.B. — caused  by  resistance 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  Common  Schools 
Act.  He  also  tried  the  ( )sl>om  fandly  twice 
for  the  allcj^ed  murder  of  Timothy  McCarthy 
at  Shediac.  This  cause  also  was  a  marked 
one  in  the  o>-i::iinal  annals  of  the  country. 


The  first  trial  in  July  and  August,   1878, 
occupied  over  six  weeks. 

In  connecti(m  with  his  professional  life, 
Mr.  Allen  published  in  1847  a  small  book 
of  the  Rules  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
Brunswick,  and  the  Act  of  Assembly  re- 
lating to  the  practice  of  the  court,  with 
notes,  which  was  very  useful  to  the  legal 
profession.  He  also  commenced  to  publish, 
from  a  manuscript  book  of  the  late  Chief 
Justice  Chipman,  the  cases  decided  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  beginning  in  1825,  when 
that  able  lawyer  went  on  the  Bench.  One 
number  oidy  of  those  re{)orts,  with  notes  re- 
ferring to  all  the  recent  decisions  on  the 
same  points,  was  published,  the  venture 
proving  unprofitable  in  a  pecuniary  sense, 
and  the  author  not  having  time  to  continue 
it.  Mr.  Allen  also  assisted  Mr.  David  S. 
Kerr  when  the  latter  was  reporter  of  the 
decisions  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  when 
that  gentleman  resigned  his  position  in 
18+0,  he  was  himself  appointed  reporter, 
and  held  the  office  until  he  became  a  Judge 
in  18C5  ;  though  he  discontinued  publishing 
the  reports  at  the  end  of  the  year  18(i0,  in 
consequence  of  a  diH'erence  of  opinion  witii 
the  Government  as  to  the  amount  which  he 
was  entitled  to  receive  a.s  reporter.  He  pre- 
served the  notes  and  juilgments,  however, 
and  in  1877  the  Local  Legislature  made 
provision  for  the  expense  of  publishing  the 
remaining  cases,  and  th«>y  wta-e  pul)lishiMl 
under  his  supervision,  making  in  all  six 
volumes  of  Allen's  Report^  Before  the 
Legislature  had  arranged  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  cases  subsequent  to  18(i(),  Judge 
Stevens,  of  St.  Stephen,  N.B.,  published  a 
digest  of  all  the  cases  decided  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  Ju<Igo  Allen  furnished  him  with 
notes  of  the  unreported  cases  decided  <luring 
his  incumbency  of  the  office  of  reporter. 
This  service  is  fittingly  acknowledged  in 
the  preface  to  Ju<lge  Stevens's  volume. 
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AMONG  the  hardy  and  chivah-ous  hand 
of  United  Empire  Loyalists  who,  after 
the  close  of  the  American  Revolutionary 
War,  sought  refuge  from  republican  perse- 
cution under  the  siiadow  of  the  British  flag, 
was  a  valiant  young  soldier  named  Joseph 
Ryerson.  Throughout  the  whole  of  that 
memorable  contest  he  had  served  '  "s  king 
with  rare  courage  and  fidelity,  had  taken 
part  in  numerous  warlike  enterprises,  and 
had  gone  through  as  many  perilous  adven- 
tures as  a  knight-errant  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  family  to  which  he  lielongcd  was  of 
Danish  origin,  but  for  some  time  prior  to 
the  seventeenth  century  had  been  domiciled 
in  Holland.  At  an  early  period  in  Ameri- 
can history — probably  during  the  Duteh 
occupation  of  the  New  Netherlands — the 
family  emigrated  from  Holland,  and  .settled 
in  what  is  now  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
They  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and, 
at  the  time  of  the  breakinjjf  out  of  the  war, 
were  in  comfortable  circumstances  and  good 
social  position.  Notwithstanding  their 
foreign  origin,  His  Britannic  Majesty  had 
no  stauncher  adherents  in  the  colony  than 
were  the  Ryersons.  Joseph  and  his  elder 
brother  Samuel  were  among  tlie  first  colon- 
ists in  New  Jersey  to  announce  their  antag- 
onism to  the  Revolution,  and  to  array  them- 
.selves  under  the  Royal  standard.  The  former 
was  at  that  time  only  fifteen  years  of  age, 
and  neither  his  size  nor  .strength  was  suf- 
ficient to  enable  him  to  handle  the  ctnn- 


brous  anny-mnsket  of  those  days.  Instead 
of  a  musket,  therefore,  a  light  fowling-piece 
was  given  to  him,  and  with  this  weapon  he 
received  his  first  initiation  into  the  mys- 
teries of  military  exercise,  as  a  member 
of  the  Fourth  Battalion  of  New  Jersey 
Volunteers.  A  few  months  after  his  enrol- 
ment as  a  cadet,  a  detachment  of  Light 
Infantrj'  was  formed  from  various  regiments 
to  proceed  southward  to  besiege  Charleston. 
Among  the  550  persons  who  volunteered 
for  this  expedition  was  young  Joseph  Ryer- 
son. The  Inspector-General  at  first  declined 
to  accept  him,  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
too  young  and  too  small  to  endure  the  hard- 
ships of  a  limg  and  probably  desperate  cam- 
paign. The  boy  urged  that  he  was  growing 
older  and  stouter  every  day,  and  displayed 
such  genuine  enthusiasm  for  the  expedition, 
that  the  Inspector  smiled  approval,  and  per- 
mitted him  to  have  his  wish.  He  was  en- 
rolled as  a  Light  Infantry  vohmteer,  and 
was  successively  attached  to  the  37th,  the 
71st,  and  the  <S-ith  Regiments.  The  Light 
Infantry  were  composed  of  the  genuine 
fighting-stufi"  of  which  good  soldiers  are 
made,  and  gave  such  an  account  of  them- 
selves that,  upon  the  return  of  the  expedi- 
tion, thi'ee  years  later,  after  the  evacuation 
of  Charleston,  only  8G  of  the  550  were  left  to 
tell  the  thrilling  story  of  their  adventures, 
tt'he  corps  wtvs  then  broken  up,  and  the  86 
!ueml)ers  were  restored  to  the  respective 
regiments  from  which  they  had  volunteered. 
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Of  those  S(),  Joseph  Ryerson  w&s  one.  Du- 
ring his  southern  expedition,  he  hail  been 
•  listinifuislied  even  above  most  of  his  fellows 
by  his  dauntless  bravery,  by  his  reckless  ex- 
posure of  his  life,  and,  more  than  all,  by  the 
number  of  his  hairbreadth  e.scapes  from 
death  and  capture.  He  had  been  entrusted 
with  the  carria^'c  of  important  military  de- 
spatches from  ('harleston  to  a  point  nearly 
two  hn  Ired  miles  from  the  coast.  He 
had  delivered  them,  and  returned  in  .safety, 
though  frequently  pursued,  fired  at,  and 
nearly  captured.  For  this  service  he  was 
made  an  Ensign.  He  was  subsequently 
entrusted  with  otlier  despatches  to  the  north- 
ward, by  sea,  and  again  acquitted  himself 
succes.sfully.  As  a  reward  for  this  second 
display  of  valour  and  discretion  he  wa,s  pro- 
moted to  a  lieutenancy  in  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Regiment.  After  his  return  from 
Charleston  he  continued  in  active  service 
until  the  clo.se  of  the  war,  during  which  he 
took  part  in  six  pitched  battles  ami  varitKis 
petty  skirmi.shes.  He  was  wounded  only 
once,  and  the  wound  wivs  n(»t  dangerous. 
His  brother  Samuel,  who  held  a  Captain's 
conunission  in  the  Fourth  Battalion  of  New 
Jersey  Volunteers,  also  <listingui.shed  him- 
self throughout  the  war.  When  hostilities 
came  to  an  end,  in  1783,  the  two  brothers 
repaired  to  that  portion  of  the  Maritime 
Provinci's  which  is  now  called  New  Bruns- 
wick, but  which  then  formed  a  part  of  Nova 
Scotia.  Thefamily  property  in  New  Jersey 
hiul  been  confi.scated,  and  they  were  com- 
pelled to  begin  the  world  afresh.  They  set- 
tled on  the  St.  John  River,  in  the  county  of 
Sunbury,  not  far  from  Fredericton,  where 
tracts  of  land  were  granted  to  them  by  the 
Government  for  thtir  loyalty  to  the  British 
Crown. 

Their  .settlement  in  New  Brunswick  took 
place  in  178.S.  About  twenty  years  before 
that  date  a  little  colony  had  migrated  from 
the  county  of  Essex,  in  Massachusetts,  to 
the  same  neighbourhood,  and  had  ever  since 


resided  there.  Among  these  colonists  was  a 
genthunan  named  Stickney,  who  wivs  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  early  Pui'itan  set- 
tlers in  Ma.ssachusetts.  Scarcely  had  the 
colonists  become  domiciled  in  their  new 
home  when  a  feuuile  child  was  born  to  the 
house  of  Stickney.  This  child,  who  was 
chri.stened  Mehetabel,  is  reported  to  havi' 
been  the;  first  oHispring  of  English  stock 
born  in  the  colony  subsequent  to  the  Treaty 
of  ITOJl,  whereby  the  French  renounced  all 
claim  to  both  Canada  and  Acadia.  From 
this  circimistance  the  child  was  popularly 
known  in  local  parlance  as  "the  Mother 
of  Nova  Scotia."  Wh(;n  tlie  Ryersons  set- 
tled in  Sunbury  Miss  Stickney  had  grown 
up  to  womanhood.  The  younger  brother 
fell  in  love  with  the  lady,  and,  in  17!S4, 
married  her.  The  elder  brother  also  mar- 
ried, and  .settled  down  to  a,griciiltural  pur- 
suits. In  17!*4,  <luring  Ciovernor  Simcoe's 
administration,  the  latter  removed  to  Upper 
Canada,  and  settled  in  what  is  now  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Long  Point.  It  nuiy  l)e  mentioned  that  in 
his  (.Captain's  commission,  his  name,  by  a 
clerical  terror,  had  been  spelled  "  Ryerse." 
The  lands  subseijuently  granted  to  him  in 
Canada  by  virtue  of  this  commission — em- 
bracing a  tract  of  2,.')()0  acres — were  accord- 
ingly granted  to  him  in  that  name.  He 
did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  obtain  a  new 
grant,  and  he  and  his  de.scen<lants  have  th  is 
come  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Ryei'se. 
Tlie  error  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  name 
of  the  little  village  of  Port  Ryerse,  which 
was  called  after  Captain  Samuel  Ryerse,  and 
which  stands  on  the  tract  originally  granted 
to  him.  The  correct  patronymic,  however, 
is  "  Ryerson,"  which  has  been  retained  by 
all  the  other  branches  of  the  family. 

Joseph  Ryerson  remained  in  New  Bruns- 
wick until  near  the  close  of  the  century. 
In  the  year  1799  he  followed  in  his  elder 
brother's  footsteps,  and  took  up  his  abode 
in  Upper  Canada.     During  his  residence  in 
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New  Brunswick  he  liaJ  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  oruanizin<f  and  trainin;,'  th(!  local 
militia,  ami  liatl  been  app()intc<l  a  (Japtain. 
On  his  removal  to  Uppf^r  Canada  he  became 
a  Major,  anil  a  few  years  later  was  rai,sed  to 
the  rank  of  a  Colonel.  It  will  l)e  more  con- 
venient, and  will  perhap.s  prevent  confusion, 
if  we  .Hpeak  of  him  in  f  ut\ire  as  (>)lonel  Ryer- 
.son.  He  obtained  fnnn  (lovernment  a  grant 
of  (iOO  acres  f)f  land  in  the  towaship  of  Char- 
lottevillc,  lyiiii,'  about  half  way  between  the 
present  village  of  Vittoria  and  Port  Ryerse. 
Here  lie  settled  down  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  brother,  ami  here  he  made  his  home 
during  the  remaining  fifty-tive  years  of  his 
life.  It  may  as  well  be  recorded  in  this 
place  that  he  died  on  the  0th  of  Augu,st, 
IH.T-i,  in  the  i)4th  year  of  his  age,  having 
drawn  a  continuous  pension  from  (lovern- 
ment for  more  than  .seventy  years. 

To  say  that  Colonel  Ryerson  and  his 
family  endured  great  hardships  during  their 
jiMirney  from  New  Brunswick  to  Upper 
Canada,  as  well  as  tluring  the  early  years  of 
their  residence  in  the  Province,  would  l)e  to 
convey  a  very  faint  idea  of  the  manifold 
suHV-rings  to  which  settlei-s  in  remote  dis- 
triet.s  were  subjected  in  tho,se  days.  The 
hard  lines  of  pioneer  life  furni.shed  many 
an  apt  illustration  of  the  "survival  of  the 
fittest "  theory.  Peixons  who  were  weak 
or  delicate  in  health  soon  sank  into  the 
grave.  Those  of  robust  constitutions  ;  those 
who  could  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  such 
rugged  experiences  as  daily  fell  to  their  lot, 
wa.xed  strong  anil  mighty  in  the  land. 
Colonel  Ryerson  nuist  be  cla.H.sed  among  the 
latter  He  prospered,  and  steadilj'  gained 
ground  both  in  wealth  and  influence.  By 
the  Act  38  Geo.  1 1 1.,  chapter  5,  which  became 
law  by  proclamation  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1800,  there  wius  a  readjustment  of  the  terri- 
torial division  of  Upper  Canada.  Among 
the  changes  which  then  came  into  operation 
was  the  establishment  of  the  London  Dis- 
trict.     It  includeil,  among  other  territory, 


the  counties  of  Norfolk,  C.xford  and  Mid- 
dlesex. Colonel  Ryerson  was  appointed 
High  Sheritt"  of  the  District,  and  for  nuvny 
years  had  important  duties  to  discharge  in 
connection  with  that  position.  There  was 
no  court-house,  and  the  administration  of 
ju.stice  was  attended  with  nnich  difficulty 
aTid  delay.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note 
that  during  the  tirst  three  yeai-s  after  the 
setting  apart  of  the  District  the  courts  were 
held  in  the  house  of  a  Mr.  .lames  Muni'o,  in 
the  town.ship  of  Cliarlotteville,  a  few  miles 
from  the  Higli  Sherifl^'s  abode.  In  the 
auttunn  of  IHO.'J,  and  for  several  yeaix 
subsequently,  they  were  held  in  the  house 
of  Mr.  Job  Loder,  a  well-known  innkeeper 
of  those  days,  at  Turkey  Point,  where  a 
town  had  bei^n  laid  out  under  Governor 
Simcoe's  directions  a  few  years  previo\isly. 
Here  the  courts  continued  to  be  held  until 
a  log  gaol  and  a  two-story  frame  court- 
house were  erected  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  first  story  of  the  new  cx)Urt-house  was 
thereafter  used  for  judicial  i)urposes,  the 
.second  story,  diviiU'd  ofi'with  rough  boards, 
being  used  for  jury-rooms.  Here  the  courts 
were  held  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  War 
of  1812,  when  the  building  was  required  for 
military  purposes.  Afti'r  the  close  of  the 
War  the  courts  were  remo\'eil  from  Turkey 
V  nt  to  the  village  of  VMttoria,  whence, 
niiii  or  ten  yeai-s  later,  they  were  traTi.sf erred 
to  St.  Thomas,  pending  the  erection  of  a 
court-house  at  London.  Long  l)efore  this 
time,  however,  Colonel  Ryerson  had  ceased 
to  discharge  the  functions  of  High  Sheriff, 
having  resigned  in  favour  of  his  son-in-law, 
the  late  Colonel  Bostwick,  of  Port  Stanley. 
(Jolonel  Ryerson  was  the  father  of  five 
.sons,  all  of  whom  subsequently  became 
preachei's  of  the  gospel,  and  rose  to  positions 
of  consideration  in  Upper  Canada.  George, 
tlie  eldest,  who  was  born  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  who  was  in  his  ileventh  year 
when  his  family  migrated  thence  to  this 
Province,  is  still  living  in  Toronto,  and  has 
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attained  to  the  truly  patriarchal  ago  of 
fighty-nino  years.  In  early  life  he  was  a 
Methodist  minister,  Imt  duriiiji;  an  absence 
in  England  at  the  time  when  the  celebrated 
Edward  Trvinjj  was  at  the  heiglit  of  his 
fame,  he  embraced  the  Irvingite  doctrines, 
and  subsequently  discharged  the  functions 
of  a  minister  of  that  body  for  many  years 
in  (Canada  with  jireat  fervour  and  effect. 
William,  the  second  son,  was  also  born  in 
New  Brunswick,  and  was  about  three  years 
old  wiien  his  parents  removed  to  Upper 
Canada.  He  was  well  known  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Western  peninsula  for 
UKjre  than  half  a  century,  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  preachers  attached  to  the  Wes- 
leyan  Conference,  and  as  a  strenuous  advo- 
cate on  the  temperance  platform.  He  died 
at  his  residence  in  the  county  of  Brant, 
Ontario,  about  eight  years  ago.  John,  the 
third  .son,  was  also  a  distinguisheil  Wesleyan 
Methodist  minister.  He  was  born  at  the 
family  homestead  in  Charlotteville,  within 
a  few  months  after  the  settlement  of  his 
parents  in  that  township.  His  expeclition  to 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory  as  a  missionary, 
in  IS.H,  was  the  nutans  of  inducing  many 
persons  to  take  an  interest  in  that  wild  and 
frigid  land  ;  and  his  published  account  of  his 
mission  had  a  large  sale  on  both  sides  of 
tin;  Atlantic.  Kr  died  at  Simcoe,  in  tlu' 
county  of  Norfolk,  on  the  oth  of  October, 
187<S.  These  three  sons  of  Colonel  Ryerson 
all  took  an  active  ])art  in  repelling  the 
American  invasion  of  1812,  '13  and  '14. 
They  fouglit  in  defence  of  Canada  at  De- 
troit, Fort  Erie,  Beaver  Dams,  L'lndy's  Lane, 
and  elsewhere.  At  the  battle  of  Fort  Erie, 
George  receivi'd  a  somewhat  serious  wouiul 
in  one  of  his  jaws,  the  effects  of  which  are 
perceptible  at  the  present  day.  The  fourth 
son,  Egerton,  is  the  sultject  of  this  sketch. 
The  lifth,  Etlwy,  likewi.se  enrolled  him.stdf 
in  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  ministry,  and 
proved  himself  to  have  inherited  a  full  sliare 
of  the  eloquence  and  force  of  character  by 


which  all  the  mtunV)ers  of  his  family  were 
"listingui.shed.  He  died  at  his  home  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk  alxjut  twenty  years  since. 
It  may  be  noted  that  tliere  was  also  an- 
otlier  son,  Satiniol,  who  diil  good  servi(i>  to 
Canada  during  the  period  of  the  inviision, 
but  who  did  not  live  long  enough  to  attain 
distinction  in  any  of  the  onlinary  walks  of 
life. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  at 
the  paternal  abode  in  the  township  of 
Charlotteville,  on  the  24th  of  March,  1«03. 
He  was  christened  Ad(jlphus  Egerton,  after 
two  o'd  miiitary  frieixls  of  his  father,  named 
respectively  Captain  Adolphus  and  Dr. 
Egerton.  The  first  of  his  (Christian  names 
has  long  ceased  to  be  used  by  him,  and  may 
be  said  to  have  been  practically  discarded 
in  his  early  youth.  He  attended  a  common 
school  in  Charlotteville  for  a  .short  time 
during  his  boyhood,  but  for  nnich  of  his 
elementary  education,  as  well  as  for  much 
spiritual  instruction  and  tender  love,  he 
was  indebted  to  his  mother.  This  lady 
was  the  "  Mother  of  Nova  Scotia  "  already 
mentioned.  She  was  a  most  devoteil  and 
aff"'tionate  parent,  and  was  much  beloved 
and  revered  for  the  sweetness  and  amia- 
bility of  her  character,  not  by  her  own 
family  alone,  but  by  a  wide  circle  of  at- 
tached friends.  The  part  played  by  Colonel 
Ryerson  and  his  three  elder  sons  during  the 
war  of  1812  and  succeeding  years  has  al- 
ready been  hinted  at.  Colonel  Ryerson 
himself  had  charge  of  the  militia  of  the 
District,  and  the  three  boys  fought  all  over 
the  country,  wherever  there  was  any  fight- 
ing to  be  done.  Little  Egerton,  then  only 
ten  years  of  age,  imbibed  the  patriotic 
ardour  of  his  elder  brothers,  and  was  filled 
with  regret  V)ecause  he  was  too  young  to 
bear  arms  in  defence  of  his  covuitry.  His 
father's  hou.se  was  the  d«jpot  where  the  arms 
and  military  stores  of  the  Di.strict  were 
kept,  and  he  thus  lived,  for  a  time,  in  a 
most  electric  atmosphere.     He  was  taught 
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the  ordinary  military  oxerci.ses  by  his 
l)rother  Goor^je,  atul  was  .soinetiinos  per- 
iiiitttMi  to  gratify  his  boyish  aini)itioii  by 
inouiitiiii.^  yuard  as  a  fuj^lciiian.  This  stat<! 
of  thiiitfs  lasted  till  peace  was  finally  pro- 
claimed in  1M15,  when  the  people  were  per- 
rnitUnl  to  resnme  their  ordinary  occupations. 
Young  Egerton,  as  W(^ll  as  his  brothers,  was 
early  bred  to  farming  pursuits,  and  was 
expected  to  do  a  man's  work  long  before  he 
was  a  man  in  years.  He  was  always  given 
to  sttidy,  however,  and  his  zeal  and  vigour 
of  constitution  were  such  that,  even  when 
his  daily  employments  were  most  exacting, 
he  could  always  find  or  manufacture  time 
to  store  his  mind  with  useful  knowledge. 
Wlien  his  pursuits  admitted  of  his  doing  .so 
he  attended  the  District  Grammar  School, 
which  was  only  about  half  a  mile  distant 
from  his  father's  house,  and  wliich  was  kept 
by  Mr.  James  Mitchell.  This  gentleman, 
who  subsequently  married  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Colonel  Ryerson,  and  became 
judge  of  the  London  District  Court,  wa.s  an 
excellent  classical  scholar,  and  took  a  special 
interest  in  directing  the  studies  of  young 
Egerton  Ryerson.  When  the  latter  was 
about  fifteen  years  of  age  lie  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  attending  a  course  of  instruction 
by  two  itinerant  Professors  of  Philology, 
who  spent  a  .season  in  Charlotteville.  The.se 
gentlemen  c()nfined  their  instruction  to 
English  Grauunar.  which  they  taught  upr/« 
a  novel  and  peculiar  plan.  They  professed 
to  be  able  to  teach  a  diligent  student — even 
one  wholly  unacipiainted  with  grammatical 
rules — to  parse  any  sentence  in  the  English 
language,  in  six  weeks.  The  instruction 
wa.s  chieHy  oral,  by  means  of  lectures, 
('harts  and  plans  were  em|)loyed  to  teach 
and  illustrate  the  agreement  and  govern- 
ment of  words.  The  system  does  not  .seeni 
to  have  ever  come  into  general  use,  but  Dr. 
Ryerson  to  the  present  day  entertains  a 
strong  opinion  as  to  its  merits,  and  has 
sometimes  employed  it  successfully  in  the 


course  of   his  long    connection   with    edu- 
I  cational  matters  in  ( -anada.     The  probabil- 
ity  is   that   it  was  precisely  one  of  those 
.systems    the    success    whereof    is    largely 
I  dependent    upon   the   personal   qualities  of 
i  the    teachers.      The    gentlenien    by    whom 
I  it  was    taught    in   Upper  Canada  at   the 
!  time    under    consideration    were    enthusi- 
asts,   and    had    devoted    many    years    to 
;  elaborating  it.     Under  tlieir  teaching  young 
Egerton  Ryerson  made  rapid  progress,  and 
i  was  generally  called   up  before  visitors  to 
I  illustrate  the  success  of   the  system.     He 
attained  to  such  proficiency  in  all  the  de- 
:  tails   that  when  one  of   the   teachers  was 
prostrated  by  illness,  ho  was   solicited  to 
fill    the    latter's  engagements.      His  father 
\  assenting  to  the  proposal,  and  hi^  him.self 
j  being  eager  to  undertake  the  responsibility, 
he  was  thus   temporarily  installed  in    the 
position  of  a  teacher  of  English  philology 
before  he  had  completed  his  sixteenth  year. 
He  had  already  become  deeply  impressed 
on  the  subject   of   religion,  and  had  long 
been  a  regular  attendant  at  a  little  Metho- 
dist church    in   the  neighbourhood   of   his 
home.     His    three   elder   brothers   had   all 
imbibtid  a  similar  spirit,  and  leaned  strongly 
towards  the  Methodist  doctrines.     As  time 
passed  b}',  his  religious  impressions  deep- 
ened, and  he  erelong    became,  practically 
speakintr.  a  member  of  the  Methodist   fra- 
ternity.     His  feelings  on  these  subjects  were 
tenderly  .sympathized  in  by  his  mother,  to 
whom  he  went  for  counsel  and  comfort  in 
his  spiritual  perplexities.     His  father,  how- 
ever, was  an   adherent  of   the   Churcli   of 
England,   and  had    no   .sympathy,   at    this 
time,  with  Methodistical  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices.    When  Egerton  was  eigliteen  years 
of  age,  the  Methodist  minister  in  charge  of 
the  circuit  which  embraced  that  neighbour- 
hood announced  that  he  considered   it  in- 
compatible with    the    rules  of   the  church 
that  persons  should  any  longer  continue  to 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  membership  without 
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actually  iKjiiig  enrolled  as  membera.  Egor- 
ton  had  for  .several  years  [iriiviously  hcam 
accu.stoint'd  to  take  part,  in  the  lovo-feasts 
and  sacraments,  but  had  not  formally  joined 
the  eliiMrh.  The  secret  of  his  not  having 
Ijeeome  an  actual  member  was  his  desire  to 
avoid  his  father's  displeasnro.  The  time 
liad  now  arrive<l  when  he  was  compelled  to 
choose  between  incurring  that  displeasure 
and  being  debarred  from  exercises  wluch 
ha<l  come  to  he  regarded  by  him  in  the 
light  of  sacred  duties.  His  choice  was  at 
once  made.  He  gave  in  his  name  to  the 
minister,  ,v\t\  wius  t^nrulled  as  a  member 
of  the  Methodist  church.  Information  of 
these  proceedings  soon  reached  the  oarc  of 
his  father,  who,  though  a  kind  and  well- 
meaning  man,  waa  not  spiritually  minded, 
and  was  somewhat  disposed  to  sternncs.s  in 
his  dealings  with  his  family.  He  spoke  hi.s 
mind  on  this  occasion  with  a  plainness 
which  was  not  to  be  mistaken.  "  Egerton," 
said  he,  "  I  understand  that  you  have  joined 
the  Methodists.  You  must  either  leave 
them,  or  leave  my  house."  The  Hat  had 
gone  forth,  and  the  young  man  well  knew 
that  any  appeal  against  it  would  be  urged 
in  vain.  The  next  ilay,  after  a  tender  fare- 
well to  his  mother,  he  left  his  home. 

Within  a  few  days  after  his  departure  In- 
obtained  a  situation  as  uahei',  or  assistant 
teacher,  in  the  London  District  Grammar 
School.  That  institution  was  then  pre- 
siiied  over  by  his  eldesi  brother,  (ieorge, 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  position  upon  the 
elevation  of  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
to  the  office  of  District  Judge.  The  new 
usher  applied  himself  to  his  <lutie8  with  his 
customary  zeal  and  earnestness,  and  .soon 
gained  the  good  will  bt)tli  of  parents  ami 
pupils.  Many  of  the  scholars  were  his 
aeniors  i?i  point  of  years,  and  had  lieen  ac- 
customed to  look  upon  him  as  their  com- 
panion and  equal.  His  intellectual  suprem- 
acy, however,  was  univ(!r.sally  admitted,  and 
his  firmness  and   tact  wisre   such  that  he 


never  experienced  any  serious  difficulty  in 
coiui(>ction  with  his  dutie.s.  He  continued  to 
ti'aeh  at  this  establishment  for  two  years, 
when,  at  his  father's  rtMpiest,  he  returned 
home,  and  again  devoted  himself  to  farm- 
ing pursuits.  During  his  alwenec!  he  had 
hiuLself  hired  a  farm-labourer  to  assist  his 
father  on  the  farm,  and  had,  out  of  his 
own  earnings,  paid  tlie  wages  of  the  |)erson 
so  hired.  The  latter,  though  sufficiently 
capablt!  and  in<lustrious,  did  not  manage 
matters  entirely  to  the  Colonel's  satis- 
faction, and  tho  Colonel  one  day  called 
upon  his  .son  with  a  reipiest  that  he  would 
retui'ii  to  his  home  ixnd  take  charge  of  the 
farm.  The  request  was  comiilitid  with,  and 
the  engagi-ment  as  a  tt'acher  had  conse- 
quently to  be  relin(}uished.  During  the 
next  year  Egerton  wrought  on  the  farm 
with  unremitting  zi^al,  ploughing  every  acre 
of  ground  for  the  season,  cradling  every 
field  of  grain,  and  getting  through  with  an 
amount  of  hard  bodily  work  that  arou.se.d 
the  astonishment  of  thi;  neighbours.  His 
intellectual  pursuits,  intanwhilo,  were  not 
neglected.  Rising  from  his  IxmI  long  before 
the  light  of  day  a[)peared  in  his  room,  ho 
would  sit  down  to  .severe  studies,  which  he 
would  only  lay  asides  when  it  was  time  for 
him  to  betake  himself  to  his  daily  farm 
work.  In  the  evening  he  would  resume  his 
studies,  and  pursue  them  far  into  the  night. 
This  stati'  of  things  was  kept  up  for  months, 
and  such  was  his  zeal  and  physical  strength 
that  he  was  able  to  support  this  double 
strain  upon  his  energies  without  any  per- 
ceptibh^  effect  upon  his  health.  Erelong, 
however,  the  young  man  began  to  fo«!  that 
his  life's  work  lay  in  another  direction. 
Overtures  were  made,  to  him  to  enter  the 
ministry  of  tho  Methodi.st  church.  He  felt 
that  his  duty  forbade  him  to  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  such  refpiests  ;  and,  in  order  to  fiu'ther 
qualify  himself  for  tho  ministry,  he,  with 
the  approval  and  aid  of  his  eldest  brother, 
placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  the  late 
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Mr.  Law,  who  wiis  t.limi  llcuil  MoNtiT  of  tlio 
Goi't'  Dintrict.  (traiiiinar  Scliool,  at,  lliuniltun, 
to  rcail  Latin  ami  (irci-k.  (it'ii^  \\v.  a|i|)lii'i| 
hiinm^lf  with  Hiich  asHiciiiity  that  aftitr  ahtnit 
six  nioiitlis  he  was  |ii'o,sirat('il  hy  an  attack 
of  brain-fever.  Tin'  attack  wiih  very  st'vcr(% 
anil  for  .some  tinio  hin  life  was  de.spaireil  of. 
When  he  Hnally  recovered  lie  re.suiiieil  his 
.stuilii^M  with  fref^li  ar(U>ur.  Within  a  sliort 
time  afterwards  lie  attt^iided  what  is  known 
ainon^r  tlie  Methodi.sts  as  a  "  Quarterly 
Meeting;."  It  wius  iield  at  a  place  which 
wa.s  then  called  "  tlie  Fifty,"  several  miles 
west  of  tlie  pre.setit  village  of  (Jrimshy.  It 
wtus  e.xj)e(;t«'d  that  his  lirothi'r  William — 
who  had  already  been  call(>d  to  the  minis- 
try, and  had  been  j)laeed  in  chari^je  of  the 
Niagara  circuit  -woidd  be  pre.sent  to  take 
part  in  the  exercises.  A  message  arrived 
from  William,  however,  to  the  eH'ect  that 
he  was  ilangerously  ill,  and  could  not  at- 
tenil.  The  presiding  older  called  Egerton 
aside,  and  proposed  to  him  to  take  his  bro- 
ther's place  on  the  circuit.  The  proposal 
was  one  which  reipiired,  and  which  received, 
grave  consideration.  It  was  tinally  a.sseiitod 
to.  The  young  nuin  returned  to  Hamilton, 
and  prepared  to  enter  upon  his  sacred  voca- 
tion. On  the  24th  of  March,  1825— his 
twenty-second  birthday — he  decided  to 
enter  the  Methodist  ministry;  and  on  the 
Whitsunday  following  he  preached  his  first 
sermon,  near  Beamsville,  from  the  text : 
"  They  that  sow  in  tears  .shall  reap  in  joy." 
Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which 
Egerton  llyersoii  was  received  into  the 
Christian  ministry. 

The  story  of  his  long  and  useful  career 
as  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel  can  be  ade- 
quately written  by  no  pen  but  his  own. 
His  diary  during  the  early  yeara  of  his 
ministry  shows  that  his  life  was  one  of 
constant  toil  and  effort.  It  was  no  un- 
common thing  for  him  to  be  compelled  to 
conipo.se  his  sermons  while  riding  about  on 
horseback  from  one  part  of  his  circuit  to 
36 


another.     After  doing  fluty  for  some  time 
in  the  Niagara  peninsula  he  was  transferred 
t(»  the  Yonge  Street  circuit,  which  emiiraced 
within  its  limits  the  little  town  of  York, 
the    Provincial    capital,   and    nine    of    the 
ni'ighbouriiig    townships.      He    was   subse- 
(pK^ntly  stationed  as  a  missionary  among 
the   Indians  at  the  Credit.     It  would  take 
not  much  less  than  a  page  merely  to  enu- 
merate his  other  minist(?rial  appointments, 
and  it  has  been  computeil  that  in  the  ctiurHo 
of   his  long  and  ac;tive  life  he  must  have 
preae.lied    nearly    ten     thousand    sermons. 
His  ministerial  labours,  however,  great  as 
tlii-y  uni|uestionably  have  been,  form  only 
a  moderate  part  of  the  work  of  his  life.     In 
182(!  ho  made  his  first  appearance  as  an 
author,  and   from   that  time  down   to  the 
pre.sent  his  pen  has  never  been  long  idle. 
His  first  production  was  a  review  of  Arch- 
deacon Strachan's  sermon  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  Mountain,  Bishop  of  Quebec.     In  this 
work,  which  was  a  powerful    sjiecimen  of 
controversial  writing,  th(^  author  discus.sed 
at  considerable  length  the  respective  claims 
of    churchmen    and    di.ssenters    in    Upper 
Canada.     It  need   hardly  be  said  that    he 
was  vehemently  opposed  to  the  pretensions 
of  the  dominant  church  ;  and  some  pas.sages 
in    Archdeacon   Strachan's   sermon — which 
had  been  published  in  pamphlet  form — had 
especially  aroused  his  indignation.     In  that 
sermon  the  venerable  author  traced  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada,  and 
referred  to  the  obstacles  to  the  progress  of 
that  church.     Among  these  obstacles  it  was 
alleged   that  "  dissenters  "  occupied  a  fore- 
most place.    Special  reference  was  made  to 
uneducated  Methodi.st  preachers,  who  aban- 
doned their  proper  vocations,  and  spent  their 
time  in  spreading  disaffection  and  subvert- 
ing the  political  and  religious  institutions 
of  the  country.     A  copy  of  the  pamphlet 
containing  this  famous  sermon  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  authorities  of  the  Methodist 
I  church,  who  ditl  not  deem  it  advisable  to 
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allow  such  Htatoiii*<nt8  an  witre  containeil  in 
it  to  go  f((rtl»  to  tlit^  \vorl<l  uiicojitriulictotl. 
Tlio  aubjuct  of  this  Hkutch  wa«  aHketl  to 
write  a  reply.  Ho  consented,  mxjn  the 
HndcrMtamlinj?  tlmt  liis  Siipeniiti'mlrnt  (the 
llov.  JaincH  KiclianlHoii)  mIiohIiI  also  write  a 
reply,  and  that  the  two  replies  hIhjuIiI  he 
compared  at  a  niectin;,'  of  pidiiiinent  Metho- 
distH  to  Ui  held  in  York  four  weeks  after- 
wanls.  It  wa«  aj^reed  that  from  the 
material  emhodiiid  in  the  two  replies  so 
written,  a  full  rtijoinder  should  l)e  comj>iled 
and  sulmiitted  to  the  world.  Durinjr  the 
next  four  weeks  Mr.  Kyerson  preached  no 
fewer  tlian  thirty  seruions,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  pt^rform  an  unusually  lar^e  amount 
of  circuit  work  besides.  While  riding  on 
horseback,  and  <lurliig  brief  stoppaj,'es  in  thi! 
various  houses  which  he  luul  occasion  to 
visit  in  the  inti^rim,  ho  wrote  the  whole  of 
his  reply.  When  the  four  weeks  had  ex- 
pired the  meeting,'  took  place  according  to 
appointment.  It  then  appeared  that  the 
Superintendent  had  done  n<jthing  towanls 
his  share  of  the  projected  reply.  Mr.  Ryer- 
son's  paper  was  read  to  the  little  a.ssend)ly, 
upon  whom  it  produced  a  remarkable  ert'ect. 
Contrary  to  the  (^xprcs.sed  wish  of  the 
author,  its  publication  was  resolved  upon, 
and  Mr.  Ryerson  subje<-ted  it  to  a  careful 
revision.  It  was  finally  publishe<l  under 
the  signature  of  "  A  Methodist  Preacher." 
The  eHect  of  its  publication  was  very  great, 
and  various  speculations  were  indulged  in 
as  to  who  the  author  might  be.  Numerous 
answers  were  published,  in  one  of  whicli  it 
was  declared  that  the  author  was  not  a 
Methodist  preacher  at  all,  but  a  crafty  poli- 
tician. This  stung  Mr.  Ryerson  to  the 
quick,  and  the  authorship  was  soon  after- 
wards avowed.  Two  yeai-s  later  he  pub- 
lished a  series  of  letters  in  which  Archdeacon 
Strachan's  famous  chart  of  the  various 
religious  bodies  in  Upper  Canada  was  criti- 
cised with  remarkable  vigour. 

It  may  as  well  be  recorded  in  this  place,  as 


a  fact  not  generally  known,  that  witliin  a  few 
j  months  after  entering  the  Methodist  irinis- 
try,  overtures  were  made  to  Mr.  Ryerson  to 
accept  ordination  in  the  Church  of  England. 
I   He  declined;    not    in    consc(|ueiic«^  of   any 
j  feeling  of  hostility  to  thi^  iloetrines  of  that 
I  church,  but  merely  because  he  felt  that  he 
i  wius  largely  indebted  to  the  Methodist  body 
I  for  his  religious  instruction,  and  because  he 
!  believed   that    the   service   of    that  church 
I  opened  out  to  him  a  wider  s|ih((re  of  u.se- 
I  fulness.      For  the  homilies  and  services  of 
I  the    ('hurch    of    England    be    has    always 
j  expre.ssetl  a  high  ailmiration.     During  the 
early  years   of    his    ministry  the    Hook  of 
1   Common  Prayer  wius  his  constant  travelling 
companion,  and  an  ever  fruitful  subject  of 
study;  and  many  of  his  most  eloipient  j)ul- 
j)it  illustrations  have  been  drawn  from  its 
pages.     Had  he  been  actuated  by  mercenary 
motiv(!s,  the  prizes  at  the  disjjosal  of    the 
(/'hurch  of  England  in  tho.se  days  were  much 
more  tempting  than  any  which  the  Metho- 
dists had   to   bestow.      Looked  at  from   a 
secular  point  of  view,  the  Methodist  church 
in  tho.so  times  did  not  present  a  very  invi- 
ting field    for  a  young  man   ambitious  of 
actpiiring  wealth.      During    the    first    four 
years  of  his  ministry  his  salary  amounti'd 
to  le.ss  than  a  hundred  dollars  per  anninii. 
For  the  nt-xt  twelve  years  it  never  exceeded 
six  hundred  dollars,  including  house  and 
fuel ;  and  out  of  this  sum,  d\iring  the  greater 
part  of  the  time,  he  was  compelled  to  main- 
tain a  wife  and  family. 

Mr,  Ryerson's  career  as  a  jotimalist  dates 
from  the  year  1H2!).  The  American  General 
t/onferonce  of  the  Methodist  Church  had  set 
apart  the  (Canadian  branch  as  a  separate 
establishment,  with  a  distinct  annual  con- 
ference of  its  own.  The  Methodist  body  in 
Upper  Canada  had  for  some  time  previously 
been  rapidly  increa-sing  in  numbers  and  in- 
fluence, and  had  begun  to  feel  a  pressing 
need  for  a  newspaper  published  in  its 
interests.     The    Christian    Guardian   was 
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arcorrlinply  foundnd  at  York  in  the  yoar 
(iliovti  iii(li(;Ht<'il,  autl  Mr.  RyciHoii  was  in- 
stalled  aM  joint-wlitor  with  tho  Rev.  Fmnlc- 
iiri  Metcalfe.  Tlio  iiiana^eiiieiit  of  tlun  peri- 
odical WIV8  iiiarl<ec|,  from  tliti  outset,  by 
prudenw  and  good  judjjment,  and  its  edi- 
torial articles  W((re  con.spic-iioiiH  for  j^cat 
piiwer  of  ar^jtiinent  an<l  expro.ssion.  It  ad- 
vocated many  iisofid  ruforins  in  tiio  St«tt\ 
ami  coiitriliiited  its  full  sliare  to  the  discus- 
sinu  of  tho  vexcfl  question  respecting  tlie 
('lergy  R«isorvcs.  Its  circulation  was  not 
confined  tn  )nenilM>rs  of  the  churcli  in 
who.se  interests  it  had  Ikjcii  established,  ami 
it  steadily  advanced  to  a  high  place  in 
public  estimation.  The  prestige  then  ac- 
(piired  has  nevc^r  W-en  lost.  After  more 
than  half  a  century  of  prosperity  and  use- 
fulness, the  (liuirilliin  is  still  conducted 
with  a  geimine.  power  and  earnestness  which 
fully  maintain  for  its  opinions  the,  respect 
of  all  classes  in  tlu;  comnninity.  A  sketch 
of  the  life  of  its  present  editor,  tho  Rev.  E. 
H.  Dewart,  appears  elsewhtsre  in  thes(^  pages. 
In  IM.S.'I  Mr.  Hycr.son  was  appointed  a 
iliilcgate  to  England,  and  attended  the  Brit- 
ish ('onterence  of  tho  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church  there,  with  a  view  to  the  projected 
iniion  with  that  ('onference  of  the  Metho- 
ilist  Episcopal  Ixxly  in  Upper  Canada.  He 
was  absent  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  and  succe.ssfully  accomplished  the  ob- 
ject of  his  mi.ssion.  In  183")  he  again  pro- 
ceeded to  England.  The  object  of  this 
seconil  mi.ssion  was  to  obtain  a  Royal  Char- 
ter for  tho  Upper  Canada  Academy,  and  to 
solicit  subscriptions  in  aid  of  that  institu- 
tion. An  agitation  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Methodist  seat  of  learning  in  Upper  Can- 
ada had  been  commenced  about  six  years 
Iwfore  this  time,  and  during  the  interval 
great  exertions  had  been  made  to  raise  the 
funds  necessary  for  so  imjwrtant  an  under- 
taking. Cobourg  had  been  fixed  upon  as 
the  site  of  the  Acailer.iy,  by  the  Conference 
held  there  in  1833.     D  iring  Mr.  Ryerson's 


Hojo\irn  in  Great  Britain  in  that  year  he  had 
Ixicome  ac(|uaint(>d  with  many  prominent 
personages  in  the  king<Ioni,  including  nearly 
all  the  leading  moml)ers  of  the  Wesleyan 
iMxly.  He  had  Ixicome  convinceil  that  much 
might  1h3  done  there  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
sul)Hcriptions  for  the  Academy,  and  had  mailer 
his  views  known  to  the  Conference  in  this 
country.  Ho  was  accordingly  sent  over  in 
the  spring  of  183')  for  the  double  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  (Jhartcr  and  soliciting  sub- 
scriptions. He  was  successful  in  accom- 
plishing lH)th  the.se  objects,  and  in  inducing 
the  Imperial  (loveriunent  to  recounnend  a 
grant  by  the  Upper  Canadian  I..»;gislatur'3 
to  the  Academy.  The  Upper  ('anadian 
Legislature  subseiiuently  complied  with  the 
reconnnendation,  and  made  a  grant  of  a 
sum  of  sixteen  thou.sand  dollars,  contrary 
to  the  plainly-i'xpressed  wishes  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Sir  Francis  Bond  Head. 
The  Upper  Canada  Academy  became  an 
accomplished  fact.  It  sul>se(|uently  (level- 
oped  into  the  University  of  Victoria  College, 
and  has  leng  Ik^oii  oni^  of  the  most  useftil 
and  flouri.shinj'  educjitional  institutions  in 
our  land.  A.  further  account  of  it  will  Ikj 
found  in  the  life  of  the  Principal,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  S.  S.  Nelles,  to  Ije  included  in  a  subse- 
quent part  of  this  work. 

Mr.  Ryerson's  second  visit  to  Great  Brit- 
ain was  somewhat  prolonged,  and  he  did 
not  return  to  Canada  until  the  spring  of 
1837.  During  his  stay  in  London  he  con- 
tributed a  .series  of  letters  on  Canadian 
affairs  to  the  colunms  of  the  Times,  under 
the  signature  of  "  A  Canadian."  These  let-, 
ters  were  written  to  counteract  the  inrlu- 
ence  of  Messrs.  William  Lyon  Mpckenzie, 
Hume,  and  Roebuck,  who  had  created  a 
good  deal  of  feeling  in  England  in  favour 
of  their  projects  of  Canadian  reform.  Mr. 
Ryerson  believed  that  those  projects  con- 
templated the  establishment  of  a  republi- 
can form  of  Government  in  this  country, 
and  denounced  them  with  all  the  vigour  at 
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his  command.  The  publication  of  his  hit- 
ters attracted  much  attention,  and  the  Brit- 
ish North  American  Association  had  them 
published  in  pamphlet  form  and  distributed 
among  the  mj'mbers  of  both  Houses  of  Par- 
lipment.  They  vitc  also  numerously  circu- 
lated in  this  country,  where  they  exercised 
no  inconsiderable  influence  upon  the  elec- 
tions of  183(i.  Just  aftia-  the  close  of  those 
elections,  Dr.  Charles  Duncombe  went  over 
from  Upper  Canada  tii  England  with  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Britisli  Piirliamenl,  containing  a 
tabulated  list  of  grievances.  Mr.  Ryerson 
wrote  an  additional  letter  in  opposition  to 
this  petition,  in  which  he  cont  roverted  many 
alleged  statements  of  fact  contained  in  it. 
The  i>etitioii  was  introduced  to  the  notice 
of  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Hon. 
Jo,seph  Kume,  who  .suppoi'ted  it  in  a  speech 
vhich  mi.de  a  decided  impressit'i  upon  the 
House.  Mr.  (Jla'lstone,  who  had  already 
begun  to  make  his  mark  as  a  Parliamentary 
debater,  wa.s  in  those  days  opposed  to  Mr. 
Hume's  views  on  matters  relating  to  the 
colonies.  He  was  desirous  of  replying  to 
the  speech  wliile  the  matter  was  still  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  the  House,  but  he  was 
too  little  acquainted  with  the  subject  to 
permit  of  his  doing  .so  with  effect.  Mr. 
Ryerson,  however,  wa-s  present  in  the  gallery 
during  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Hume's  speech, 
and  this  fact  wjus  comnuun'cated  to  Mi. 
(iladstone.  The  h.tter  put  himself  into  im- 
mediate coiiununication  with  Mr,  Ryerson, 
who  there,  under  the  j^allery  of  the  Hous(^ 
and  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  put  Mr. 
Hume's  opponent  in  possession  of  the  neces- 
sary materials  for  a  vigorous  speech  against 
the  petition.  The  speech  was  made,  and  the 
fate  of  the  piitition  wa.s  sealed. 

Within  a  few  months  after  Mr.  Ryersfrti's 
return  to  Canada  the  rebellion  broke  out. 
Though  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  re- 
volutionary projects  of  those  times,  ho  was 
opposed  to  t'  e  employment  ^i  extreme  meas- 
ures against  the  deliuc^udnts,  and  succeeded, 


by  his  representations,  in  procuring  the  re- 
lease of  several  of  them  from  imprisonment. 
His  brother  John,  who  was  then  stationed 
in  Toronto,  presented  and  advocated  a  nu- 
merously signed  petition  against  the  exec\i- 
tion  of  Messr.s.  Lo\nit  and  Matthews,  and 
in  support  of  his  advocacy  read  a  letter  from 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  commenting  on 
the  ii'  policy  of  capital  punishment  for  po- 
litical offences.  Neither  the  petition  nor 
the  letter,  however,  produced  any  effect,  and 
the  unhappy  men  suffered  the  extreme  pen- 
alty of  the  law. 

The  efforts  of  the  i-ujing  faction  in  those 
ilays  to  implicate  the  entire  Refoi-m  Party 
of  Up|)er  Canada  in  responsibility  for  the 
Rebellion  are  well  known  to  every  student 
of  (!anadian  history.  The  Ijieutenant-Gov- 
ernoi ,  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  took  the  in- 
itirt'rve  in  this  policy  and  was  fond  of 
vvri.ing '"litorials  in  hii*  organ  the  Patriot, 
in  which  every  Reformer  in  the  Province 
was,  either  expn>.ssly  or  liy  implication,  held 
responsibU^  for  the  wildest  exee.sses  of  Mac- 
kenzie and  bis  adherents.  Among  others 
s(i  traduced  was  the  late  Spt .  er  of  the 
House  of  Assembly,  Marshall  Spr.ng  Bid- 
well.  An  article  appeared,  proposing  that 
Mr.  Bidwell's  name  shoulil  be  struck  from 
the  Roll  of  the  ijaw  Society,  on  account  of 
his  having  taken  part  in  a  traitorous  con- 
spiracy agaiast  iler  Majesty's  (Joveniuient 
in  this  Province.  Mr.  Bidwell  wa.s  no  longer 
in  this  country  to  speak  on  his  own  behalf; 
and  his  having  taken  up  his  iiltod«j  in  New 
York  seenied  to  lend  so'nc  colour  to  the 
suggestion  thnt  he  bad  i)een  more  or  less 
concerned  in  the  R<'liellion.  Mr.  Ryerson, 
however,  who  knew  all  the  facts  relative  to 
Mr.  Bidwell's  banishment,*  and  who  recog- 
nized the  liieutenant-tiovernor's  hand  in 
the  article  n«  the  Patriot,  wa.s  .stirred  to 
his  inmost  .soul  by  the  proposal  contained 

*Tlie«B  fftctn,  which  mo  of  a  miiut>whHt  [wciiliftr  niiil 
iiiterestint;  iittturi'.  « ill  lie  itivt'ii  in  tlii'  itl<rtoh  of  Mr. 
Bii'well'ii  life,  to  \x  iiicluileil  in  tlit>  preHxtit  iterieit. 
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in  it.  Ho  was  at  that  time  stationed  at 
Kingston,  where  Mr.  Bidwell  had  fonnerly 
carried  on  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
and  whi-ro  the  latter's  hhvineless  life  and 
jjiirity  of  purpose  were  well  jjuown.  Hav- 
injf  obtained  access  to  some  private  corres- 
{jondence  hetwceii  Mr.  Hidwell,  Sir  Francis 
Plead,  and  Attorney-CJenerai  Hageriiiai  in 
wliich  tilt!  whole  transaction  with  Sir  Fran- 
cis was  fidly  set  foi'th,  Mr.  Ryei^aon  wrote 
and  piihlished  in  tlie  Upper  CuhkJu  Hcnild 
a  singularly  elotjuent  vindication  of  Mr. 
Bidwell's  character  and  conduct.  The  oor- 
lespoiidence  was  freely  quoted  from,  and 
tile  Lieutenant-(}overnor  stood  convicted, 
under  his  own  hand,  of  dealings  which,  to 
say  the  least,  were  unlK-coniingaiv'  wniiting 
in  straightforwanlue.ss.  Mr.  llyti  -lu's  vin- 
dication wa.s  signed  "An  United  Empire 
I^oyalist."  Attoiney-Oen(;ral  Hageniian  re- 
|>lie<l  to  it  in  a  somewhat  feelilc  isliion, 
and  wouiiij  up  his  reply  by  a  suggestion 
that  the  writcc  in  the  Upper  CiiiiiuJd  Hir- 
iil'l  had  concealed  his  name  through  fear  of 
li(;ing  prosecuted  for  sedition  Mr.  Ryerson 
was  not  the  man  to  sit  down  i|uietly  un<ler 
such  an  imputation.  He  rejoined,  in  a  paper 
said  to  have  been  the  strongest  piece  of 
argumentative  writing  ever  penned  by  him. 
He  exposed  the  fallacy  of  the  Attoniey- 
(leneral's  arguments,  bade  defiance  to  his 
threats  of  prosecution,  and  signed  liis  own 
name.  This  name,  of  course,  wius  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  for  the  writer's  loyalty  ;  and 
other  suggestions  in  the  Attorney-dcnerars 
reply  were  proved  to  be  eipially  wide  of  the 
mark.  This  was  the  first  publication  that 
iiad  issued  from  the  Upper  C'anailian  press 
sinei  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion  in 
which  constitutional  freedom  wa;i  lioldly 
advocated,  and  its  effect  upon  tlie  country 
was  electric.  It  is  even  said  that  some 
persons  who  despaired  of  the  state  of  tilings 
in  the  Province,  and  who  had  resolved  to 
migrate  to  the  United  States,  were  induced 
to  remain  liy  the  mere  perusal  of  Mr.  Ryer- 


son's  reply ;  saying  that  freedom  was  not 
dead  in  a  land  where  any  man  dared  to 
write  like  that. 

During  Lord  Durham's  memoralilc  mis- 
sion to  this  country  he  had  frerjuent  inter- 
views with  Mr.  Ryerson,  who  furnished 
numerous  data  for  the  celebrated  Report  of 
that  nobleman.  The  latter  addre.s.sed  an 
advance  copy  of  the  Report  to  Mr.  Ryerson 
from  England,  before  it  had  been  laid  lief  ore 
the  House  of  Lords.  Upon  receiving  it,  Mr. 
Ryerson  read  it  with  great  cjire,  and  pub- 
lished copious  extracts  froi  it  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  Ghrixtiiin  (laard'i'in,  of  which 
he  was  then  sole  editor.  His  relations  with 
Lord  Durham  seem  to  have  been  most  sym- 
pathetic and  cordial.  He  also  established 
friendly  relations  with  Lord  Sydenham  and 
Sir  Charles  Bagot,  and  cc:ifributed  to  the 
public  press  eloquent  tributes  to  their  respec- 
tive memories  after  their  deaths.  In  1)S40 
he  again  attended  the  English  Methodist 
(/'onference  iis  a  delegate  on  behalf  of  the 
Canadian  (\)nference.  Upon  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  University  of  Victoria  College  in 
IH4]  Mr.  Ryerson  was  unanimously  cho.sen 
its  first  President ,  and  during  the  same 
year  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity of  Middlebwn,  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut. 

During  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  in  Canada,  Dr.  Ryerson 
made  what  many  persons  have  jirononnced 
to  have  Ix^er.  the  great  mistake  of  his  life. 
The  particulars  of  the  long  and  bitter  strug- 
gle between  that  (lovernor  and  the  Re- 
form Party  liave  already  been  outlined  in 
these  pages.  In  that  struggle  Dr.  Ryerson 
espoused  the  side  ot  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe, 
and  botii  in  thf  press  and  on  the  platform 
proved  one  of  his  most  potent  a'lies.  Into 
the  merits  of  that  contest  it  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  enter  at  any  great  length  in  this 
place.  Those  who  have  read  the  sketch  of 
Robert  IJaldwin's  life  do  not  n'sed  to  be  in- 
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formed  that  we  believe  the  Governor-Gen- 
era! to  have  been  altog'^ther  in  the  wrong 
in  the  dispute  with  his  Council.  Dr.  Hyer- 
son,  the  .sincerity  of  wliose  convictions,  and 
the  integrity  of  whose  motives  we  do  not 
presume  to  question,  took  a  different  view. 
He  had  never  been  a  politieian.  His  fnther. 
the  Colonel,  was  of  course  an  old-fashioned 
Tory ;  but  the  Doctor,  we  believe,  haa  never 
recorded  a  vote  down  to  the  present  day. 
By  the  time  he  had  reached  manhood  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  many  matters  in 
the  Canadian  body-politic  stood  in  need  of 
reform  ;  and  he  had  all  along  ojiposed  the 
domimition  of  the  Family  Compact  and 
the  (^liureh  of  Knglanil.  In  purely  party 
(lut'stions,  howiiviu',  he  had  never  felt  or  ex- 
pressed any  very  keen  interest.  He  was 
unable  to  look  at  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's 
policy  from  a  purely  political  point  of  view. 
When  Sir  Charles  api)ointed  r  Tory  to  office, 
it  .seemivl  to  ))r,  Ryei-son  that  lie  was  per- 
fectly justified  in  doing  so,  because  the  per- 
son so  appointed  was  fit  for  the  position, 
ami  had  some  sort  of  moral  claim  to  the 
support  of  benevolent  and  ])hilanthropic 
men.  We  presume  there  are  few  persons  in 
('anada  to-day,  to  whichsoever  side  of  poli- 
tics they  may  belong,  who  will  venture  to 
defend  Sir  Charh's's  line  of  action  from  a 
constitutional  point  of  view.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  his  struggle  with  his  ( Coun- 
cil was  not,  strictly  speaking,  on  the  ground 
of  his  having  Appointed  any  particidar  per- 
son to  oftice,  but  b<>cause  he  persisted  in 
making  appointments  without  the  aijproval 
of  his  Council ;  nay,  in  direct  opposition  to 
their  advice.  In  a  word  he  sul«tituted  his 
own — and  Mr.  Draper's — will  fo;'  tr.at  of  his 
Council.  If  a  Governor  is  not  to  be  guided 
V»'  the  advice  of  his  Ministers,  who  are  re- 
jponsible  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  it 
wculd  seem  to  be  evident  enough  that  there 
can  Iw  no  such  thing  as  a  genuine  liespon- 
sible  Government.  Such  is  the  aspect  in 
which,  as  we  believe,  posterity  will  contem- 


plate the  question.  No  dispute  of  a  similar 
nature  is  likely  to  again  arise,  and  a  further 
discussion  of  it  hero  is  not  called  for. 

Whatever  the  real  merits  of  the  struggle 
may  have  been,  there  can  lie  no  doubt  that 
Dr.  Ryerson's  services  to  Sir  Charles  Met- 
calfe were  of  inestimable  value.  His  intlu- 
once  among  tht-  mendiers  of  his  own  religious 
sect  was  wide  and  great,  and  all  the  influ- 
ence at  his  command  was  exerted  on  the 
Governor-Geneial's  behalf.  He  also  fought 
the  (Jovemor's  battle  vigorously  through 
the  medium  of  the  pre.ss.  In  addition  to 
numerous  letters  and  articles  in  various 
newspaptu-s  of  that  day,  he  wrote  and  pub- 
li.shed  a  "  Defence "  of  Sir  (diaries,  which 
was  publishe(l  separately  in  panqddet  form. 
In  this  work,  which  wan  circulated  all  over 
the  Province,  the  argument  on  the  Gover- 
nor's side  was  certainly  presented  in  clear 
and  luminous  language,  and  with  a  force 
anil  precision  which  were  not  without  effect 
on  cm-rent  ])ublic  opinion.  It  is  only  Just 
to  Dr.  Ryerson  to  say  that  he  ha.s  always 
maintained  that  he  was  jus  true  to  the  jirin- 
ciples  of  RespoiLsiiile  tJovermnent  when  he 
wrote  in  defence  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  in 
1844  as  ^dien  be  wrote  in  defence  of  Mr. 
Bidwell  in  1>S.'}.S.  He  has  always  contended 
that  the  question  then  at  i.ssue  was  not  one 
of  Responsible  Government,  but  of  l)arty 
patronage  of  the  Crown,  against  which  'ie- 
formera  in  previous  yeai-s  had  protested, 
when  the  patronage  had  U'cn  praoti.sed  hy 
the  old  Family  C'ompact.  Whatever  view 
readers  of  the  present  day  uiay  take  of  the 
(juestion,  it  is  undeniable  that  such  service 
merited  and  obtained  recognition  from  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe.  In  1844  Dr.  Ryerson  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  Superintendent 
of  Public  Schools  for  Ujtper  Canatla,  as  suc- 
cessor to  the  Rev.  Kobert  Murray  (who  had 
been  appointed  to  a  Professorship  in  King's 
College).  Upon  receiving  tue  offer  of  this 
appointment  Dr.  Ryerson  laid  the  matter 
before  the  Executive  Connnittee  of  his  Con- 
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ference,  by  wlioiii  ho  was  recommcnderl  to 
accept  it.  The  result  of  the  following  elec- 
tions was  the  retuvn  of  a  large  majority  in 
favour  of  the  (iovornor-General'.s  policy,  and 
l)r,  Hyerson  thus  felt  no  scruples  at  acting 
ujion  the  recommendation  of  the  Comuiittee. 
He  accepted  the  appointment,  and  at  once  de- 
voted himself  to  the  task  of  remodelling  the 
edi.cational  system  of  the  Province.  In  the 
instructions  accompanying  his  appointment 
it  was  intiniat(^d  that  he  wa.s  expected  to  de- 
vise measmes  for  j)roviding  proper  .school- 
hooks;  for  establishing  the  most  efficient 
system  of  instruction  ;  and  for  elevating  the 
character  of  both  teachers  and  .school.s.  In 
pui-suance  of  these  instructions  he  made  an 
extensive  tour  in  the  United  States,  (Jreet 
Britain  and  continental  Europe,  to  familiariz" 
him.self  with  the  various  educational  sy.sttiuis 
iu  vogue  ill  other  lands.  The  results  of  liis 
tour  were  embodied  in  an  elaborate  "  Re- 
])ort,"  which  was  published  by  order  of  the 
Legislative  Ai  sembly  in  18+«i.  The  views 
pre.sented  in  this  ix'port  aroused  much  discus- 
sion and  hostility  in  some  quarters,  and  the 
ituthor  wn.s  accused  of  advocatiug  "  Pru.ssian 
ilespotism."  His  ideas,  howt^ver.  commend- 
ed tiiemselves  to  a  majority  of  the  meml)ers 
of  the  Legislature,  ami  a  School  Act,  drafted 
by  him,  was  passed  by  both  Houses.  It 
remained  in  foi'ce  about  three  years. 
I  'pon  th(>  accession  to  power  of  the  Bald- 
win-Lafontaine  Administration,  the  Hon. 
Malcolm  ('anieron,  who  held  the  post  of 
C'ommi.ssioner  of  tUistoms,  procured  the 
passing  of  a  new  Education  Act,  repealing 
the  Act  of  lH4ii,  and  inaugurating  many 
radical  changes  in  the  educational  system. 
The  latter  was  a  loosely  drawn  and  imprac- 
ticable measure,  and  Dr.  Ryerson  at  once 
detected  its  weak  points.  He  urged  his 
views  upon  Mr.  Baldwin,  the  Attorney-rion- 
eral  West,  who  became  so  convinced  of  the 
inefficient  character  of  the  new  Act  that  he 
took  the  unusual  course  of  advising  the 
Governor-General  (Lord  Elgin)  to  suspend 


its  operation.  Mr.  Baldwin  and  Dr.  Ryer- 
son then  proceeded  to  prepare  an  Act,  in 
which  all  that  was  useful  in  the  Act  of 
184()  was  retained,  with  the  addition  of 
many  important  featuiH^s  growing  out  of 
the  necessities  of  the  time.  This  new  meas- 
ure received  the  sanction  of  Parliament  in 
1850,  and  its  enactments  .still  form  the 
groundwork  of  the  educational  system  in 
this  Province. 

Dr.  Ryerson's  life,  during  the  next  (piar- 
ter  of  a  eentu'y,  is  so  intimately  coniu^cted 
with  Oi.r  educational  .system,  that  the  wri- 
ting of  the  (me  wouhl  nece.s.sarily  involve 
the  writing  of  the  history  of  the  other.  For 
such  an  account  these  pages  afford  but  lim- 
ited space,  nor  is  this  the  sort  of  work 
wherein  the  reader  will  expect  to  find  it. 
The  merest  glimpse  at  one  or  two  of  the 
more  .salient  incidents  is  all  that  will  be 
looked  for  at  our  hands.  From  the  time  of 
receivhig  his  appointment  in  1844,  down  to 
liis  resignation  in  1870 — a  period  of  thirty- 
two  years— Dr.  Ryerson  continued  to  ad- 
minister the  school-system  of  this  Province 
with  a  zeal,  a  disinterestedness,  and  an  effici- 
ency which  have  receix'ed  the  highest  en- 
comiums, not  only  from  CanadiaTis,  but  from 
persons  ctmnected  with  educational  matters 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  IJnitfMl  States. 
He  has  left  an  abiding  and  ineffaceable 
mark  upon  the  educational  system  of  his 
time,  and  will  long  be  remembered  by  those 
who  may  come  after  him  as  a  remarkably 
abh^  and  large-minded  man :  a  man  who 
gave  many  years  of  his  life  to  the  task  of 
thoroughly  understanding  the  educational 
requirements  of  the  Province,  and  of  direct- 
ing public  opinion  in  such  a  channel  as  to 
secure  the  greatest  po.ssible  measure  of  j)ub- 
lic  benefit.  Bishop  Frazer,  of  Manchester, 
England,  has  borne  unmistakable  testimony 
to  his  high  appreciation  of  Dr  Ryerson's 
laboui-s.  In  a  report  on  Canadian  Schools, 
published  in  1805,  he  refers  to  our  national 
educational  system  as  being  far  iu  advance 
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of  that  of  Groat  Britain.  He  adds  :  "  It  is 
indeed  very  reiuarkaMe  to  ine  that  in  a 
country  occupied  in  the  greater  part  of  its 
area  by  a  sparse  and  anything  but  wealthy 
population,  whose  predominant  characteris- 
tic is  as  far  as  possible  rtunoved  from  the 
spirit  of  enterprise,  an  educational  system 
so  complete  in  its  theoiy  and  so  capable  of 
adaptation  in  practice  should  have  been 
originally  organized,  and  have  V)een  main- 
taiiieil  in  what,  with  all  allowances,  nuist 
still  be  called  successful  operation  for  so 
long  a  period  !is  twenty-five  years.  It 
shows  what  can  i,e  accomplished  by  tho 
energy,  deteriiiinatioi>  and  devotion  of  a 
single  earnest  inan.  VN'hat  national  educa- 
tion in  England  owes  \,:i  Sir  J.  K.  Shuttle- 
worth,  what  education  in  New  England 
owes  to  Horace  Mann,  that  debt  education 
in  Canada  owes  to  Egerton  Ryerson.  He 
has  been  the  object  of  bitter  abuse,  and  of 
not  a  little  misrepre-'^dntation ;  but  he  lias 
not  swerved  froip  his  policy,  or  from  his 
fixed  ideas.  Through  evil  report  and  good 
report  he  has  resolved,  and  he  has  found 
others  to  support  him  in  the  resolution,  that 
free  education  shall  be  placed  within  tlie 
reach  of  every  Can.adian  parent  for  every 
Canadian  child."  The  Hon.  Adam  Crooks, 
the  present  Minist<ir  of  Education  for  l  )n- 
tario,  has  also  on  more  than  one  occasion 
borne  testimony  to  his  appreciation  of  Dr. 
Ryerson's  great  services  to  the  cause  of 
education  in  this  Province. 

In  18+8  Dr.  Ryerson  established  tlie  Jour- 
nal i>f  Education,  which  he  edited  from  that 
time  down  to  the  date  of  his  resignation  of 
the  ofhee  of  Chief  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation in  1870.  During  his  absence  in  Eng- 
land in  IS.'jO  he  made  preliminary  arrange- 
ments for  the  establishment  of  a  Library, 
and  of  a  map  and  apparatus  depository  in 
connection  with  the  Etlm^tion  Department 
of  Tipper  C^anada;  wliich  arrangements  wen; 
soon  afttTV.'anLs  airried  intoeftect.  In  1853, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  Dr.  Ilyerson's  ur- 


gent representations,  the  Legislature  caused 
the  Grammar-School  Law  of  the  Province 
to  be  thoroughly  revLsed.  Further  improve- 
ments in  the  Orammar-School  Law  in  IStio 
are  also  largely  traceable  to  his  influence.  In 
18.")."),  with  the  aid  of  Colonel  Lefroy,  who 
then  hr'.d  the  post  of  Director  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Magneticivl  Observatory  at  Toronto, 
Dr.  Ryerson  estal>Iished  several  meteoro- 
logical stations  in  connection  with  i\w  Coun- 
ty Grammar-SchooLs.  Ti'U  years  later,  other 
stations- — making  twelve  in  all — were  es- 
tablished in  accordance  witli  the  terms  of 
legislative  enactments  on  the  subject.  In 
]8")7  Dr.  Ryerson  again  ;.et  out  for  a  compre- 
hensive eduea^onal  tour  in  Eu»-ope.  During 
his  absence  he  visited  the  principal  .se;;ts  of 
art  in  Holland,  (uirmany,  Italy  and  Krance, 
and  procured  on  \-ehalf  of  his  Department 
a  series  of  copies  of  paintings  hy  the  old 
masters,  in  Dutch,  Flemish  and  Italian  a"t. 
These  copies,  together  with  many  other 
paintings  and  objects  of  interest,  were  for- 
warded to  Toronto  and  placed  in  the  Edu- 
cational Museum,  where  they  have  been  the 
means  of  educating  the  public  taste,  and 
of  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  art  among  the 
ptople.  *  Soon  after  his  return  from  this 
tour  he  began  to  take  a  promincnit  part  in 
the  discu.ssion  of  the  subject  of  grants  to 
various  outlying  universities  in  this  Prov- 
ince. These  grants  were  strenuously  ad- 
vocated by  him  upon  public  grounds,  l)oth 
in  the  columns  of  various  newspapers,  and 
before  a  Legi.slativa  Cor.imittee.  The  Va\\i- 
cation  Bill  sul)mitted  by  Goveinment  to 
Parliament  in  ISfiO,  and  wh'ch  subsequently 
l)ecame  law,  was  (h'afted  by  him,  and  was 
the  mean.''  of  effecting  many  improvements 
in  the  details  of  our  educational  .sy.stem.  Iii 
1H()1  ho  received  from  the  I'niversity  of 
Victoria  College  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL.D.  The  results  of  his  wide  knowledge 
an<l  experience  in  matters  pertaining  to 
education  arc  visible  in  .several  other  meas- 
ures which  have  received  the  sanction  of 
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the  Legislature,  and  which  have  been  produc- 
tive of  great  benefit  to  the  Province  at  large. 

In  the  autuiini  of  1874  the  fir.^tt  (Jeneral 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  was 
held  in  Toronto,  consisting  of  an  equal 
number  of  ministers  and  laymen,  elected 
by  the  iiiini.stei's  and  laity,  tliroughout  the 
six  Conferences  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
At  this  Conference  Dr.  Ryerson  was  elected 
President  by  ballot,  r.nd  filled  the  office  for 
four  years,  until  1878,  whe..  lie  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Douglas  of 
Montreal.  Dr.  Ryer.son  was  elected  for  the 
third  time  to  represent  tlie  Canadian  Con- 
ference in  Great  Britain  in  187G.  He  was 
received  by  the  British  ('onferenee  with 
every  possible  mark  of  respect  and  ati'ection, 
and  reference  wa.s  nuule  to  his  having  a]3- 
peared  before  that  venerable  body  as  the 
representative  of  the  Canadian  Conference 
forty-three  years  before. 

For  some  years  previous  to  his  retirement 
from  the  position  of  Chief  Superintendent 
of  Education,  Dr.  Ryerson  had  felt  and  e:s- 
pres.sed  a  wi.sh  to  be  relieved  from  the  ardu- 
ous duties  which  he  was  compelled  to  dis- 
cha'^e.  In  1870  his  suggestion  was  acted 
upon.  The  office  of  Chief  Superintendent 
was  abolished,  and  a  Minister  of  Education 
was  added  to  ths  Local  Cabinet  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Hon.  Adam  Crooks,  the  preseat 
incumbent.  Dr.  Byerso::  retired  from  ofrice 
on  full  salary,  after  thirty  two  years  of  in- 
co.ssaut  and  often  severe  labour.  Though 
he  has  sinne  lived  in  retirement,  he  still 
continues  to  take  a  warm  interest  in  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  cause  of  public  edu- 
cation. Hi;  has  for  some  years  past  been 
engaged  in  the  production  of  a  voluminous 


historical  work  embodying  a  History  of  the 
United  Empire  Loyalists,  which  is  now  pas- 
sing through  the  press,  and  which  will  prob- 
ably be  in  the  hands  of  the  public  contempor- 
aneously with  the  appearance  of  the  present 
sketch.  The  subject  is  one  which  the  author 
possesses  exceptional  (jualifications  for  deal- 
ing with,  and  his  work  cannot  fail  to  be  one 
of  permanent  historical  value  and  interest. 

At  the  age  of  seventy -seven  years  Dr. 
Ryerson  preserves  his  great  mental  activity 
unimpaired,  and  his  physical  vigour  is  still 
far  beyond  that  of  most  pei-sons  of  his  age. 
The  storm  and  contention  in  which  a  great 
part  of  his  early  career  was  passed  has  long 
since  subsided,  and  the  evening  of  his  life 
has  been  wonderfully  serene  and  cloudless. 
He  has  biien  permitted  to  outlive  the  enmi- 
ties of  less  quioiu  times,  and  has  long  enjoyed 
the  respect,  esteem,  and  good-will  of  his  fel- 
low-countrymen of  all  creeds  and  parties. 

Dr.  Ryerson  has  been  twice  married.  His 
first  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1828,  was 
Mi.ss  Aikman,  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Aikman,  of  the  township  of  Barton,  in  the 
county  of  Wentworth.  By  this  lady,  who 
survived  her  marriage  only  about  four  years, 
he  had  two  children,  both  of  whom  diea 
young.  In  1833  he  married  Miss  Armstrong, 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  R.  Armstrong, 
of  Toronto.  By  this  lady,  who  still  sur- 
vives, he  has  two  children.  It  is  reasonably 
to  be  hoped  that  years  of  vigour  and  use- 
fulness may  yet  be  in  store  for  the  v'ener- 
able  old  man  who  has  done  so  much  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Canada,  and  who  has  done  more 
than  any  other  man  of  his  day  for  the  cause 
of  public  instruction  in  Ontario. 
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rpHK  lato  Sir  James  Douglas  was  a  man 
JL  who  could  scarcely  liavc  failed  to  make 
his  mark  under  any  conditions  of  society 
in  which  lie  might  have  Ikjcu  placed ;  but 
it  so  fell  out  that  early  in  life  he  was  en- 
rolled in  a  service  which  was  peculiarly 
calculatetl  to  stimulate  and  develop  the 
special  characteristics  for  whieli  he  was 
most  eminent.  Among  the  many  person- 
ages who,  from  obscure  beginnings,  have 
risen  to  fame  and  fortune  in  the  service  of 
the  great  fur-trailing  companies  of  the 
North- West,  .Sir  James  Douglas  will  always 
occupy  a  foremost  place.  His  achieve- 
ments in  the  pathless  wilds  of  the  American 
continent  furnish  no  inapt  parallel  to  the 
marvellous  career  of  Robert  Clive  in  India 
during  the  \af.t  century.  If  his  success  was 
less  brilliant  than  was  that  of  the  founder 
of  British  Empire  in  India,  it  was  at  least 
of  sufficient  splendour  to  suggest  a  com- 
parison ;  and  the  success  of  Sir  James 
Douglas  was  clouded  by  no  serious  faults 
such  as  must  ever  be  associated  with  Olive's 
great  name.  The  success  of  both  was  al- 
most entirely  due  to  their  individual  char- 
acters, and  owed  but  little  to  adventitious 
circumstances.  It  is  no  abu.se  of  language 
to  say  that  James  Douglas  was  born  with  a 
positive  genius  for  administration.  He  be- 
gan life  without  means,  without  education, 
and  without  influential  friends.  He  lived 
to  be  the  founder  of  two  colonies,  with 
both  of  which  his  name  must  ever  be  in- 


separably associated.  He  established  two 
(Jovernments,  in  both  of  which  he  himself 
occupied  the  highest  place.  He  was  in- 
vested by  his  Sovereign  with  titles  and 
dignities  which  might  well  have  satisfied 
the  H-spirations  of  a  much  more  ambitious 
I  mind.  Unlike  many  men  who  have  been 
j  the  .sole  architects  of  their  own  fortunes,  he 
was  never  spoiled  by  pri)sj)erity,  but  bore 
his  high  honours  with  a  quiet  dignity  whieli 
would  have  become  the  proudest  scion  of 
aristocracy.  When  he  died,  full  of  years, 
and  all  gooil  things  winch  this  life  affords, 
he  was  mourned  by  thousands  who  had  long 
regarded  him  in  the  light  of  their  common 
patron;  and  his  memory  is  still  cherished 
by  the  inhabitants  of  an  entire  Province. 

He  was  born  in  or  near  Demerara,  in  Ih'it- 
isli  Guiana,  South  America,  on  thu  14tli  of 
August,  1803.  As  his  nanm  indicates,  he 
was  of  Scottish  origin.  His  father,  who 
was  in  humble  circumstances,  had  emigrated 
from  Scotland  to  British  Ouiana  not  long 
before  his  son's  birth.  Both  his  parents 
died  while  he  was  a  mere  boy,  and  he  was 
thus  left  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  at  a  very 
early  age.  In  the  summer  of  1815,  when 
he  had  barely  completed  his  twelfth  year, 
he  accompanied  an  elder  brother  to  the 
North- West  Territory,  and  engaged  in  the 
.service  of  the  famous  North- West  (/Ompany. 
In  those  times  the  rivalry  between  that 
(company  and  the  still  more  famous  one 
into  which  it  was  finally  absorbed  was  at 
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its  heipfht,  and  there  was  plenty  of  hard 
Work  to  lie  clone  in  itH  seivice  by  young 
men  of  willing  hands,  cool  brainH,  daunt- 
less oourago,  adventurous  spirit,  and  ro- 
iiust  constitution.  All  these  qualifications 
were  united  in  the  person  of  young  James 
Douglas  in  a  very  nneoinnion  degree,  and 
wanted  hut  tinn!  and  opportunity  for  their 
full  development.  Mis  active,  nomadic 
life,  spent  largely  in  the  open  air,  furnished 
in  itself  a  more  ailmirahle  physical  training 
than  any  gymnasium  could  have  afforded, 
and  hy  the  time  he  had  reached  manhood 
he  was  known  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
North- West  for  a  man  of  almo.st  miraculous 
vigour  and  endurance.  His  frames  was  cast 
in  a  powerful  mould  ;  his  physical  strength 
was  prodigious ;  and  his  coolness  under 
circumstances  of  imminent  danger  excited 
the  aitonishmeiit  even  of  those  daring,  ad- 
venturous spirits  among  whom  his  lot  was 
eaiit.  His  pre-eminenct^  however,  was  not 
connned  to  feats  of  strength  and  en<luran(;e. 
Jle  vas  equally  remarkable  for  his  tact  in 
dealing  with  the  aborigines,  and  for  bis 
excellent  judgment  in  tran.saeting  the  bu«i 
ness  of  his  employers.  Whenever  tk  mission 
re(iuiring  the  exerci.se  of  exceptional  pru- 
dence and  sagaeit}  was  determined  upon, 
there  never  was  any  dispute  as  to  who  was 
the  most  fitting  agent  to  be  entrustetl  with  it. 
He  had  the  rare  capacity  for  preserving 
strict  discipline  among  wild  anil  lawless 
men,  and  was  always  able  to  enforce  obeili- 
ence  to  his  commands  by  the  mere  force  of 
his  personal  presence  and  character.  The 
facts  of  his  early  life  in  the  North-West 
have  never  been  made  public  with  any 
api)roach  to  fulness  of  detail,  and  there  is 
probably  no  man  now  living  who  is  pos- 
sessed of  sufficient  data  to  present  a  con- 
nected narrative  of  his  career  previous  to 
the  time  of  his  taking  up  his  permanent 
abode  in  Vancouver's  Island  in  1846. 

The  rivalry  between  the  North- We.st  and 
Hudson's   Bay  Companies  was  terminated 


by  their  amalgamation  in  1821.  Yo\ing 
Douglas,  who  had  entered  the  service  of  the 
former  in  a  subordinate  capacity  about 
six  years  previously,  contitnied  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  amalgamated  company,  in  which 
he  soon  rose  to  a  position  of  influence.  He 
rapidly  grew  in  favour  with  his  superior 
otUcers,  who  fully  recognized  his  merits,  and 
in  course  of  time  he  becami!  a  Chief  Factor 
of  the  Company.  In  the  discharge  of  his 
nmltiform  duties  he  visited  nearly  every 
corner  of  the  North-We.st  which  has  ever 
been  traversed  by  the  foot  of  a  white  man, 
and  pas,sed  through  innumerable  adventures 
and  hairbrearlth  escapes.  On  one  occasion 
when  conducting  an  important  mi.ssion  in 
New  C'aledonia — now  the  mainland  of  Brit- 
ish Cohunbia — he  was  seized  by  one  of  the 
Indian  trilies  while  passing  through  their 
territory,  and  detained  as  a  captive  for 
many  weeks.  He  at  last  contrived  to  make 
good  his  escape,  and  after  enduring  priva- 
tions to  which  a  weaker  frame  and  a  feebler 
will  would  inevitably  have  succumbed,  ar- 
rived in  safety  at  one  of  the  (Company's 
iorts.  He  hail  long  been  given  up  as  lost, 
and  was  welcon>ed  as  one  risen  from  the 
dead.  In  1827  he  married  Miss  Connolly, 
a  daughter  of  the  Chief  Factor  at  Red 
River.  By  this  lady  he  had  a  numerous 
family,  five  of  whom  still  survive.  His 
eldest  and  only  surviving  son  is  Mr.  James 
W.  Douglas,  late  M.P.P.  for  the  city  of 
Victoria. 

Sometime  in  or  about  the  year  1833,  Mr. 
Douglas  became  the  Chief  Agent  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  all  their  terri- 
tory west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Soon 
after  being  appointed  to  this  responsible 
position  he  made  his  headquartei-s  at  Fort 
Vancouver,  in  what  was  then  the  territory 
of  Oregon.  In  18-t'2  he  passed  over  from 
Fort  Vancouver  to  Vancouver's  Island,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  an  Indian  tra- 
ding post  there  on  behalf  of  the  Company. 
At  a  point   which   has  since   been  called 
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Esiiuimault,  about  three  miles  from  Victoria, 
he  found  an  excellent  harboi"";  deep  enough 
to  float  vessels  of  large  l)urden,  and  capaci- 
ous enough  for  the  acconnnoiiation  of  a  Heet. 
If  the  surroundings  of  this  place  had  been 
advantageous,  Esquiniault  would  doubtless 
have  been  fixed  upon  as  the  site  of  the  '.Com- 
pany's operations  in  the  island ;  but  the 
adjoining  shore  was  rugged  and  precipitous, 
and  pn^sentcd  a  most  desolate  and  forVnd- 
ding  appearance.  There  was  no  suitable 
site  for  the  erection  of  a  fort,  and  fresh 
water  was  scarce  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood— a  grave  drawback  in  primitive 
settlements.  On  the  site  of  Victoria,  on  the 
other  hand — which  was  then  known  by  the 
Indian  name  of  Songish — much  of  the 
ground  was  comparatively  level ;  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  surrounding  country  was 
eminently  prepossessing ;  and  fresh  water 
was  abunda'it.  The  adjacent  harbour  was 
shallow,  anc  ,  as  subsequently  appeared,  ships 
drawing  more  than  sixteen  or  seventeen 
feet  of  water  could  not  enter  it  under  any 
condition  of  the  tides  ;  but  a  coumiodious 
harbour  was  not  a  prime  consideration  with 
Mr.  Douglas,  who,  after  mature  considera- 
tion, selected  the  latter  point  as  the  site  of 
the  projected  fort.  He  treated  with  the 
Indians  for  the  site,  and  set  about  the  erec- 
tion of  stockades  and  storehouses.  The 
fort  was  completed  in  the  course  of  the 
following  year ;  and  when,  in  I  !S4(5,  by  the 
Oregon  Treaty,  Fort  Vancouver  became  a 
part  of  the  United  States,  the  western  head- 
quarters of  the  Company  were  transferred 
to  Victoria.  For  long  afterwards,  the  fort 
and  several  little  houses  adjacent  thereto, 
which  were  occupied  by  employes  of  the 
Company,  were  the  only  habitations  of 
civilized  beings  to  be  found  on  the  island. 
On  the  31ft  of  July,  1848,  the  island  was 
granted  by  the  Crown  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Comj>any  for  a  term  of  ten  years.  Tin; 
effect  of  the  grant,  of  course,  was  to  give 
the  Company  control  over  the  fur  trade  of 


the  district,  and  they,  in  turn,  undertook  to 
establish  in  the  island  a  colony  of  resident 
emigrants  from  the  British  dominions.  A 
deed  was  at  the  same  time  executed  confer- 
ring upon  emigrants  certain  powers  of  local 
self-government.  Governor  Blanchard  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  first  Governor, 
and  arrived  from  England  in  1 849.  After 
adinini.stering  affairs  about  two  years  his 
health  failed,  and  he  returned  to  England. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Douglas,  who  took 
the  oath  of  office  in  November,  1851.  His 
first  ofhcial  act  (and  it  is  notable  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  strong  sense  of  justice  that  ani- 
mated the  man)  was  to  sunmnm  all  the 
Indian  tribes  about  Victoria  and  pay  them  in 
full  for  their  lands.  The  Indians  were  very 
numerous  at  that  time.  Tribes  which  now 
comprise  a  mere  handful  counted  their  war- 
riors by  the  thousand ;  and  collisions  were 
frequent  between  the  settlers  and  Indians  in 
consequence  of  depredations  by  the  latter 
on  the  cattle  of  the  former.  Early  in  the 
winter  of  18.)1  a  .shepherd  was  murdered 
at  Christmas  Hill.  The  Indian  perpetra- 
tors fled  to  Cowichan.  Governor  Douglas 
organized  an  expedition  of  marines  and 
bluejackets  from  H.M.  ship  Thetis  and  a 
company  of  Vancouver's  Island  Volunteers. 
The  Company's  ves.sels  Reroveri/  and  Bearer 
conveyed  the  expedition  to  (Cowichan,  where 
one  of  the  murderers  was  given  up.  The 
other  hail  fled  to  Nanaimo,  whither  the 
expedition  proceeded.  They  tracked  him 
through  the  deep  snow  into  the  ilense  forest, 
and  finally  caught  him  hid  in  a  hollow  tree. 
The  culprits  were  hanged  at  Nanaimo. 
Not  long  afterwards  a  white  man  was  shot 
and  severely  injured  at  Cowichan.  Another 
expeiliti(m  was  formed,  of  which  Governor 
Douglas  took  charge.  H. M.  ship  Trinromu - 
lee  was  tov<ed  to  Cowichan  by  tlie  steamer 
(Hter.  The  Indians  tu.ned  out  armed, 
naked,  and  covered  with  war  paint.  The 
two  forces  conf'onted  each  other.  The 
Governor  beckoned  the  chiefs  to  cotne  for- 
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ward,  and  they  did  so.  A  parley  ensued. 
The  chiefs  refusing  to  give  the  man  up,  the 
forces  encamped  for  the  night.  The  next 
morning  the  murderer,  armed  witli  a  musket, 
came  out  in  front  of  the  Indian  village  and 
levelled  it  at  the  Governor.  The  moment 
was  a  critical  one.  ""le  marines  and  blue- 
jackets prepared  to  ^pen  fire, and  a  mountain 
howitzer  they  had  brought  with  them  wa-s 
trained  on  the  village  ready  for  work.  The 
nuirderer's  flint-lock  musket  snapped,  and 
in  another  moment  he  was  .seized  and  bound 
by  the  tribe  and  handed  over  to  the  expedi- 
tion. He  was  tried  and  hanged  at  Oowichan 
in  the  presence  of  the  Indians,  who  thus 
had  a  salutary  lesson  set  them — a  lesson 
which  shaped  their  conduct  in  the  direction 
of  peace  forever  afterwards. 

The  task  of  colonization,  however,  proved 
to  be  uphill  work,  and  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  prosecuted  with  much  vigour. 
Had  it  not  been  for  tin  breaking  out  of  the 
gold-fever  ten  years  afterwards,  Vancouver's 
Island  would  he  little  better  known  in  our 
time  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  our  fathers. 
In  18'),''  five  years  subsequent  to  the  ilate 
of  the  grant  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
tiw  entirt!  white  population  was  less  than 
five  hundred.  Between  that  time  and  1857 
Indian  wars  wc^re  numerous  on  the  i.sland, 
and  Governor  Douglas  was  brought  into 
frequent  contact  with  scenes  of  violence 
and  bloodshed  similar  to  those  already  re- 
ferred to.  As  the  supply  of  anununition 
was  doled  out  to  the  natives  in  small  quan- 
tities, this  restricted  supply  was  made  the 
pretext  of  several  attempts  by  them  to  cap- 
ture the  fort  and  possess  themselves  of  the 
contents.  Had  the  fort  been  in  command 
of  a  man  with  less  tact  and  force  of  character 
it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  these  at- 
tempts would  have  been  successful,  but  the 
Governor's  vigilance  was  unf=leeping,  and  he 
waa  never  taken  at  a  disadvantage.  Ho 
finally  succi^eded  in  establishing  amicable 
relations  with  all  the  tribes  on  the  island, 


who  in  process  of  time  came  to  look  up 
to  him  as  their  "Great  White  Father." 
In  18o()  representative  institutions  were 
granted  to  the  colony,  and  on  the  12th  of 
June  in  that  year  the  first  Parliament  met 
Governor  Douglas,  in  his  opening  speech, 
compared  the  colony  to  the  native  pines  of 
its  storm-beaten  promontories,  the  growth 
of  which,  he  remarked,  was  slow,  but  hardy. 
In  the  summer  of  1857  his  commission  as 
Governor  wac  renewed  for  a  further  period 
of  six  years. 

About  this  time  it  became  known  to  the 
emis.saries  of  the  Company  that  gold  had 
been  found  by  the  Indians  at  several  points 
on  the  mainland,  between  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  ocean.  The  momentous  secret 
was  kept  as  long  as  the  keeping  of  it  was 
possible,  which  waa  not  very  long.  In  the 
autumn  of  1857  a  small  parcel  of  dust, 
worth  four  or  five  dollars,  was  brought 
from  Thompson  River  by  an  Indian  trader, 
but  the  eircnmstance  attracted  little  at- 
tention in  Victoria.  The  parcel  was  for- 
warded to  San  Francisco,  however,  where 
its  contents  were  rigidly  scrutinized,  and 
one  or  two  miners  quietly  set  out  to  in.spect 
the  territory  where  the  dust  had  been  found. 
The  Indians  continued  to  find  the  precious 
metal  in  considerable  quantities,  and  soon 
began  to  bring  it  down  to  the  settlements 
and  ott'er  it  in  exchange  for  food,  whiskey, 
and  other  commodities.  They  sometimes 
told  fabulous  stories  about  nuggets  as  large 
as  barrels  of  flour,  and  though  these  stories 
were  justly  regarded  as  exaggerations,  ru- 
mours began  to  be  rife  on  the  Pacific  coast 
aoout  tremendous  auriferous  deposits  in 
the  interior ;  deposits  of  such  extent  as  to 
eclipse  anything  that  had  ever  been  known 
either  in  California  or  Australia.  Prospect- 
ing parties  started  out,  and  niet  with  suffi- 
cient encouragement  to  satisfy  them  that 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  country  might 
be  turned  to  good  account  Their  opera- 
tions soon  became  known  to  the  miners  of 
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California,  and  in  an  inconceivably  short 
space  of  time  thereafter  British  Columbia 
was  literally  invaded  by  an  army  of  gold- 
seekers  from  the  washed-out  gulches  farther 
south.  The  news  was  not  long  in  making 
its  way  to  tho  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth, 
and  the  result  wa.s  an  inHux  of  advent\irors 
from  all  quarters.  The  Island  of  Vancouver 
was  carefully  e.xplored,  and  gold  was  eventu- 
ally f(mnd  in  one  or  two  districts,  but  not 
in  suftiei(,'nt  i|uantiti('s  to  induce  miners  to 
stay  there.  The  richest  deposits  were  on 
the  Fraser  River,  which  soon  became  the 
centre  of  operations.  Victoria,  however, 
was  on  the  direct  road  thither,  arn'  ri owded 
steamei-s  began  to  arrive  si! vera!  times  a 
week.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  lf■^^f  more 
than  20,000  people  disembarked  en  ^'oatc 
for  the  mines ;  and  as  the  houses  were  too 
few  for  the  acconmiodation  of  one-tenth  of 
iiiiat  number,  the  adjacent  country  was 
speedily  covered  by  innumerable  tents, 
which  .sei-vi-d  tlu^  ])urp()se  of  temporary 
habitations.  The  provisions  .iiid  stoi'es  of 
the  island  were  soon  e.xhausteil,  and  before 
fre.sh  supplies  could  be  obtained  prices  rose 
enormously.  To  such  an  extent  did  the  in- 
flation in  breadsturt's  proceed  that  on  one 
occasion  the  sum  of  fifty  <lollars  was  oH'ered 
and  refused  for  a  barrel  of  flour.  For 
.several  weeks  thirty  dollars  per  t)arrel  was 
the  regular  price  of  that  conunodity,  and 
even  ships'  biscuits  were  sold  at  fabulous 
prices.  Buildir.or  operations  were  projected 
on  a  tremendou-  scale,  and  from  ninety  to  a 
hundred  dollars  per  thousand  was  readily 
paid  for  sawn  lumber.  More  than  two  hun- 
dred houses — such  as  they  were — were  built 
within  the  space  of  a  single  month.  Town 
property  was  sold  at  any  price  the  owners 
chose  to  demand,  and  for  a  short  time  vacant 
lots  in  Victoria  were  worth  as  much  as  in 
San  Francisco.  Ijots  bought  from  the  Com- 
pany in  April  at  fifty  dollars  were  resold  in 
May  at  S2,.")00.  Rents  were  in  proportion  ; 
and  plots  of  ground  witli  a  frontage  of  thirty 


feet, and  only  sixty  feet  in  depth,  were  rented 
at  $+00  a  month  A  good  many  of  the  new- 
comers, upon  their  arrival  at  Victoria,  aban- 
doned the  notion  of  going  any  farther  to 
wring  gold  from  the  soil,  when  gold  might 
be  made  .so  nuich  more  easily  by  .specula- 
ting in  real  estate.  During  the  season  of 
1S.'),S,  most  of  tho.se  who  went  on  to  the 
mines  arrrived  there  at  a  time  of  year 
when  the  rivers  were  swollen,  and  when 
the  most  prolific  beds  of  gold  were  sub- 
merged. The  consequence  was  that  many 
abandoned  the  quest  and  returned  to  the 
.settlements  in  despair.  Of  thos((  who  re- 
mained, .some  realized  large  fortunes,  others 
a  moderate  competency,  and  others  little  or 
nothing  beyond  blighted  hopes  and  broken 
constitutions.  Of  tho.se  wh<j  returned  with- 
out waiting  for  the  ebb  of  the  rivers,  some 
took  up  their  quarters  in  Victoria,  where 
they  made  a  living  as  l)e.st  they  could. 
Such  fithers  as  were  able  to  return  to  their 
homes  in  "aiifornia  or  elsewhere  lost  no 
time  in  <loing  so,  and  the  surplus  population 
of  Victoria  soon  melted  away.  Not  only 
did  the  tenths  disappear,  but  every  street 
had  its  l)eggarly  account  of  empty  hou.ses 
and  .shanties.  Real  estate,  of  course,  fell 
tremeniU)usly,  and  the  fall  brought  ruin  to 
the  door  of  many  an  unfortunate  speculator. 
In  one  instance,  a  small  piece  of  land  for 
which  S23,000  had  been  paid  oidy  a  few 
months  before,  was  with  ilitficulty  disposed 
of  for  $()0().  This  was  probably  an  extreme 
case,  but  there  were  others  which  approx- 
imati'd  to  it,  and  busine.ss  was  .^t  a  .stand- 
still. In  the  autumn  of  185!)  the  popula- 
tion was  only  about  1,3*^0.  In  the  course  of 
the  following  winter,  however,  more  favour- 
able reports  began  to  be  received  from  the 
mining  districts,  and  busintss  improved 
con.siderably.  Next  spring  the  reports  were 
80  good  that  a  tide  of  miners  again  st;t  in,  on 
a  small  scale  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
preceiling  year,  but  still  vigorou.sly  enough 
to  indicate  that  niiuing  enterprise  was  not 
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altogether  a  thing  of  the  past.  From  that 
time  forward  the  .search  for  gold  ha-s  been 
steadily  carried  on,  with  varying  success. 
The  la.st  important  development  was  the 
discovery  of  the  (;as.siar  deposits,  which 
still  continue  to  furni.sh  a  fairly  abundant 
yield. 

In  1859,  the  grant  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  having  expired,  Vancouver's  Is- 
land became  a  Crown  colony,  with  Victoria 
as  its  capital.  Mr.  Douglas  was  appointed 
Governor,  and  was  invested  with  the  dignity 
of  a  ('.B.  The  same  year  ushered  in  the 
San  Juan  difficulty.  A  company  of  United 
Statics  .soldii'i-s  landinl  on  the  Island  of  i^.m 
Juan,  in  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  and 
took  possession  of  it  as  American  territory, 
claiming  that  it  had  been  ceded  b}-  tlu; 
Oregon  Treaty.  The  ensuing  few  months 
were  months  of  great  excitement.  British 
.ships  of  war  were  summoned  from  China, 
and  anchored  in  tl)e  harbour  of  Estjuimault. 
'i'lie  American  force  on  the  Island  received 
numerous  accessions,  and  for  a  time  it 
seemed  that  war  could  not  be  averted.  A 
single  act  of  indiscretion  on  the  part  of 
Governor  Douglas  would  unquestionably 
have  plunged  the  colony  into  hostilities;  but 
his  judgment  and  tact  were  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion. In  course  of  time  General  Scott 
arrived  from  Wa«hington  as  United  States 
(Commissioner,  and  he  and  Governor  Douglas 
agreed  upon  a  joint  occupation  until  the  dis- 
pute could  be  settled  by  arbitration.  The 
island  was  finally  ceded  to  the  United 
States  in  1872. 

Meanwhile  a  Government  had  been  or- 
ganized in  British  Columbia,  on  the  main- 
land, and  placed  in  Governor  Douglas's 
charge.  Customs  duties  were  imposed,  and 
a  considerable  revenue  collected ;  but  not 
sufficient  to  make  improvements  or  cheapen 
the  cost  of  provisions  at  the  mines  by  pro- 
viding good  roads.  The  Governor  aaked  the 
Home  Government  for  pecuniary  aid,  and 
was  refused.     In  1802  freight   to  Cariboo 


was  $1  per  pouml,  or  S2,000  jier  ton.  All 
goods  were  carried  on  the  backs  of  nmles. 
Flour  .sold  at  $2.7o  a  pound,  and  all  other 
articles  of  consumption  at  a  lik(^  exorbitant 
rate.  Thousands  left  the  diggings,  unable 
to  procure  the  simplest  necessaries  at  any 
price.  The  Governor  was  sorely  tried.  He 
.saw  the  people  suffering,  and  had  not  means 
to  afford  them  relief.  At  last  he  hit  upon 
a  i)lan  which  proved  successful.  He  raised 
£100,000  in  England  by  loan,  and  gave  a 
company  that  oH'ered  to  make  a  main  trunk 
road  from  Yale  to  Cariboo — a  distance  of 
400  miles — the  privilege  of  collecting  tolls 
on  goods  passing  over  the  road  for  a  limited 
number  of  years.  Similar  franchises  were 
given  to  parties  who  bridged  the  streams, 
and  in  a  single  sep.son  goods  at  the  mines 
fell  to  living  rates.  In  1803  the  roads  and 
bridges  were  completed  and  ready  for  traffic. 
Mule  trains  were  disbandcMl  and  freight 
wagons  .substituted,  and  the  mining  papu- 
lation, with  the  advantage  of  cheap  food, 
proceeded  to  develop  the  wonderfidly  rich 
mines  of  Cariboo.  These  roads  will  ever  re- 
main a  monument  to  the  enterprise  of  Brit- 
ish Columbias  greatest  ( Jovernor.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1803,  Her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  confer 
upon  him  the  distingui.shed  honour  and 
dignity  of  Knighthood  as  a  mark  of  her  ap- 
preciation of  his  public  services.  He  had, 
it  is  true,  despotic  power ;  but  he  always 
useil  it  to  advance  the  country.  He  op- 
pressed no  one,  but  moved  steadily  on  in 
the  great  work  of  organizing  a  Government 
from  chaotic  materials,  and  in  improving  the 
condition  of  the  people.  He  was  then  gov- 
erning two  Provinces — Vancouver's  Island 
and  British  Columbia — with  two  sets  of  offi- 
cials, and  a  military  man — Colonel  Moody — 
residing  at  New  Westminster,  as  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  The  Governor's  po.sition  was  in- 
congruous. The  mainland  people  charged 
him  with  building  up  Victoria  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  mainland ;  and  the  Victorians 
accused   him    of   favouring  the    Hudson's 
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Bay  Company  in  th(!  settlement  of  the  land 
question  between  the  Imperial  (Jovernment 
and  the  Company.  Kor  many  months  ho 
Jwre  the  assaults  of  his  enemies  with  the 
calmneas  that  is  th<^  oHspring  of  integrity, 
knowing  well  that  when  permission  sliould 
he  obtained  to  publish  the  otticial  de- 
spatches on  the  subject  he  woidd  be  fully 
vindicated.  Permi.ssiun  was  finally  obtained, 
and  the  appcsarance  of  the  blue-book  .so  com- 
pletely vindicated  his  course  that  everyone 
became  convinced  that  Governor  Douglas 
had  really  been  the  truest  friend  of  the  Prov- 
ince, and  had  actually  fought  its  battles  at 
the  very  time  he  was  charged  with  conspi- 
ring to  defraud  it  of  its  rights.  The  Gov- 
ernor's conuni.ssion  for  Vancouver's  Island 
expired  in  September,  1863,  but  he  was  not 
relieved  till  March,  1804.  When  he  laid 
down  the  reins  of  Government  tht,  ^>eople 
vied  with  each  other  in  doing  him  honour. 
He  was  entertained  at  a  public  banquet  in 
which  representative  men  of  all  classes  took 
part,  and  a  beautiful  casket  of  (Jolonial 
woods,  inlaid  with  gold,  was  presented  to  His 


■  Excellency  on  Ixjhalf  of  the  peo|)le  of  the 

Colony.     In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  the 

{  CJovernor's  commission  for  British  ( 'olumbia 

expired,  and  he  wa*i  suct^eded  by  Governor 

Heymo\ir,  who  afterwards  became  (lovernor 

:  when  the  Colonies  of  British  Cohnnbia  and 

Vancouver's  Island  were  luadi!  one.     After 

having  been  relieved  of  his  official  duties 

Sir  James  Douglas  made  the  tour  of  Europe. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  land  he  loved  so 

[  well  he  withdrew  entirely  from  public  life, 

I  enjoying  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  the  re- 

j  pose  he  had  so  well  earned,  and  joining 

I  with  Lady  Douglas,  to  whom  at  the  time  of 

his  death  he  had   l)een  married  fifty  years, 

i  in  dispensing  charity  with  a  generous  hand. 

j       A  few  weeks  before  his  death  it  became 

i  known  to  his  family  that  his  health  was 

I  seriously  impaired,  but  it  was  not  suspected 

!  that   his  end   was  so  near  as  subsequent 

events  proved  to  he  the  case.     He  died  at 

j  his  home  in  Victoria  on  the  2nd  of  August, 

i    1877.     Had  he  lived  eleven  days  longer  he 

would  have  completed  his  seventy-fourth 

year. 
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THE  REV.  JOHN   HUGH   MACKFRRAS,  M.A. 


"  A  MAN  of  rare  natural  endowments,  lie 
■tx.  was  also  a  man  of  large  culture. 
Li^amed  was  he  and  eloquent ;  an  accom- 
plished scholar,  an  able  and  persuasive 
preacher.  All  this  the  Presbyterian  people 
and  Church  in  Canada  have  known  for  the 
last  twenty  years.  These  were  endowments 
that  loomed  before  the  public  eye,  but 
they  were  insignificant  compared  with  his 
qualities  as  a  man  and  his  excellence  as 
a  Christian.  Singularly  gentle  by  nature, 
he  became  by  divine  grace  the  humble, 
simple-hearted  Christian  sitting  at  the  feet 
of  Jesus,  and,  while  learning  from  His 
■words,  drinking  largely  into  His  spirit.  To 
those  who  knew  him  in  private  life,  his 
grace  and  gentleness,  his  transparent  honasty 
and  truthfulness,  his  reverent  spirit,  his 
godly  walk,  were  felt  to  give  a  charm  and 
brilliancy  to  his  character  which  his  more 
public  qualities  failed  to  impart.  His  was 
indeed  the  path  of  the  just.  His  religious 
character  grew,  and  Christian  principle,  as 
he  paased  on  in  life,  deepened  within  his 
great  nature.  He  advanced  in  divine  know- 
ledge. In  the  love  and  grace  of  Christ  he 
more  ami  more  abode.  On  and  on  he  went, 
walking  in  the  ligiit  of  heaven  while  yet 
with  us  on  earth.  Such  men  rarely  appear 
in  the  firmament  of  the  Church.  When 
they  pass  Imyond  to  other  spheres,  a  blank 
is  left  which  it  takes  generations  to  fill  up. 
We  shall  never  again  hear  his  eloquent  voice, 
never  again  shall  we  have  the  privilege  of 
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being  guided  by  his  wise  counsels,  but  the 
Church  in  heaven  has  received  him  into 
her  membership,  and  the  eye  of  faith  sees 
him  today  near  the  throne  of  God  and  of 
the  Lamb,  in  the  perfect  unchanging  day  of 
heavenly  joy." 

Such  was  the  glowing  tribute  paid  to  the 
character  and  career  of  the  subject  of  this 
meuioir,  on  the  Sunday  I'ollowing  his  death, 
by  his  friend  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jenkms,  from  the 
pulpit  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Montreal.  As  a 
general  rule,  such  utterances  as  these,  es- 
pecially when  delivered  by  personal  friends, 
and  under  a  sense  of  recent  bereavement, 
are  not  entitled  to  much  weight.  In  the 
case  of  Professor  Mackerras,  however,  the 
universal  testimony  of  those  who  knew  him, 
and  who  watched  his  course  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  ministerial  life,  is  to  the 
effect  that  Dr.  Jenkins's  eloquent  eulogy  was 
fully  borne  out  by  the  singularly  beautiful 
attributes  of  the  subject  of  it,  and  that  its 
characterization  will  stand  the  test  of  time. 
It  seems  to  be  conceded  on  all  hands  that 
the  late  Professor  was  one  of  the  gentlest 
and  most  lovable  of  men,  and  that  he  was 
justly  revered  and  loved  by  all  who  came 
into  intimate  relations  with  him.  His 
scholarly  attainments  were  high  and  varied ; 
his  preaching  was  distinguished  by  vigorors 
thought,  clear  and  concise  language,  and  a 
natural,  unadorned  style  of  delivery  which 
gave  an  additional  attractiveness  and  force 
to  all  that  he  advanced,  and  which  secured 
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for  him  a  high  position  as  one  of  the  most 
effective  preachers  of  his  Church.  Ho  died 
at  the  early  age  of  f(^rty-'•ig^l  t  years,  but  of 
him  it  may  truly  be  said  that  "he,  being 
dead,  yet  speaketh,"  and  that  ho  still  sur- 
vives in  the  memory  and  aspirations  of  many 
whom  ho  trained  to  walk  in  those  paths 
which  he  himself  trod  throughout  the  brief 
span  which  made  up  the  measure  of  his  life. 
The  conspicuous  events  of  his  life  were 
few.  He  was  boni  at  Nairn,  in  Scot- 
land, on  the  ")th  of  June,  1X32.  His  family 
emigrated  to  this  country  in  June,  1838, 
when  he  was  exactly  six  years  of  age,  so  tiiat 
he  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  ('anadian 
by  nationality  as  well  as  by  predilection. 
His  parents  .settled  at  the  village  of  Wil- 
liamstown,  in  the  county  of  Glengarry,  where 
his  father,  the  late  Mr.  John  Mackerras,  for 
some  time  taught  school.  In  his  early  boy- 
hootl  he  attended  his  father's  school.  Later 
on  he  attended  for  several  years  at  the  East- 
ern District  School,  now  known  a.s  the  Corn- 
wall Grammar  School.  This  establishment 
was  then  presided  over  by  Mr.  Kay,  a  gentle- 
man to  whom  his  gratt^ful  pupil  was  accus- 
tomed to  refer  in  after  life  as  one  of  the 
ablest  classical  scholars  and  teachers  whom 
this  country  has  known.  In  the  month  of 
October,  1847,  young  Mackerras  was  entered 
at  Queen's  College,  Kingston,  where,  three 
years  later,  he  graduatt^d  as  B.A.  Both  at 
Cornwall  and  at  Kingston  he  distinguished 
him.self  alike  by  his  industry  anci  his  (juick- 
ness  of  apprehen-ion,  and  achieved  high 
honours  in  various  departments  of  study. 
His  intellectual  supremacy  was  admitted  by 
all  his  young  competitors,  and  the  honours 
which  he  achieved  were  on  all  hands  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  fairly  won.  The  kind- 
ness and  amiability  of  his  disposition  were 
such  that  his  successes  aroused  no  feelings 
of  envy.  With  man>  of  his  fellow-students 
he  formed  warm  friend.ships  which  wor"  pre- 
served unbroken  throughout  his  short  life. 
In  1852,  after  being  subjected  to  an  examina- 


tion of  unusual  severity,  he  ol)tained  his  de- 
gree of  M.A.,  and  in  the  following  year  re- 
ceived a  license  to  preach  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Bathurst.  In  the  early  summer  of  18.")3, 
he  received  competing  calls  from  congre- 
gations at  Darlington  (Bowmanvilie),  Scott 
and  Uxbridge.  He  accepted  the  call  from 
Bowmanvilie,  and  was  inducted  on  the  2()th 
of  Septemlx-r  of  the  sam(!  year.  Onl}^  three 
months  had  then  elap.sed  since  he  had  at- 
tained his  majjority,  but  bis  diligent  applica- 
tion and  native  precocity  had  givi'u  him  an 
unixsufl!  maturity  of  mind,  and  from  this 
time  forward  he  gave  perpetually-recurring 
proofs  of  his  ability  to  take  his  place  in  the 
world  as  a  man. 

While  settled  at  Bowmanvilie  he  took  an 
active  interest  in  education.  He  waii  for  .so\  ■ 
erai  years  a  member  of  the  Grammar  Sclujol 
Board,  and  Chairman  of  the  Circuit  Board 
of  Public  Instruction.  He  acted  as  Assis- 
tant Clerk  oi  the  Presbytery  of  Toronto,  and 
Convener  of  th(>  Finance  (\)mmitti'e  of  the 
Synod.  He  remained  at  Bowmanvilie  until 
he  received  the  appointment  of  Professor  of 
Cla,ssics  in  Queen's  College,  Kingston,  which 
he  held  thenceforward  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  practically  appointed  to  t!»e 
Cla-ssical  Professorship  in  August,  I.H()-1<, 
but  as  the  title  to  the  inc\imbency  r)f  the 
Chair  was  before  the  (lourt  of  ( Chancery  ,_ho 
was  not  formally  appointed  until  April, 
18C().  In  June,  18G.">,  on  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Snodgrass,  he  was  elected  C'lerk  of 
the  Syno<l  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Canada  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  This  office  he  held  until  the 
union,  when  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Clerks  of  the  General  A.s.sembly  of  the 
united  Church.  Towards  the  close  of  1808, 
the  Local  Government  of  Ontario  withdrew 
its  annual  grant  of  $."),0()0  to  the  Arts 
Faculty  of  Queen's  College.  In  this  emer- 
gency a  special  meeting  of  the  Synod  was 
held  in  January,  186!),  to  decide  as  to  the 
future  of  the  institution.     It  was  resolved 
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to  rai.st>  from  the  voliintftry  offorings  of  the 
people  a  caj)ital  sum  of  S  100,000.  Dr. 
Snodgrass  and  Professor  Mackerras  were 
eiitruHtfd  witli  tht;  work  of  providing  tliis 
large  aiiioimt.  They  undertook  it  and  .suc- 
ceeded. From  the  time  that  negotiations  for 
union  ccjiiinieneed  in  l870,he  was  thoroughly 
true  to  tlie  cause,  and  gave  up  much  of  his 
time  to  its  advancement.  Though  not  a 
niemho!'  of  the  negotiating  C'onimittee,  a.s 
Dr.  Snodgnws  was  deemed  sufficient  to  rep- 
r&sent  the  interests  of  the  College,  he  took 
Ids  part  in  the  cotuieils  of  the  (  hurch  in- 
variably in  favour  of  the  consunuuation  of 
union.  He  also  travelled  about  tlie  country 
during  his  vacations,  and  aroused  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  adherents  of  the  Presby- 
terian ('hurcli  by  spirit-stirring  appeals  for 
aid,  which  were  liberally  responded  to.  The 
endowment  of  8100,000  was  secured,  and 
the  object  for  which  it  had  been  raised  was 
carried  out.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
his  exertions  in  this  cause,  and  the  hardships 
he  was  compelled  to  endure  while  on  his 
travels,  contributed  to  the  shortening  of  his 
life.  True,  the  hardships  seldom  consisted 
of  anything  more  trying  than  bad  roads, 
irregular  hours  and  unsuitable  food ;  but 
these  things,  which  would  have  been  trifles 
to  a  man  of  robust  con.stitution,  were  fraught 
with  peril  to  a  man  of  feeble  health,  whose 
life  was  held  by  a  frailer  tenure  than  is  that 
of  most  persons.  In  1874  his  health  became 
so  precarious  that  he  was  obliged  to  repair 
to  England  for  medical  advice  and  change  of 
air.  On  that  occasion  his  friends  presented 
him  with  a  flattering  address  and  a  purse 
of  $1,100,  while  the  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity gave  him  a  year's  leave  of  ab.sence 
and  paid  the  salary  of  his  substitute.  During 
his  absence  abroad  he  pa.ssed  over  to  the 
continent,  and  spent  a  portion  of  the  winter 
in  Italy,  chiefly  in  Rome  and  its  neighbour- 
ho(id.  It  will  readily  be  conceived  tliat  the 
historic  and  other  associations  of  that  spot 


— hallowed  alike  to  the  lover  of  art  and  the 
student  of  history — stirred  afresh  within 
his  soul  the  ardent  enthusiasm  of  earlier 
years.  The  classics  liad  always  been  a 
favourite  study  witli  him  during  his  educa- 
tional course,  and  his  intimacy  with  them 
wius  contiiuied  as  a  recreation  long  after  his 
college  days. 

After  his  return  to  his  native  land,  owing 
to  the  infirm  state  of  his  ht^alth,  he  was  un- 
able to  take  so  prouunent  a  part  as  formerly 
in  matters  outside  his  class-room,  but  his 
interest  in  all  subjects  pertaining  to  his  pro- 
fes.sorship  never  waned, and  down  to  the  time 
of  his  death  he  exerted  himself  in  promoting 
various  good  works.  As  President  of  the 
Elocution  Association  in  connection  with  the 
College,  he  laboured  ardently  and  success- 
fidly  to  improve  tlie  public  reading  and 
speaking  of  the  students.  For  the  last  eleven 
years  of  his  life  he  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Temporalities  Board  of  the  late  Synod 
of  the  (Jhurch  of  Scotland. 

He  was  married  on  August  16th,  1865,  to 
Margan  t,  eldest  daughter  of  Judge  Dennia- 
toun,  of  Peterboro',  by  whom  he  left  three 
children.  During  the  winter  of  1877-8  his 
health,  which  had  been  partially  recruited 
by  his  sojourn  abroad,  again  gave  way.  He 
was  first  compelled  to  depute  tlie  more  la- 
borioas  of  his  duties  to  others,  and  after- 
wards to  relinquish  them  altogether.  It 
soon  became  apparent  to  his  friends  and  to 
himself  that  his  days  were  numbered.  He 
awaited  the  consummation  with  manly  for- 
titude, and  with  a  firm  reliance  upon  the 
Divine  goodness.  His  death  took  place  at 
the  residence  of  his  father-in-law,  on  Friday, 
January  9th,  1880.  His  -emains  were  for- 
warded to  Kingston,  where  he  was  interred 
in  Cataraqui  Cemetery  on  Monday,  the  12th. 
His  aged  mother  died  at  Kingston  on  the 
day  previous,  and  was  inteired  at  the  same 
time  as  her  son.  She  had  attained  the  great 
age  of  ninety  years. 
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THE   HON.  SIR  WILLIAM   BUELL  RICHARDS. 


THE  ey-Cliicf  Justice  of  the  Supremo 
Court  of  tho  Dominion  i.s  descended 
from  an  Enjjlish  family  which  emigrated 
from  Staffordshire  to  Norwalk,  Connecticut, 
during  tht;  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  remained  there  until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  in  1775. 
Early  in  the  pnisent  century,  Stephen  Rich- 
ards, father  of  the  ex-(Jhief  Justice,  resided 
in  Otsego  County,  in  the  State  of  New 
Y(n-k,  whence  he  removed,  in  1808  or  180!), 
to  Brockville,  in  Upper  (Janada.  Soon  after 
settling  in  this  Province  he  married  Mis.« 
Phoebe  Buell,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Willitim 
Buell,  of  Brockville.  Mr.  Buell  was  a  dis- 
tingui.shed  U.  E.  Loyalist  who  came  over  to 
this  country  immediately  after  the  close  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  who  subse- 
quently took  an  active  part  in  the  politics 
and  public  affaii-s  of  his  District.  Stephen 
Richards,  who  survived  till  the  year  1803, 
was  a  man  highly  respected  for  his  strong 
common  sense  and  the  sterling  uprigh*ines8 
of  his  character.  He  never  entered  political 
life,  but  his  political  influence  in  the  Johns- 
town District — then  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant Districts  in  the  Province — was  con- 
siderable, and  was  always  exerted  on  the 
Liberal  side.  He  had  three  sons,  all  of 
whom  still  survive,  and  all  of  whom  have 
risen  to  positions  of  wealth  and  influence 
in  the  State.  The  eldest  is  the  subject  of 
the  present  sketch.  Stephen,  the  second 
son,  has  long  been  known  as  an  eminent 


lawyer,  carrying  on  business  in  Toronto. 
He  has  al.so  made  a  figure  in  political  life. 
Having  held  the  office  of  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands  in  the  Coalition  Government 
formed  immediately  after  Confederation 
under  the  leadership  of  the  late  Hon.  John 
Sandrield  Macdonald.  The  third  son,  the 
Hon.  Albert  Norton  Richards,  is  the  present 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  British  Columbia, 
and  a  sketch  of  his  career  will  be  found 
elsewhere  in  these  pages.  They  all  became 
Queen's  Counsel. 

William  Buell  Richards  was  l»om  at 
Brockville,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  181').  He 
received  his  education  at  the  famous  Johns- 
town District  Granmiar  School,  in  his  native 
town  ;  and  subsequently  at  Potsdam  Acad- 
emy, in  the  State  of  New  York.  He  early 
chose  the  law  as  his  profes8ioi\  in  life,  and 
spent  tho  first  years  of  his  clerkship  in  the 
oflico  of  Andrew  Norton  Buell,  who  then 
practised  the  legal  profession  in  Brockville, 
and  who  subsequently  became  Master  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  for  Upper  Canada.  Be- 
fore his  studies  had  been  completed,  young 
Richards  transfen-ed  his  services  from  the 
oflice  of  Mr.  Buell  to  that  of  the  late  Mr. 
George  Malloch,  who  subsequently  became 
Judge  of  the  County  Court  of  the  United 
Counties  of  Leeds  and  Grenville.  After 
being  called  to  the  Bar,  in  Michaelmas 
Term,  1837,  he  entered  into  partnership 
with  Mr.  Malloch,  under  the  style  of  Mal- 
loch &.  Richards.     Under  this  style  the  busi- 
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ness  was  carried  on  until  the  senior  partner's 
elevation  to  the  Bench,  when  Mr.  Richards 
fonned  a  partnership  with  his  old  principal, 
Mr.  Buell,  who  still  survives,  and  who  is  the 
oldest  barrister  now  living  in  this  Province. 
Mr.  Richards  was  early  identified  with 
the  Pefonn  Party  in  politics,  and  sym- 
pathized with  the  efforts  of  that  Party  in 
its  struggle  with  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  on 
the  question  of  Responsible  Government. 
In  1844  he  was  nominated  as  a  candidate 
for  the  representation  of  the  county  of 
Leeds  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  but  re- 
tired in  favour  of  his  maternal  uncle,  the 
above-named  Mr.  William  Buell,  who  was 
defeated  at  the  ensuing  election  by  the  late 
Mr.  Ogle  R.  Gowan.  At  the  general  election 
in  January,  184S,  being  again  solicited,  Mr. 
Richards  accepted  the  Reform  nomination, 
and  was  elected  for  the  county  of  Leeds 
over  Mr.  Gowan  by  a  majority  of  sixty,  the 
vote  standing — for  Richards  984,  for  Gowan 
924.  He  took  his  seat  as  a  supporter  of  the 
Baldwin-Lafontaine  Administration.  His 
.support  of  that  Administration  was  active 
and  zealous,  all  through  that  Parliament, 
and  he  was  pronounced  by  Mr.  Lafontaine 
to  be  the  most  logical  thinker  and  debater 
who  then  sat  in  the  Assembly.  In  1849  he 
was  cho.sen  a  Bencher  of  the  Law  Society 
of  Upper  Canada.  In  18o0  he  was  created  a 
Q.C.,  and  he  sulisecjuently  received  a  patent 
of  pr«!cedence  next  after  Attorney-General 
Baldvrin.  He  continued  to  act  with  the 
existing  Government  until  1851,  when  both 
the  hsaders  retired  from  public  life.  Upon 
the  formation  of  the  succeeding  Govern- 
ment under  Messrs.  Hincks  and  Morin,  he 
took  office  as  Attorney-General,  and  was 
re-elected  for  Leeds  in  1851  at  the  general 
election,  increasing  his  majority  over  Mr. 
Qovmn  to  133 ;  the  voie  standing  —  for 
Richards,  1,205;  for  Gowan,  1,072.  He 
continued  to  fill  the  position  of  Attorney- 
General  until  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Robeit 
Baldwin  Sullivan,  one  of  the  Puisn^  Judges 


of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  1853. 
Mr.  Richards  was  then  appointed  to  the 
vacant  judgeship.  Owing  to  his  compara- 
tive youth  and  inexperience,  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Judicial  Bench  at  this  time  was 
the  subject  of  much  hostile  criticism  on  the 
part  of  his  political  opponents.  This  criti- 
cism was  soon  proved  to  have  been  wholly 
without  justification.  Mr.  Richards  pos- 
sesses precisely  the  qualifications  requisite 
for  the  exercise  of  judicial  functions,  and 
Mr.  Lafontaine's  dictum  soon  found  accep- 
tance among  the  legal  profession  and  the 
country  at  large.  His  career  at  the  Bar  was 
neither  brilliant  nor  pretentious,  but  his 
perceptions  were  remarkably  keen,  and  his 
judgment  singularly  mature  for  his  years. 
On  the  Bench  these  qualifications  were  ren- 
dered still  more  conspicuous,  and  his  deci- 
sions have  always  commanded  the  highest 
respect  of  both  Bench  and  Bar.  On  the 
retirement  of  Sir  John  Beverley  Robinson 
from  the  position  of  Chief  Justice  of  Upper 
Canada,  in  1802,  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
Hon.  Archibald  McLean,  who  was  in  turn 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Draper,  leaving  the  Chief 
Justiceship  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
vacant.  Mr.  Richards  was  appointed  to 
that  position  on  the  2'2nd  of  July,  1863. 
When  Mr.  Draper  was  appointed  President 
of  the  Court  of  Error  and  Appeal,  in  18G8, 
Mr.  Richards  was  promoted  to  the  Chief 
Justiceship  of  the  Province,  which  office  he 
held  up  to  the  8th  of  October,  1875,  when 
he  was  appointed  the  first  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Dominion.  This 
appointment  rendered  it  necessary  that  he 
should  remove  from  Toronto — where  he  had 
resided  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury— to  Ottawa ;  a  clause  in  the  Act  insti- 
tuting the  Supreme  Court  requiring  the 
judges  of  that  Court  to  reside  within  three 
miles  of  the  capital.  Daring  the  previous 
year  he  had  been  appointed  Arbitrator  on 
behalf  of  the  Provin"'^  o'  Ontario  for  the 
settlement  of  the  North-  w  estern  Boundary ; 
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a  position  which  he  resigned  in  187G.  Du- 
ring Lord  DuHerin's  absence  from  Ottawa  on 
the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  British  Cohiinbia 
in  the  year  last-named,  Chief  Justice  Rich- 
ards was  Deputy  Govt^rnor,  and  adminis- 
tered as  such  the  atlaii-s  of  State.  He  again 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  Dc^puty  Governor 
in  1878,  when  (on  the  7th  of  February)  he 
opened  the  last  session  of  the  Third  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada.  In  the  month  of  October, 
1877,  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
wliich  was  at  the  same  time  conferred  upon 
Chief  Justice  Dorion,  of  Quebec. 

In  1871),  (hiring  an  absence  in  Europe 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  Chief  Justice 
Richards  resigned  his  position  on  the  Bench 
of  the  Supreme  t'ourt,  and  retired  to  private 
life.  He  had  served  his  country  in  a  judi- 
cial capacity  with  marked  ability  for  a  con- 
secutive period  of  twenty-five   years,  and 


was  fully  entitled  to  rest  from  his  arduous 
labours. 

He  married  in  184(),  Miss  Deborah  Cath- 
erine Muirhead,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  John 
Muirhead,  of  Niagara,  a  lineal  descendant 
of  the  celebrated  C!olonel  John  Butler,  who 
during  the  American  War  of  Independence 
raised  and  commanded  the  regiment  of 
"  Rangers  "  which  goes  by  his  name.  After 
tlie  war  liad  been  brought  to  a  close,  a  great 
many  of  the  famous  "  Butler's  Rangers," 
whose  achievements  occupy  so  large  a  space 
in  Revolutionary  annals,  settled  on  the 
Niagara  peninsula.  Mr.  Muirhead's  grand- 
father was  one  of  the  earliest  to  arrive, 
and  his  descendants  are  still  to  be  found 
there  in  considerable  numbers.  Mrs.  Rich- 
ards died  in  1809,  leaving  a  family  of  five 
children,  consisting  of  three  sons  and  two 
daughters. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  JAMES  WOLFE. 


"  'Tis  in  the  prime  of  summer-time,  an  evening  calm 
and  cool, 
Wlion   certain  bright-eyed   English  boys  come 
bounding  out  of  school. " 

THE  school  is  at  Greenwich,  six  miles 
below  London  Bridge,  and  is  kept  by 
the  Reverend  Samuel  Swinden.  Date,  some 
time  in  the  month  of  June,  1741.  The  boy.s 
are  of  all  ages,  from  five  years  upwards,  and 
most  of  them  are  sons  of  military  and  naval 
officers  resident  in  the  neighbourhood.  One 
of  them,  a  sturdy  little  urchin  of  seven  years, 
is  a  son  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  great  Marine 
Hospital  down  by  the  river's  bank.  He  is 
destined  by  his  father  for  the  legal  profes- 
sion, but  has  already  V)egun  to  show  his 
contempt  for  the  law  by  breaking  His  Maj- 
esty's peace  several  times  in  the  course  of 
every  week.  He  has  been  at  school  only  a 
few  months,  and  hitherto  he  has  not  dis- 
played much  aptitude  for  his  lessons;  but 
he  has  distinguished  him.self  in  numberless 
hand-to-hand  engagements  with  his  fellow- 
scholai-s,  and  has  gained  the  reputation  of 
being,  for  a  youngster  of  his  inches,  tre- 
mendously heavy  about  the  fist.  On  this 
particular  evening  the  scJiool  has  been  dis- 
missed barely  five  minutes  before  the  pug- 
nacious little  rascal  contrives  to  get  into 
an  altercation  with  a  lad  several  years  his 
senior.  As  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  camts 
belli,  history  and  tradition  are  alike  silent. 
The  pair  adjourn  to  a  secluded  part  of  the 
play -ground  to  settle  their  differences  d  la 


Dogginson,  "  by  fighting  it  out  with  their 
fistes."  The  other  boys  follow,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  see  fair  play.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  history  has  not  furnished  sufficient  data 
to  enable  us  to  de.scribe  the  passage  of  arms 
very  niinutely.  Suffice  it  is  to  say  that 
after  a  few  rounds  have  been  fought,  it 
becomes  apparent  to  all  the  spectators  that 
Master  Jackey  Jervis  has  at  last  found  his 
match.  His  opponent,  a  great  hulking  fel- 
low without  any  forehead,  who  has  arms 
like  .sledge-hammers,  and  who  ha.s  hitherto 
found  it  impossible  to  learn  the  multiplica- 
tion table,  takes  all  Master  Jackey's  blows 
with  seeming  nonchalance,  and  ever  and 
anon  puts  in  a  tremendous  rejoinder  which 
stretches  the  Treasurer's  son  upon  the  sward. 
When  the  contest  has  gone  on  after  this 
fashion  for  some  time  the  seconds  propose 
that,  as  there  has  been  a  sufficient  effusion 
of  blood  to  vindicate  the  courage  of  both 
the  combatants,  there  may  well  be  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.  The  big  fellow  stolidly 
remarks  that  it  is  all  one  to  him  ;  but  Mas- 
ter Jackey  spurns  the  propasal  with  lofty 
contempt.  The  contest  is  renewed;  another 
round  is  fought,  and  the  lighter  weight  once 
more  bites  the  grass.  Before  he  can  rise  to 
resume  the  fray,  the  company  receives  an 
accession  in  the  person  of  a  tall,  slabsided, 
awkwardly-made  youth,  who  impetuously 
ellx)ws  the  others  aside,  and  makes  his  way 
to  the  centre  of  the  fistic  arena.  The  new- 
comer is  somewhat  older  than  any  of  the 
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other  boys,  and  is  apparently  verging  to- 
wards manhood.  His  appearance  is  some- 
what peculiar.  The  most  partial  admirer 
could  hardly  pronounce  him  handsome. 
Apart  from  his  ungainly  build,  ne  has  fiery 
red  hair,  high,  prominent  cheek  bones,  a 
receding  forehead,  and  a  proboscis  of  the 
kind  which  the  French  call  a  nose  in  the  air. 
There  is  a  .set,  decisive  expression  about  his 
mouth  which  betokens  an  indomitable  will; 
and  a  flash  in  his  sparkling  blue  eyes  bears 
V  ness  that  he  has  an  ominous  temper  of 
his  own.  But,  though  his  personal  appear- 
ance is  by  no  means  that  of  an  Adonis,  the 
brightness  of  his  complexion  and  a  certain 
bold  frankness  of  facial  expression  preserve 
him  from  absolute  ugliness.  Those  who 
know  him,  moreover,  are  awan;  that  he  pos- 
sesses qualities  which  more  than  redeem  his 
plainness  of  feature.  Though  by  no  means 
of  a  robu,st  constitution,  he  is  endowed  with 
unflinching  courage.  He  has  a  high  sense  of 
honour,  and  is  the  repository  of  the  secrets 
of  nearly  every  boy  in  the  school.  He  is 
a  diligent  student,  and  though  somewhat 
vain  of  his  superior  knowledge,  is  ever 
ready  to  assist  those  of  his  fellow-pupils 
who  are  anxious  to  learn.  Add  to  all  this 
that  he  is  the  senior  boy  of  the  school ; 
that,  though  a  stern  disciplinarian,  he  is 
generous,  impartial,  and  a  protector  of  the 
weak ;  and  it  will  readily  be  understood 
that  he  is  popular  both  with  master  and 
scholars.  Unnecessary  to  say  that  there 
is  no  more  fighting,  for  the  senior  boy  has 
forbidden  it,  and  he  is  not  one  who  toler- 
ates any  opposition  to  his  authority.  Two 
minutes  suffice  to  quell  the  disturbance  ; 
and  the  belligerents  shake  hands  and  march 
oH"  to  their  respective  homes.  Little  Jackey, 
however,  has  been  rather  severely  handled 
in  the  encounter,  and  does  not  put  in  an 
appearance  for  several  days,  when  the  pre- 
ceptor reads  him  a  lecture  before  the  whole 
school  on  the  ill  effiicts  resulting  from  little 
boys  permitting  their  angry  passions  to  rise. 


It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  lecture  was 
not  taken  very  seriously  to  heart,  for  Mas- 
ter Jervis,  during  the  following  .seventy 
years,  was  many  times  coiLspicuous  for 
little  ebulliticms  of  temper.  He  never  took 
kindly  to  his  father's  .scheme  to  make  a 
lawyer  of  him.  About  three  years  .subse- 
quent to  the  event  just  recorded  he  ran 
away  to  sea,  and  began  that  glorious  mari- 
time career,  the  dettvils  of  which  form  an 
important  chapter  in  the  hi.story  of  England. 
For  Master  Jackey  Jervis  lived  to  take  part 
in  more  deadily  encounters  than  the  one  in 
the  play-ground  at  Greenwich,  and  to  take 
high  rank  among  the  naval  heroes  of  Great 
Britain.  After  valiantly  fighting  the  bat- 
tles of  his  country  in  both  hemispheras,  and 
rising  to  the  rank  of  Admiral,  he  achieved 
that  signal  victory  over  the  Spanish  fleet 
which  procured  for  him  the  Earldom  of  St. 
Vincent.  Nor  is  the  low-browed  lad  who 
was  his  opponent  altogether  unknown  to 
fame.  His  name  was  Thomas  Brett,  and 
he  lived  to  do  good  service  in  various  capa- 
cities under  Nelson  and  Collingwood.  But 
the  fame  of  the  senior  boy — the  florid-com- 
plexioned  youth  with  the  aspiring  nose — is 
more  dear  to  Canadians  of  British  blood 
than  is  that  of  either  of  his  school-fellows ; 
for  his  name  was  James  Wolfe. 

His  career  was  short,  and  was  compressed 
within  a  space  of  loss  than  thirty-four 
years.  It  terminated  in  the  moment  of 
victory  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  But, 
brief  as  was  his  earthly  s|)an,  few  lives  of 
any  length  have  accomplished  so  much  ; 
and  his  death  was  so  glorious  that  it  should 
scarcely  have  been  regretted,  even  by  his 
nearest  and  dearest.  What  he  did  is 
known  to  us.  What  he  might  have  done, 
if  his  life  had  been  spared,  can  only  be 
conjectured ;  but  he  possessed  all  the  qualifi- 
cations of  a  great  military  commander,  and 
needed  but  time  and  opportunity  for  their 
development.  Of  these,  so  long  as  they 
were  vouchsafed  to  him,  no  man  knew  bet- 
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ter  liow  to  tako  advantage  ;  and  it  is  not 
extravagant  to  lielieve  that  had  hi;  lived  to 
the  ago  of  Marllioroiigli  or  Wellington,  he 
would  have  won  a  jtlace  in  history  not  less 
distinguished  than  theirs. 

Ho  was  born  at  "  the  Vicarnge,"  in  the 
little  village  of  Westerhani,  Kent,  on  the 
2nd  of  .Fanuary,  1720.*  His  father,  Colonel 
Edward  Wolfe,  was  an  officer  in  the  English 
army,  who  subsequently  rose  to  the  rank 
of  Lieiitenant-CJeneral.  His  mother  was 
Henrietta,  daughter  of  Edward  Thompson, 
of  Marsden,  Yorkshire.  James  was  their 
tirst-bom,  and  was  the  onl}-  member  of  the 
famil}'  destined  to  attain  high  distinction. 
The  only  other  oHspring  of  the  man-iage 
was  a  younger  .son  called  Edward,  after  his 
father,  who  wan  born  about  a  yi^ar  after 
the  birth  of  James,  and  who  did  not  live  to 
reach  manliood.  Edward  entered  the  army 
while  still  a  mere  lad,  and  fought  in  the 
battle  of  Dettingen,  on  the  Kith  of  June, 
ly+S.  He  died  in  October  of  the  following 
year,  of  consumption,  accelerated  by  the 
hardships  incidental  to  a  campaigning  life. 

But  little  is  known  of  the  childhood  of 
the  two  brothers.  Both  of  them  seem  to 
have  been  of  rather  frail  constitutions,  and 
the  precarious  state  of  their  litsalth  is  said 
to  have  caused  their  parents  much  anxiety. 
As  they  grew  up  to  youth  they  appear  to 
have  become  somewhat  more  healthful, 
though  still  far  from  robust.  'J'heir  earliest 
scholastic  attainments  were  received  at  the 
hands  of  a  Mr.  Lawrence,  who  kept  a  small 
scliool  in  their  native  village.     Their  father 

*  Aiithiiritii3.'<  are  ,tll  liiit  iiniiiiiiiioiis  in  ]>Ia<'iiiK  tliiH  (litte 
a  ywir  luti'i-  i.e.,  nn  tlic  '.'ml  of  .Iinnmry,  1727.  Kvcii 
thi:  HtHiiiiaril  liiogriipliy  "f  Wolfe  (WriKtit'»)  repeRts  the 
eiTi»r.  Tliat  it  in  nn  t'rror  iMiCoineH  ftpparent  when  we 
lenrii  timt  lie  wiu<  liapti/.eil  at  twenty  ilayn  old.  ami  tliat 
tile  parish  regi.-^ter  shnwK  this  ceremony  to  have  taken 
place  on  the  11th  of  .laniiary.  172H  the  latter  date  hein),' 
Hill  Style,  eipiivalent  to  January  22n(l,  New  Style.  Tlio 
correct  date  in  fnrther  confirmed  hy  the  entry  in  the 
reninter  of  tlie  haptiiim  of  liiii  lirother,  Kdward,  who  was 
aluint  a  yar  yonuffer,  and  who  wu  baptized  on  tho  lUth 
of  January,  1727. 


was  almost  always  on  active  service  with 
his  regiment,  and  the  boys  saw  very  little 
of  him.  About  1737  the  family  removed 
from  Westerhani  to  Greenwich,  where  the 
children  at  once  began  to  attend  Mr.  Swin- 
den's  school.  The  epi.sode  described  in  the 
optming  paragraph  is  about  the  only  anec- 
dote which  hius  been  preserved  of  their  con- 
nection with  that  institution,  and  for  it  we 
are  indebted,  not  to  any  life  of  Wolfe,  but 
to  an  old  history  of  Greenwich.  Early  in 
November,  1741,  within  five  months  after 
the  happening  of  the  incident  above  de- 
scribed. Master  James  received  his  first  com- 
mission, appointing  him  Second  Lieutenant 
in  his  father's  regiment  of  Marines ;  but 
there  is  no  trace  of  his  ever  having  served 
muler  it.  He  shortly  afterwards  exclianged 
into  the  Line,  and  his  first  active  service 
was  in  the  capacity  of  Ensign  of  the 
Twelfth,  or  Colonel  Duronre's  Regiment  of 
Foot.  The  exchange  took  place  early  in 
1742,  and  in  April  of  that  year  he  embarked 
with  his  regiment  for  Flanders.  The  first 
of  his  letters  which  has  been  preserved  is 
writt<m  to  his  mother  from  Ghent,  and  is 
dated  August  27th,  1742.  His  brother 
Edward  followed  him  to  the  Continent  du- 
ring the  same  year,  and  died,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  October,  1744.  Jar  '.e.s's  aptitude 
for  the  military  profession  soon  became  ap- 
parent to  his  superior  officers,  and  shortly 
after  the  completion  of  his  seventeenth  year 
we  find  him  filling  the  important  post  of 
Adjutant.  He,  as  well  as  his  brother,  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  on  the  Kith 
of  June,  and,  though  they  were  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  first  line,  they  both  es- 
caped without  a  scar.  A  few  days  after- 
wards, James,  in  consequence  of  the  talent 
for  command  which  he  had  already  dis- 
played, was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy,  and 
on  the  3rd  of  June,  1744,  he  received  a 
captain's  commission  in  the  Fourth  or  King's 
Regiment  of  Foot,  commanded  by  Lieuten- 
ant-Gcneral    Barrell.      His    life   for  some 
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months  thereafter  was  one  of  uninterrupted 
campaigning,  but  it  contained  no  incident 
necessary  to  be  remarked  upon.  Next  year, 
Great  Britain  was  compelled  to  withdraw 
her  forces  from  Flanders  in  order  to  sup- 
pre&s  the  Jacobite  rebellion  in  Scotland, 
known  as  the  "  Rising  of  the  Forty-Five." 
Early  in  June,  Wolfe  was  commissioned  a 
Brigade-Major,  and  almost  immediately 
afterward  he  returned  to  England.  He 
was  at  once  despatched  northward  to  New- 
castle, and  fought  at  Falkirk  and  Culloden, 
in  both  of  which  engagements  his  regiment 
suffered  severely,  though  ho  himself  escaped 
unwounded. 

The  Anti-Jacobin  Revieiv  for  1802  con- 
tains an  anecdote  which,  though  probably 
apocryphal,  may  as  well  ho  inserted  here. 
It  is  said  that  when  Wolfe  was  riding  over 
the  field  of  Culloden  with  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  they  observed  a  Highlander, 
who,  although  severely  wounded,  was  able 
to  sit  up,  and  who,  leaning  on  his  arm, 
seemed  to  smile  defiance  upon  them. 
"  Wolfe,"  said  the  Duke,  "  shoot  me  that 
Highland  scoimdrel,  who  thus  dares  to  look 
on  as  with  such  insolence."  To  which 
Wolfe  replied :  "  My  commission  is  at  your 
Royal  Highne.ss's  disposal,  but  I  can  never 
con.sent  to  become  an  execiUioner."  From 
this  day  forward,  it  is  said,  Wolfe  visibly 
declined  in  the  favour  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  to 
disprove  such  a  story  as  this ;  but  it  is  an 
undoubted  fact  that  Wolfe  did  not  decline 
in  the  Duke's  favour  after  the  battle  of 
Culloden,  and  as  no  authorities  are  cited  in 
support  of  the  anecdote,  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  infer  that  the  whole  is  fictitious. 
For  some  months  after  the  "  dark  day  of 
Culloden,"  Wolfe  remained  in  the  High- 
lands, but  we  have  no  information  as  to 
how  he  spent  his  time  there.  He  passed  a 
part  of  the  following  winter  in  London, 
where  he  took  up  his  quarters  with  his  pa- 
rents, who  then  lived  in  their  town  house  in 


Old  Burlington  street.  During  his  stay  in 
the  mtitropolis  at  this  time  he  must  fre- 
quently have  passed  through  Temple  Bar. 
If  so,  ho  doubtless  had  the  grim  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  heads  of  some  of  his  former 
opponents,  the  Highland  rebels,  grinning  at 
passers-liy  from  the  spikes  over  the  gate- 
way. 

In  January,  1747,  ho  again  set  out  for 
the  Continent  with  the  British  reinforce- 
ments for  the  Netherlands.  At  the  battle 
of  Lafieldt,  fought  on  the  2nd  of  July,  he 
received  a  slight  wound,  and  was  publicly 
thanked  by  the  Commandor-in-('hief  for 
his  distinguished  services.  We  do  not  find 
that  he  u)ok  part  in  any  other  active  en- 
gagement at  this  time,  and  we  hoar  no  more 
of  his  wound.  We  next  find  him  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  seems  to  have  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter  of  1747-8.  The 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  signed  soon 
after,  whereby  peace  was  restored  to  Europe. 

AlK)ut  this  time  Wolfe  had  his  first  ex- 
perience of  the  tender  passion,  the  object 
being  Mi.ss  Lawson,  one  of  the  maids  of 
honour  to  the  Princess  of  Wales.  His  suit, 
howover,  was  disapproved  of  by  his  parents, 
and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  particu- 
larly acceptable  to  the  young  lady  hei-self, 
for,  after  a  good  deal  of  delay,  she  rejected 
his  ofifer  of  his  hand.  She  died  unmar- 
ried in  March,  17i>9  -the  same  year  which 
witnessed  the  death  of  her  former  aflmirer. 
Wolfe  was  not  precisely  the  kind  of  ma- 
terial of  which  despairing  lovers  are  made, 
and,  beyond  a  few  expressions  of  regret,  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  taken  the  rejection 
very  deeply  to  heart.  On  the  .5th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1749,  ho  was  gazetted  as  Major  of  the 
20th  Regiment,  stationed  in  Scotland, 
whither  he  repaired  soon  after.  His  pro- 
motion to  a  Lieutenant-Colonelcy  in  tho 
same  regiment  followed  fifteen  months  later, 
and  the  next  three  years  were  for  the  mast 
part  spent  with  his  regiment  in  the  High- 
lands, which  were  gradually  recovering  from 
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the  effects  "of  the  rebellion.  Then  came  a 
journey  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  several 
months,  and  wliero  he  was  presented  to  the 
King,  Louis  XV.,  and  to  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour. The  following  two  or  tliree  years 
of  his  life  were  not  marked  by  any  incident 
of  special  importance. 

In  I7r>7,  in  consequence  of  the  recom- 
mencement of  hostilities  with  France,  Brit- 
ish forces,  under  Sir  John  Mordaunt,  were 
despatched  to  attack  Rochefort,  and  Wolfe 
accompanied  the  expedition  as  Quarter- 
master-General. This  expedition  was  des- 
tined to  exercise  an  important  influence 
upon  his  future  career.  He  had  hitherto 
been  known  simply  as  a  brave  and  efficient 
officer,  but  it  was  not  commonly  supposed, 
even  by  his  intimate  friends,  that  he  was 
endowed  with  an  original  military  genius 
of  high  order.  The  time  had  arrived  when 
the  world  was  to  form  a  more  accurate  esti- 
mate of  him.  Sir  John  Mordaunt,  who  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  land  forces  for 
the  Rochefort  expedition,  was  totally  unfit 
for  so  responsible  a  post.  Sir  Edward 
Haw^ke,  who  commanded  the  fleet,  did  good 
H(>rvice  both  before  and  after  that  time  ;  but 
this  expedition  was  one  for  which  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  suited.  The  inca- 
pacity of  both  the  commanders  soon  began 
to  be  plainly  apparent ;  and  Wolfe,  a  soldier 
by  nature  as  well  as  by  training,  determined 
to  show  them  how  the  siege  of  Rochefort 
should  be  conducted.  While  they  were 
wasting  time  in  laying  and  abandoning 
immature  plans,  and  in  suggesting  this,  that 
antl  the  other  impracticable  scheme,  he, 
with  Sir  John's  sanction,  quietly  landed  on 
the  island  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  made  his  observations.  He  saw  a  small 
post  on  the  promontory  of  Fouras,  which  it 
was  evident  must  be  taken  before  Rochefort 
could  be  besieged  with  success.  He  further 
noted  the  most  favourable  point  for  landing 
the  troops.  Having  matured  his  scheme,  he 
returned  and  made  his  report  to  Sir  John 


and  Sir  Edward,  and  urgently  recommended 
that  his  suggestions  be  acted  upon.  Sir 
Edward  approved  of  the  plan,  but  Sir  John 
thought  proper  to  call  a  Council  of  War, 
which,  after  a  long  session,  decided  that 
such  an  attempt  was  neither  advisable  nor 
practicable.  The  lucky  moment  was  lost, 
and  the  expedition  returned  to  England 
without  having  accomplished  anything. 
The  English  people  had  confidently  counted 
on  the  success  of  the  expedition,  and  were 
proportionately  disappointed.  A  committee 
of  inquiry  was  summoned,  and  Sir  John 
Mordaunt  was  tried  by  court-martial.  He 
was  acquitted ;  but  Pitt,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  after  carefidly 
mastering  the  evidence  given  by  Wolfe, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Quarter- 
master was  an  extraordinary  young  man, 
and  that  if  his  advice  had  been  followed 
there  would  have  been  a  very  different  re- 
sult from  the  expedition.  The  youth  who 
had  the  intrepidity  to  take  the  initiatory 
observations,  and  who  had  the  military  skill 
to  concoct  the  plan  of  attack,  was  evidently 
a  person  whose  services  it  might  be  worth 
while  to  turn  to  account.  At  no  period  in 
the  history  of  England  had  there  been  a 
greater  scarcity  of  capable  military  leaders, 
and  not  often  had  capable  leaders  been 
more  urgently  needed.  This  young  Wolfe 
was  evidently  an  original  military  genius, 
and  must  be  pushed  forwai"d.  He  was  im- 
mediately raised  to  the  rank  of  Colonel, 
and  was  soon  to  receive  still  higher  promo- 
tion. 

The  incompetency  of  the  superior  officers 
in  the  British  army  had  of  late  become 
painfully  manifest  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  American  campaign  of  1757 
was  even  more  disastrous  than  were  the 
British  operations  in  Europe.  Lord  Lou- 
doun, who  had  been  despatched  to  America 
in  the  preceding  year,  to  direct  the  (.iinpaign 
against  the  French,  had  accomplislu  d  noth- 
ing ;  and  the  enemy,  under  Montcalm,  were 
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uniformly  successful  in  Un^ir  operations. 
In  August  occuiTcd  the  tcrriblt'  massacre  at 
Fort  William  Henry.  Other  mius-sacres  fol- 
lowed, and  the  colonists  were  literally  pauiu- 
strickon.  The  border  settlements  were  laid 
waste,  the  houses  and  property  of  the  in- 
habitants destroyed,  and  thiM-olonists  them- 
selves scal})ed  and  munlered  by  the  French 
and  their  Imlian  allies.  French  spies  gained 
early  intelligence  of  every  movement  con- 
templated by  the  British,  and  were  thus,  in 
many  cases,  the  means  of  rendering  tho.se 
movements  abortive.  Tht!  grand  British 
scheme  of  the  year,  however,  was  the  reduc- 
tion of  Louisburg,  in  furtherance  of  which 
an  armament  such  as  had  never  befcjre  been 
collected  in  the  Briti.sh  Oohmies  a-ssembled 
at  Halifax.  This  armament  consisted  of 
about  12,000  troops,  nineteen  ves.sels  of  war, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  smaller  craft. 
The  troops  were  embarked  early  in  August, 
with  the  ostensible  object  of  ca])turing 
Louisburg  ;  but  Lord  Loudoun,  leai-iung  that 
the  French  anticipaUsd  the  attack,  and  were 
prepared  to  oppose  it,  abandoned  the  idea. 
He  landed  a  part  of  the  forces  on  the  coast 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  returned  with  the  rest 
to  New  York.  A  fleet  specially  sent  out 
from  Oreat  Britain,  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Holborne,  sailed  for  Cape  Breton 
about  the  same  time ;  but  the  sight  of  the 
French  ships  in  Louisburg  harbour  proved 
too  much  for  the  Admiral's  nerves,  and  he 
steered  for  Halifax.  Here  he  was  reinforced 
by  four  men-of-war,  and  the  fleet  again  .set 
sail  tor  Louisburg.  The  French  fleet  re- 
mained under  the  shelter  of  the  batteries  in 
the  harbour,  and  wmdd  not  be  coaxed  out. 
Holborne  crui-sed  about  the  coast  until  late 
in  the  autumn,  when  his  fleet  was  dispersed 
and  almost  destroyed  by  a  succession  of 
violent  storms.  Considering  that,  under 
the  circumstances,  he  had  done  enough  for 
his  country  for  that  time,  he  returned  to 
England  with  the  shattered  remains  of  his 
fleet. 


Such  was  the  position  of  aftiiirs  at  the 
close  of  the  year  17o7.  Public  indigna- 
tion was  aroused  by  the  incompetency  and 
siipinen<'.ss  of  the  military  and  nitval  com- 
manders, and  it  became  apparent  either  that 
more  eflicient  leaders  must  be  found  or  that 
all  operations  in  America,  must  be  aban- 
doned. Tlie  new  Ministry,  with  Pitt  at  its 
head,  proved  equal  to  the  occasion.  Lord 
Loudoun  was  recalle<l  ami  (leiieral  Al)er- 
cromby  appointed  in  his  stead.  The  (Jreat 
( ■ommoner  formed  his  plan.s  for  next  year's 
campaign,  which  included  the  reduction  of 
Fort  Duipiesnc!,  Louisburg,  Ticonderoga, 
and  ( !rown  Point.  The  i^x{)edition  against 
Louisburg  required  a  conjoint  naval  and 
military  armament.  The  naval  command 
was  assigned  to  Admiral  Boscawen,  an<l  the 
military  forei";  to  Colonel  Amherst,  who 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Major-General. 
With  the  latter  was  associated  Wolfe,  Whit- 
more,  and  Lawrence,  as  Brigadier-Generals. 
Operations  against  Crown  Point  and  Ticon- 
deroga were  entrusted  to  Gen(>ral  Aber- 
cromby  and  Ijord  Howe.  Those  against 
Fort  Duquesne  were  conducted  by  General 
Forbes.  The  expedition  against  Fort  Du- 
quesne wa.s  completely  3ucce.ssful,  but  Aber- 
cromby  proveil  himself  as  inefficient  a-s  his 
predeces.sor  in  office.  Lord  Loudoun.  Howe, 
who  was  a  thoroughly  capable  officer,  was 
killed  at  Ticonderoga  on  the  0th  of  July, 
before  his  powers  could  be  brought  into 
play.  The  expedition  uuder  Abercromby 
proved  an  utter  failure.  Not  so  the  expe- 
dition against  Louisburg,  the  capture  of 
which  was  the  most  important  event  of  the 
year.  Being  regarded  as  the  key  to  the  St. 
Lawrence,  it  was  a  strongly  fortified  place. 
A  fortress  had  been  erected  there  at  a  cost 
of  30,000,000  livres.  The  garrison  was  de- 
fended by  Chevalier  de  Drucourt,  with 
3,100  troops  and  about  700  Indians  ;  while 
two  frigates  and  six  line-of-battle  ships 
guarded  the  harbour,  the  entrance  to  which 
was    blocked    by    three    sunken    frigates. 
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Boscawcii's  Hrnt  crossed  tho  Atlantic,  and 
in  iliu!  course!  lai<l  sicgi'  to  Loiiislmrg.  Wolfo 
led  the  left  division  of  attactli,  which  may 
be  said  to  have  itonu-  the  brunt  of  the  entire 
niege.  A  landing  was  ert'ccted  on  the  8th 
of  ilune,  and  during  the  following  sijven 
weeks  thi^  operations  were  almost  entirely 
comlucted  by  Wolfe,  to  whose  skill  and 
judgment  their  success  is  maiidy  to  be  at- 
tributed. The  garrison  surrendered  on  the 
Sfith  of  July,  and,  together  with  .sailors  and 
nuirines,  amounting  collectively  to  5,(i37 
men,  were  carried  to  England  as  prisoners  of 
war.  Fifteen  thousand  .stand  of  arms  and 
a  great  (juantity  of  military  stores  became 
the  property  of  tho  victora ;  and  a  glorious 
array  of  captured  colours  were  sent  to  Eng- 
laml,  where  they  were  carried  in  solemn 
procession  through  the  principal  thorough- 
fares, and  finally  placed  in  St.  Paul's  ('athe- 
dral.  The  town  of  Louisburg  wa.s  reduced 
to  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  inhabitants  were 
sent  to  Frane(!  in  English  ships,  and  the 
foi'tifieations  were  soon  after  (iemolished. 
A  few  fi.shermen's  huts  are  all  the  dwellings 
to  be  found  on  tho  site  at  the  I'i'sent  day. 
From  the  moment  when  the  i.ows  of  the 
fall  of  Louisburg  reached  England,  the  eyes 
of  the  entire  nation  were  turned  upon  Pitt 
and  Wolfe,  who  jointly  shared  the  popular 
enthus'asm.  The  lustre  of  the  British  arms 
• — tarnished  by  so  many  reverses — began  to 
shine  with  restored  brilliancy,  and  the  nation 
rose  almost  as  one  man  to  do  honour  to  the 
brave  young  officer  whose  prowess  and 
courage  had  been  so  signally  displayed  in 
its  behalf.  He  returned  to  Engl  md  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  year,  and  ao  once 
rejoined  his  regiment.  His  health  had 
suffered  a  good  deal  during  the  campaign 
in  America,  but  this  did  not  prevent  his 
offering  his  services  to  Pitt  for  the  forth- 
coming campaign  in  the  St.  Lawrence.  His 
offer  was  accepted,  and  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  rank  of  Major-General.  To  him 
was  assigned  the  command  of  the  land  forces; 


the  naval  armament  being  entrusted  to  Ad- 
miral Saunders. 

Before  starting  on  this,  his  final  expedi- 
tion, he  l)ecame  a  suitor  to  Miss  Kathcrine 
Lowthcr,  sister  to  Sir  James  liowther, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Lonsdale.  Her  father 
had  formerly  been  Governor  of  Barbadoes, 
and  died  in  17-t.").  We  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  when  Wolft^  first  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  this  lady,  but  there  is  no 
allusion  to  her  in  any  of  his  letters  written 
previous  to  this  time,  and  it  is  probable 
that  until  his  return  from  America  there 
had  been  no  love  pa.s.sages  b<>tween  them. 
His  courtship  in  this  instance  was  success- 
ful. What  young  lady  of  generous  impidses 
would  be  likely  to  refuse  the  hand  of  tho 
brave  hero  of  Louisburg,  whose  praises  were 
in  everybody's  mouth,  and  who  was  the 
favourite  of  the  greatest  statesman  that 
ever  swayed  the  destinies  of  Oreat  Britain? 
His  suit  wds  accepted,  and  he  carried  tho 
lady's  porti'ait  with  him  across  the  sea-s, 
wearing  it  next  his  heart  until  the  evening 
before  his  death. 

Having  got  together  a  staff  of  officers  to 
his  liking,  he  embarked  at  Spithead  on  the 
17th  of  February,  l7.')l),  and  reached  Halifax 
on  the  30th  of  April  following.  Louisburg 
harbour  was  not  clear  of  ice  until  about  tho 
middle  of  May,  when  the  fleet  sailed  thither. 
Duiing  his  stay  at  Louisburg  Wolfe  received 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  father,  who 
died  at  Blackheath  on  thi-  liflth  of  March,  in 
the  75th  year  of  his  age.  The  fleet  left 
Louisburg  early  in  June,  and  proceeded  to 
the  St.  Lawrence.  Wolfe,  in  due  course, 
landed  on  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  just  below 
Quebec,  where  tho  troops,  to  the  number  of 
8,000,  were  landed  without  opposition,  on 
the  morning  of  the  27th  of  June.  Having 
seen  his  army  encamped,  Wolfe  set  out, 
accompanied  by  his  Chief  Engineer  and  an 
escort,  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  position. 
Upon  reaching  the  western  point  of  the 
island,  he  was  not  long  in  perceiving  that 
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Quebec  would  not  fall  without  a  8truj<jj;le. 
The  proNpent,  .sutliciciitly  kii'"'  <it  any  time, 
was  rcntluroil  more  than  orilinarily  inipres- 
sivo  by  the  warlike  ])reparatioim  to  be  seen 
on  every  hand.  In  front,  on  the  .siiinniit  of 
Cape  Diamond,  tohh  the  lofty  citadel,  with 
the  Hag  of  Kranee  flutterinjf  in  the  breeze. 
Above,  all  the  way  to  t'ape  llouj,'e,  every 
landing-place  bristled  with  well-guarded 
encampments.  Below,  on  the  elevated  range 
exten<ling  from  the  mouth  of  the  River  St. 
Charles  to  the  mouth  of  the  Montmorenci 
— a  distance  of  eight  niihw — was  a  still  more 
imposing  array.  Every  assailable  point 
was  ettiuiently  guardetl  by  a  redoubt.  A 
bridge,  protected  by  tetes  tie  ponf,  s|)anned 
the  St.  Charles,  and  formed  a  ready  means 
of  eommunieation  l)etween  the  garrison  and 
the  troops  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
The  mouth  of  the  stream,  just  below  the 
citadel,  was  closed  by  a  Iwom,  and  was 
further  defended  by  stranded  frigates.  The 
natural  advantages  of  the  situation  had  iKien 
enhanced  by  the  highest  military  skill,  and 
there  was  not  a  vulnerable  point  to  be 
seen  anywhere.  The  enemy's  forces,  12,000 
strong,  compo.sed  of  French  regulars,  (Cana- 
dian militia,  and  a  few  Indians,  wiTe  under 
the  direction  of  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm, 
one  of  the  most  constnnmatc  generals  of  the 
age.  The  position  was  one  which  might 
well  have  been  pronounced  impregnable, 
and  Wolfe  could  hardly  have  lieen  censured 
if  he  had  then  and  there  abandoned  all  hope 
of  success. 

But  there  are  some  men  whom  no  diffi- 
culties can  discourage,  and  whom  no  danger 
can  daunt.  Such  a  man  »vas  the  intrepid 
young  Major-General  who  had  l)een  sent 
out  by  Pitt  to  sound  the  death-note  of 
French  Dominion  in  Canada.  With  a  shat- 
tered constitution,  and  a  frame  already  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  consumption,  the  indomi- 
table young  hero  commenced  the  first  moves 
in  that  desperate  game  which  he  was  finally 
destined  to  win  at  the  cost  of  his  own  life. 


The  siege  lasted  nearly  three  months,  during 
all  of  which  time,  consumed  by  organic  dls- 
ea.se,  and  worn  out  by  long  and  uninterrupted 
service,  his  daiuitless  resolution  never  wholly 
failed'him.  For  weeks  and  weeks  his  eaglti 
eye,  ever  on  the  alert  to  spy  out  a  vulnerable 
point  in  that  seemingly  iunuaculate  coat-of- 
mail,. scanned  the  redoubts  from  ('ape  Rouge 
to  the  Montmorenci.  There  was  no  fool- 
hardiness — no  wilful  throwing  away  of  life 
— but  there  was  much  to  be  dared,  and 
much  to  be  left  to  mere  chance.  Whenever 
there  seemed  to  be  any,  even  the  slightest, 
prospect  of  eH'ecting  an  opening,  that  chance 
was  gr(!edily  seized  and  eagiirly  acted  upon. 
Contemplated  in  the  light  of  the  grand  result, 
we  are  lost  in  amazement  at  the  indomitable 
soul  of  that  frail  young  invalid  who,  undis- 
mayed by  repeated  defeat,  by  conflicting 
counsels,  and  by  the  cHect  of  cjntinued 
exposure  upon  his  enfeebled  frame,  stead- 
fastly persevered  in  his  course  until  the 
goal  w&s  won.  For  British  dominion  in 
Canada  was  established  not  by  bravery 
alone.  Montcalm's  veteran  troops  were  as 
brave  as  those  to  which  they  were  oppased. 
(Quebec  was  won  by  patience,  by  unceasing 
vigilance,  by  military  skill,  and  by  an  inward 
conviction  in  the  breast  of  the  English  com- 
mander that  "All  things  are  po.ssible  to  him 
who  will  but  do  his  duty,  and  who  knoweth 
not  when  he  is  beaten."  The  tin\e  was  one 
which  called  for  action,  and  no  time  was 
lost  in  useless  deliberation.  Wolfe's  plan 
of  attack  was  soon  formed,  and  he  at  once 
proceeded  to  cairy  it  out.  The  soldiers  were 
directed  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
either  to  march  or  fight  at  the  shortest 
notice.  A  little  before  midnight  on  the  28th 
— about  thirty  hours  after  the  forces  ha<l 
been  landed — the  sentinel  on  the  western 
point  of  the  i.sland  perceived  certain  black 
objects  in  the  river  which  were  slowly 
moving  towards  the  land  where  he  stood. 
He  had  no  .sooner  arouse<l  his  companions 
than  a  tremendous  discharge  of  artillery 
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took  |)Iac<!.  Tht>  foren  iii»iiie<liatcly  tiirnml 
out  aii<l  pri'pareil  for  battli-,  Imt  no  eiiomy 
Win^r  vi^ihlc,  it  was  nocessary  to  wait  for 
daylij^ht.  It  then  apjx-ariM'  that  tlic  Frencli 
coinitiniulor  liail  do.spatcliod  oi;,'lit  firti-HliipH 
and  rafts,  froi;,'hte(l  witli  explosivi-s,  towarils 
tho  British  tl«et  in  the  river.  Tlmso  explo- 
sives had  been  lannchtMJ  from  the  .shoro  in 
the  darkness,  hut  liad  heen  li^Jited  pre- 
inatiirely,  and  faihnl  to  accoini)lish  anything 
lioyond  a  f^rand  display  of  fin; works.  Wolfe 
proceeded  witli  his  plans,  and  on  the  .SOth 
ho  i,s.siicd  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants, 
callini,'  upon  theni  to  transftM-  their  alleiiiance, 
and  enjoinin;,'  upon  them  that  they  sliould 
at  lea.st  preserve  a  strict  neutrality.  Monck- 
ton,  one  of  Wolfe's  Brij^'adier-Generals, 
then  crossed  over  the  arm  of  the  river  with 
a  strong  detachment,  took  posHession  of 
Point  Levi,  threw  up  entrenclunents,  and 
planted  batteries  along  the  southern  shore. 
In  effecting  this  mana>uvre  a  body  of  1,200 
Canadians  were  dislodged  anil  repulsed,  and 
the  British  gained  an  advantageous  position 
for  attacking  the  citaihd.  Monckton  held 
the  po.sition  in  .spite  of  all  Montcalm's  efforts 
to  dislodge  him,  and  on  the  l.'Hli  of  July 
the  liatteries  opened  fire  from  here  upon  the 
citadel.  The  Heet  in  the  river  also  opeiu^d 
fire  upon  the  French  lines  on  the  northern 
shore,  between  Quebec  and  tlie  Falls  of 
Montmorenci,  and  under  cover  of  tlie  fire 
Wolfe  landed  on  the  eastern  bank  cf  the 
Montmorenci  River,  and  entrenched  his 
l)osition  there.  The  shells  from  the  bat- 
teries at  Point  Levi  .set  fire  to  the  Upper 
Town  of  Quebec,  wht^reby  the  greH«  Cathe- 
dral and  many  other  buildings  were  de- 
stroyed. Hostilities  were  renewed  day  by 
day,  and  there  was  great  destruction  both 
of  property  and  of  human  life;  but  after 
weeks  of  toilsome  operations  the  capture  of 
Quebec  seemed  as  far  oti'an  when  the  British 
fleet  first  arrived  in  the  St.  Lawrence.  On 
the  night  of  the  28th  of  July,  the  French 
made  a  .second  attempt  to  destroy  the  Eng- 


lish Heet  with  fire  rafts,  but  the  sailoi-s 
grapp'ed  the  rafts  befori'  they  could  reach 
the  rietit,  and  ipiietly  towed  tln^m  ashore. 

Mearuvhile,  Wolfe's  ert'orts  to  decoy  Mont- 
calm into  emerging  from  his  fastnesses  and 
entering  into  a  general  engagt^ment  were 
unceasing;  but  the  French  (leneral  was  not 
to  1m)  tempted.  Several  Britisli  men-of-war 
sailefl  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  past  the  city, 
and  got  into  the  upper  river.  Wolfe  was 
thus  enabled  to  reconnoitre  the  country 
alx)ve,  the  bombardment  of  the  citadel  being 
kept  up  almost  without  intennission.  On 
the  .'Jlst,  Wolfe,  from  his  camp  near  the 
mouth  of  th(!  Montmorenci,  made  a  formi- 
dable attack  upon  the  French  on  the  other 
side  of  the  (Montmorenci)  River,  near  Beau- 
port.  The  attack  was  unsuccessful,  and  the 
British  were  compelled  to  retire  with  con- 
siderable I0.SS.  Attempts  to  dislodge  the 
F'rench  were  made  at  all  points  along  the 
river ;  but  owing  to  their  advantageous 
position  all  such  atteni])ts  were  fruitless, 
and  as  the  weeks  pas.sed  by  without  securing 
any  decisive  advantage  to  his  arms,  Wolfe's 
anxiety  became  so  gieat  as  to  bring  on  a 
slow  fever,  which  for  some  days  confined 
him  to  his  bed.  As  soon  as  he  was  able  to 
drag  himself  thence  he  called  his  chief  otti- 
cers  together  and  submitted  to  them  several 
new  methods  of  attat^k.  Mo.st  of  the  officers 
were  of  opinion  that  the  attack  should  be 
made  above  the  city,  rather  than  l>elow. 
Wolfe  coincided  in  this  view,  and  on  the  3rd 
of  September  tran.sferred  his  own  camp  to 
Point  Levi.  Soon  afterwards  a  narrow  path, 
scarcely  wide  enough  for  two  men  to  march 
abreast,  was  discoveretl  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  St.  I.rfiwrence,  leading  up  the  clitfs, 
about  two  miles  above  the  city.  The  spot 
was  known  as  L'Anse  du  Foulon,  but  has 
since  been  known  by  the  Engli.sh  name  of 
Wolfe's  C!ove.  Wolfe  determined  to  land 
his  forces  here,  and  \mder  cover  of  night  to 
ascend  to  the  heights  above.  The  heights 
once  reached,  it  was  probable  that  Mont- 
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calm  iiii;;lit  hazard  a  hatthv  Should  he  de- 
clint^  to  do  so,  tin-  British  troops  would  at 
any  ratt-  Imvo  gained  an  advantageous  point 
for  a  fresh  attack  upon  the  citacii'l. 

Having  di'tcrniintMl  upon  thi.s  line  of  pro- 
ceedinjf,  preparations  were  at  onco  set  on 
foot  for  c«riyin>,'  it  out.  An  important 
point  was  to  keep  the  French  in  ijjtnorancc 
of  the  dcHign,  and  if  possibie  to  mislead 
them  (VM  to  tlie  spot  whore  it  wius  proposed 
to  make  the  attack.  W^ith  this  view,  sotnid- 
ings  were  made  in  the  river  opposite  Beau- 
port,  lietweep.  the  mouth  of  the  St.  ( Iharles 
and  tlie  Falls  of  Montmorenci,  lus  though 
with  the  intention  of  eH'ecting  a  landing 
there.  The  ruse  was  succen.sful,  and  Mont- 
calin'.s  attention  was  directed  to  thi.s  .spot  as 
the  prohahle  point  which  he  would  soon  have 
to  defend.  Ho  hurried  down  to  the  entrench- 
ments at  Beauport,  and  made  preparatioiLs 
to  oppose  the  ih'itiHh  in  their  anticipated 
attempt  to  land. 

On  the  evening  of  the  I  2th  of  September 
several  of  the  heaviest  vcsscIh  of  the  Britiali 
fleet  ancliored  near  Beauport.  Boats  were 
lowered,  and  were  soon  filled  with  men,  as 
though  it  were  intended  to  etfect  a  landing 
forthwith.  Montcalm'b  attention  having 
been  thus  concentrated  upon  this  point,  the 
smaller  vewsels  .sailed  up  the  river  pa.st  Cap(! 
]3ianiond,  ami  joined  the  squadron  under 
Admiral  Holmes,  whidi  lay  near  ('ape  Rouge. 
The  forces  on  the  .south  bank  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  siiuultanoously  atlvancod  up  the 
.shore  from  Point  Levi,  and  having  arrived 
opposite  the  sijuadrou,  were  quietly  taken  on 
board,  where  they  awaited  further  orders. 
Wolfe,  with  the  germs  of  a  hectic  fever  still 
ratikling  in  his  blood,  was  nevertheless 
actively  engaged  in  reconnoitring  the  posi- 
tion both  on  the  river  and  on  land.  And 
now  we  again  meet  for  a  few  moments  with 
our  old  friend,  Mr.  John  Jervis.  Eighteen 
years  have  passed  over  his  head  since  w) 
last  saw  him  in  the  playground  at  Green- 
wich.    He  is  now  commander  of  the  Porcu- 


pine, one  of  the  sloops  of  war  in  the  St. 
I^awrenci.  A  few  weeks  beftjre  this  time 
he  had  rendered  an  essential  service  to  his 
old  school-fellow,  .lames  Wolfe.  One  of  the 
(ieneral's  passages  up  the  river  had  lieen 
made  in  the  I'orra/iini:,  and  in  passing  the 
butteries  of  the  liower  Town  of  Quebec,  the 
wind  had  ilied  away,  and  tht!  ves,sel  had 
been  driven  by  the  current  towards  the 
northern  shore.  A  cannonade  was  at  once 
opened  upon  the  vessel  from  the  French 
batteries,  and  Wolfe  would  soon  have  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Jervis  proved 
ecpial  to  the  occasion.  His  word  of  con>- 
mand  rang  out  to  hjwor  the  ship's  boats. 
The  coiumanil  was  at  once  olwyed,  and  the 
crew  soon  towed  the  I'orfiijilnc  o\it  of  dan- 
ger. The  memory  of  this  event  may  per- 
haps have  had  something  to  do  with  Wolfe's 
conduct  towards  his  old  friend  on  the  even- 
ing of  this  I2th  of  St'ptembor.  The  (Jen- 
eral  sent  for  young  Jervis,  and  had  a  con- 
vei-sation  with  him  upon  various  private 
matters.  He  expressed  his  conviction  that 
ho  would  not  survive  the  im|)en(ling  battle, 
and  taking  Mi.ss  fjowther's  picture  from  his 
bo.som,  he  delivered  it  to  Jervis.  "li  I  fall," 
he  said, "  let  it  be  given  to  her  with  my 
best  love."  Jervis,  of  course,  promised  com- 
pliance, and  the  somewhile  pupils  of  Mr. 
Swindon  bade  each  other  a  last  farewell. 

The  hours  inttu-vening  between  this  con- 
ference and  midnight  were  chieHy  spent  by 
the  General  in  adding  a  codicil  to  his  will, 
and  in  making  a  Hnal  inspection  of  arrange- 
ments for  the  proposed  landing  at  L'Anse 
du  Foulon.  By  this  time  all  his  prepara- 
tions for  the  coming  struggle  had  been  made, 
and  he  awaited  the  march  of  events  with 
composure.  The  night  was  calm  and  beau- 
tiful, and  as  he  pasiseil  fioin  ship  to  ship  he 
commented  to  the  otRcers  on  the  contrast 
between  the  (piiotness  which  reigned  su- 
preme, and  the  resonant  roar  of  battle  which 
would  almost  certainly  be  heard  there  on 
the  morrow.     As  ho  quietly  moved  about 


In*  wuH  heanl  rupcatinj,'  in  a  low  ton«  hov- 
eral  stiiiiziis  of  (Jmy's  "Kl<>jry."  Onu  of 
tlu;so  Htauza's  lit-  rcpcatfil  si-voral  tiiiios: 

"Tim  lioitat  i>f  lioniltlrv,  tlii'  |i<iiiiii  nf  imwi'r, 
AikI  all  tliiit  Imaiity,  all  tlint  wunlth  ii'urKnvu, 
Awiiit  iklikii  tir  iiiuviUbhi  lidiir  ; 
Till!  piitlm  of  Kl'iry  Iciul  Imt  tn  thu  (jrmvo." 

'I'lic  o(>ca8iiin  was  a  sdIimiiii  uiw,  aiitl  lit* 
<luul>tl<'S8  Mt  that,  for  him,  the  laHt  liiiu 
hail  a  HjU'cial  .si^iiiHcanoo  at  that  time. 
Who  sluvll  say  what  other  thoii^jlits  (illcil 
hin  lireast  on  that  last  evening  of  his  life  ? 
Perchance  he  thought  of  his  mother,  of 
liis  (leail  father  and  brother,  ami  of  her 
who  wius  pledged  to  share  his  name  and 
fame.  Let  us  hope  tliat,  in  that  solenm 
hour,  witli  the  forebodings  of  his  coming 
doom  strong  upon  him,  he  wa.s  able  to  look 
back  !ipon  his  life  witli  a  consciousness 
that  he  had  served  his  (tod  with  at  least 
some  measure  of  the  zoal  which  he  had  ever 
been  wont  to  display  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  He  continued  to  repeat  the  beau- 
tiful lines  of  the  poet,  down  to  the  conclud- 
ing words  of  the  epitaph.  Then  after  a 
brief  pause,  turning  to  his  otlicers : — "  Gen- 
tlemen," he  said,  "  I  would  rather  be  the 
author  of  that  piece  than  take  Quebec  to- 
morrow."* 

But  not  much  time  could  be  given  to 
sentiment.  A  little  after  midnight  Wolfe 
embarked  rt  strong  detachment  of  forces 
in  flat-bottomed  boats,  and,  placing  himself 
at  their  head,  (piietly  glided  down  the  river 
to  L'Anse  du  Koulon.  The  spot  was  soon 
reached,  and  the  landing  was  effected  in 
safety.     The  cliH'  hero  ri.ses  almost  perpen- 


*  There  Ih  a  atory  to  the  «fTect  that  Wolfe,  on  this 
iii^'ht,  coiii|>iMe<l  the  well-kiiiiwn  hoiik  which  l>ears  hix 
nntiii>,  c<iinineiicinK  :  "How  Htiinilii  tile  KlaMii  arouiul  ?  " 
Tlie  (*t<»ry  iH  rtlt"K«tlier  withont  fottmintion,  the  snn^ 
ImviiiK  ht'»n  writtt'ii  ninl  puhlishctl  lon^'  iH'fnrt*  GiMitn-itl 
Wfilfe  waM  horn.  The  i)4)etical  tnli'nt  of  tli«  frtuiiiy  MecinH 
to  liave  het'n  Confinetl  U*  tlit>  Irirth  1>i'Hn<>h,  one  of  tiie 
noMninTs  wJiiTt'of,  tlie  Uev,  ('liarlfs  Wnlfe,  wul>Hf)|uently 
won  jninioi-tality  liy  a  xin^'le  »lii>rt  poem,  "The  Uiirial 
of  Sir  .lolin  Moore." 


dic\i!arly  to  a  height  of  3r>0feet,  anrl  one  of 
the  Holdiers  was  heard  to  renuirk  that  going 
up  there  would  be  like  going  up  the  side  of 
a  house,  No  time  was  lost,  and  the  aspent 
of  the  ravitie  was  at  nnct>  begun.  Th<' 
enemy  had  a  line  of  sentinels  all  along 
the  top  of  the  cliH",  and  one;  of  the  .sentries 
was  stationed  at  the  precise  spot  where  the 
Hritish  would  emerge  on  the  sumndt. 
When  those  who  were  in  the  van  of  ascent 
had  reached  a  point  about  half  way  up  the 
acclivity,  the  .sentry's  attention  was  aroused 
Ijy  the  noise  of  scrambling  tliat  was  neces- 
sarily made  by  the  British  sr)ldi(>rs.  Calling 
"  Qui  i'lvf  I"  down  the  cliti",  he  wa.s  answered 
in  French,  and,  sus[)ecting  nothing  amiss, 
he  proceeded  on  his  rounds.  Meanwhile 
the  British  had  not  waited  to  a-scend  two 
abreast,  but  were  scrambling  up  as  l)c.st 
they  could.  Seizing  hold  of  bushes,  roots, 
and  projecticms  of  rock,  they  rapidly  scaled 
the  steep  sides  of  the  clitF,  and  were  soon 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  top.  About 
a  hundred  of  them  made  the  ascent  at  a 
point  a  few  yards  farther  east  than  the 
ravine,  and  directly  above  tueir  heads  was  a 
sentry-post  with  five  or  six  French  .soldiers, 
who,  hearing  the  noise,  begaii  to  peer  down 
the  side  of  the  clitf.  Darkness  prevented 
their  seeing  much,  but  the  roots  and  bushes 
.seemed  all  alive,  and  firing  a  volley  down 
at  i-andom,  they  took  to  their  heels  and  fled. 
The  British  vigoiously  pushed  their  way 
up,  and  were  soon  on  level  ground.  Long 
before  daylight  4,828  British  troops  stood 
upon  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  commanding 
the  city  from  the  west.  One  solitary  can- 
non had  been  .  toilsomely  dragged  up  the 
ravine.  It  was  destined  to  do  good  service 
against  the  French  troops,  and  to  cany 
a  message  of  death  to  their  commander,  ere 
many  hours  had  passed. 

The  decisive  moment  was  at  hand.  By 
this  time  Wolfe  felt  certain  that  the  French 
General  would  now  emerge  frou!  his  en- 
trenchments   and    fight.     His    conviction 
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proved  to  be  well  foundeci.  Abo»it  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  Montcalm,  who  had 
been  vigilantly  watching  during  the  night 
for  an  attack  at  Pepuport,  received  the 
intelligence  of  Wolfe's  mamciivre.  Hasten- 
ing across  tlie  St.  Charle,  lie  hurried  along 
p.ust  the  northern  ramparts  of  Quebec,  and 
advanced  to  do  battle.  His  forces  consisted 
of  7,o20  troops,  besides  400  Indians.  In 
addition  to  those,  he  had  a  force  of  about 
1,500  men  farther  up  the  river,  near  Cape 
Rouge,  under  M.  de  Bougainville.  Messen- 
gers were  despatched  to  this  officer  direct- 
ing him  to  ha-^ten  to  the  .scene  of  action  and 
attack  the  British  in  their  rear. 

The  battle  began  early  in  the  forenoon, 
when  Montcalm's  artillery  opened  fire  upon 
the  British.  His  force,  indenendently  of 
that  under  M.  de  Bougainville,  being  "early 
double  that  of  the  British,  he  hoped  to  turn 
his  numerical  superiority  to  account  by  out- 
flanking the  enemy's  !"ft,  and  crowding 
them  towards  the  banV,  when  he  would 
oppose  them  to  the  front  and  to  the  north, 
while  M.  de  Bougainvilh^  would  sweep 
down  upon  their  rear.  M.  de  Bougainville, 
however,  was  slow  in  arriving,  and  Mont- 
calm's attack  on  the  noith  and  east  wa.s 
oppo,sed  by  the  British  with  such  deter- 
mination tliat  he  was  compelled  to  draw 
back.  Then,  remustering  liis  troops,  he 
returned  to  the  charge.  Tliis  wa«  the 
decisive  moment.  The  British,  liy  Wolfe's 
command,  threw  them.selves  on  the  ground, 
and  thougli  the  hot  fire  of  the  approaching 
Frenchmen  diil  terrible  execution  among 
them,  not  a  shot  was  fired  in  retin-n.  On 
came  the  foe,  until  thoy  liad  advanced 
to  within  forty  yards  of  the  British.  Then 
Wolfi^'s  voice  was  suddenly  heard  alwve  the 
din  of  >>attle  like  the  note  of  a  clarion. 
Responsive  to  his  call,  the  troops  rose  as 
one  man  and  poured  in  a  volley  so  deadly 
as  to  f^trike  even  the  well-trained  veterans 
of  France  with  awe.  Scores  of  them  fell 
to  rise  no  more,  and  hiuidreds  sank  wound- 


ed on  the  plain.  Such  of  the  terrified 
(yanadian  troops  as  were  able  to  run,  fled  in 
sheer  terror.  Before  the  smoke  of  that 
terrible  volley  had  cleared  away,  Wolfe,  his 
delicate  frame  trembling  with  illness,  but 
buoyed  up  with  the  assurance  of  a  glorious 
victory,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Louisburg  Grenadiers  and  th.>  SHth  Regi- 
ment, and  led  them  to  the  fray.  Wrapping 
a  handkerchief  round  his  left  wrist,  which 
had  just  been  shattered  liy  a  bullet,  he  con- 
tinued to  advance  at  the  head  of  his  men, 
inspiriting  them  alike  by  his  acts  and 
his  deeds.  He  gave  the  word  to  "  Charg  ," 
and  the  word  had  scarcely  passed  his  lips 
when  he  received  a  bullet  in  the  groin. 
Staggering  under  the  .shock,  he  yet  con- 
tinued to  advance,  though  unable  to  speak 
aliove  his  breatli.  The  battle  had  not  yet 
raged  more  than  fifteen  minutes,  liut  it  was 
even  now  virtually  decided.  The  French 
troops  wert>  utterly  disorganized,  and  fled 
in  all  directions.  Montcalm,  brave  to  rash- 
ness, rode  along  the  broken  ranks,  and 
vainly  tried  to  re-form  them.  As  he 
continued  to  harangue  them,  exposing  him- 
self to  the  enemy's  fire  with  utter  indirtiT- 
ence  to  his  own  safety,  he  was  stiuck  by 
a  shot  from  the  solitary  gun  which  the 
British  had  been  able  to  drag  up  the 
heights.  He  fell,  mortally  woundeti ;  and 
from  that  moment  tlu're  c;<.n  no  longer 
be  .said  to  have  b«>en  any  fighting.  It  was 
a  fierce  puinuit  on  the  one  si<le  and  a 
frantic,  flight  on  the  other. 

licss  than  three  minutes  before  Mont- 
calm's fall,  Wolfe  had  received  a  third 
bullet  wound — this  time  in  the  left  breast. 
He  leant  upon  the  arm  of  the  nearest 
officer,  saying,  "  Support  me — do  not  let 
my  brave  fellows  see  me  fall.  Tlie  day  is 
ours — keep  it."  He  was  at  onci-  carried  to 
the  rear.  Hearing  some  one  giving  direc- 
tions to  fetch  a  surgeon,  he  murmured,  "  It 
is  u.sele.ss — all  is  over  with  me. "  As  his 
life  ebljod  away  he  heard  a  voice  exclaim 


"  They  run,  they  run !"  The  words  inspired 
him  with  temporary  animation.  SHghtly 
raisinj,'  his  hoad,  ho  asked,  "  Who' — who 
run?"  "The  enemy,  sir."  was  the  reply; 
"  they  give  way  eveiywhere."  Summoning 
his  fa-st-Heeting  strength,  he  reyoined,  "  Oo, 
one  of  you,  to  Colonel  Burton.  Tell  him  to 
march  Webb's  regiment  with  all  speed 
down  to  Charles  River  to  ciit  oft' the  retreat." 
His  head  then  sank,  and  turning  sliglitly 
on  one  side,  as  in  a  heavy  sleep,  he  was 
heard  to  murmur,  "Now,  God  be  prai.sed,  I 
die  in  peace." 

And  thus  died  all  that  was  mortal  of 
James  Wolfe.* 

Everyl)ody  knows  the  rest  of  tlie  story ; 
how  M.  de  Bougainville  appeared  on  the 
field  too  late  to  be  of  anj  service  ;  how, 
seeing  what  had  befallen,  he  retreated 
again  to  Cape  Rouge ;  how  the  Marquis  de 
Vaudreuil,  the  Governor,  and  his  1,500 
Canadians  deserted  the  lines  below  Quebec, 
and  made  what  haste  they  could  to  Mont- 
real ;  how  the  beleaguered  garrison,  reduced 
by  famine  and  slaughter,  capitulated  on  the 
fifth  day  after  the  battle ;  how  a  year  after- 
wards Canada  was  surrendered  to  the 
British  Crown ;  and  how  the  surrender  wa-s 
ratified  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  on  the  10th 
of  February,  1763. 

And  Montcalm.  He  had  his  wish,  ex- 
])re8sed  shortly  after  lie  received  his  death- 
wound,  and  did  not  live  to  see  the  surrender 
of  the  city  which  he  had  defended  so 
bravely.  The  story  of  his  life  and  death 
will  be  told  at  length  in  a  future  sketch. 
At  present  it  is  sufticient  to  say  that  he 
died  on  the  day  following  the  battle,  and 
that  he  was  buried  within  the  precincts  of 

•  There  are  various  aoonnnta  extant  of  thin  closing 
Hceiie  in  Wctlfe's  life,  all  pr.>feK8in)<  tit  come  more  or 
lesn  ilireetly  from  eye-vvitne««eK.  No  t\.'o  of  thein  agree 
in  all  points,  and  one  of  tliem  stateti  that  the  Ireneral 
never  tittered  a  Hyllal>le  after  he  wa«  carried  to  the  rear. 
The  aliove  18  the  version  (generally  ivccepted  liy  histttriaiiH, 
and  in  supiiorted  by  the  tCMtimony  of  the  niiwt  tnut- 
worthy  of  thotie  who  were  prcHent  at  the  scene. 


the  Ursuline  Convent,  on  Garden  street, 
Quebec. 

The  British  loss  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham 
consisted  of  ")9  killed  and  597  wounded. 
The  French  loss  was  much  greater,  amount- 
ing to  about  600  killed  and  more  than 
1,000  wounded  and  taken  prisoners.  The 
death-roll  seems  wonderfully  small  when 
compared  with  the  carnage  on  many  fields 
f'-mous  in  history ;  but,  judged  by  its  re- 
sults and  all  the  attendant  circumstances, 
the  battle  may  very  properly  be  num- 
bered among  the  decisive  conflicts  of  the 
world. 

When  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Wolfe 
and  the  fall  of  Quelle  reached  England, 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  rose  to  a 
height  which  may  almost  be  described  as 
delirious.  The  eifect  was  much  heightened 
by  the  fact  that  such  good  news  wa.s  wholly 
unexpected;  for  only  three  days  before, 
despatches  had  arrived  from  Wolfe  wherein 
it  did  not  appear  that  he  was  by  any  means 
sanguine  of  success.  Bonfires  blazed  from 
one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  and 
the  streets  of  the  metropolis  were  redolent 
of  marrow-bones  and  cleavers.  Persons 
who  had  never  seen  each  other  before  shook 
hands,  and  in  some  cases  even  embraced 
one  another,  when  they  met  on  the  streets. 
The  coftee-houses  were  thronged  with  hys- 
teric orators  who  held  forth  about  the  days 
of  chivalry  having  come  back  again.  Ser- 
mons about  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and 
of  Gideon  were  heard  in  churches  and 
chapels  throughout  the  land.  While  all 
these  things  were  passing  in  nearly  every 
city,  town,  and  important  village  in  the 
kingdom,  one  spot  remained  unillumined. 
That  spot  wa.s  Blackheath,  where  the  hero's 
mother  mourned  tlie  lo.ss  of  her  only  child — 
the  child  to  whom,  notwithstanding  his 
delicate  liealth,  slie  had  tried  to  look  for- 
ward a.s  the  stay  of  her  declining  years. 
The  neighbours,  one  and  all,  of  whatsoever 
degree,  respected  her  great  sorrow,  and  for- 
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bore  to  take  part  in  the  general  rejoicings. 
We  can  fancy,  too,  that  thei  e  was  mourning 
and  desolation  at  Raby  Castle,  the  home 
of  the  beautiful  Miss  Lowther.*  A  month 
later  this  lady  wrote  to  one  of  her  frientis  as 
follows,  conaerning  Mrs.  Wolfe :  "  I  feel  for 
her  more  than  words  can  .say,  and  should, 
if  it  was  given  me  to  alleviate  her  grief, 
gladly  exert  every  power  which  nature  or 
compassion  has  bestowed ;  yet  I  feel  we 
are  the  last  people  in  the  world  who  ought 
to  meet." 

Wolfe's  body  was  embalmed  and  con- 
veyed to  England,  where,  on  the  2()th  of 
November,  it  w^as  deposited  beside  that  of 
his  father  in  the  family  vault,  beneath  the 
parish  church  of  Greenwich.  An  innneuse 
concourse  of  people  as,sembled  to  do  honour 
to  the  dead  hero's  remains.  On  the  day 
after  the  funeral,  Pitt  rose  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  proposed  an  address  to  the 
King,  praying  that  a  monument  might  be 
erected  in  Westminster  Abbey  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Conqueror  of  Quebec.  The 
prayer  was  assented  to,  and  a  committee 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  details.  The 
sculpture  occupied  thirteen  years,  ami  the 
ceremony  of  unveiling  did  not  take  place 
until  the  4th  of  October,  177.S.  The  monu- 
ment is  of  white  marble,  and  stands  in  the 
Chapel  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  facing 
the  ambulatory.     The  sculpture  is  very  tine, 

•  The  ix)rtrait  of  tliia  laily  .•oiifiiltd  by  Wolfe  to  Jolin 
Jeiviii  on  the  ni);ht  of  the  12th  of  Seiitemliei  wa»  mih- 
iie<iiieiitly  ilelivereil  to  her,  ami  ulie  wore  it  in  iiu'iiiory  of 
her  lieiul  hero  until  her  niarriiiKe,  nearly  six  years  after- 
wariiii,  ti>  Harry,  Sixth  ami  hut  Uuke  of  Itolton.  .She 
survived  until  ISO'.t,  wlien  ahc  ilieil  at  her  nianwion  in 
Gro»venor  Square,    Loiulon,    at  the  ajfe  of  seventy-five. 


and  embodies  various  emblematic  scones  in 
Wolfe's  life.    The  inscription  runs  as  follows : 

TO   THE   MKMOHY 
OF 

JAMES  WOLFE, 

MAJUK-U8NBHAI,    ANU   <'()MMANIlKH-IN-eHIKF 

OF  THE 

BBITIHH    LAND   FOU('B.S, 

ON   AN 

BXPKDITION    AdAINST   yl'KBEe, 

WHO, 

AFTER   SOKMOlNTINd    BY    ABILITY    AMI    VALOUR 

ALL   OBNTArLES   OF    ART  AND    NATURE, 

WAS   SLAIN    IN    THE    MOMENT   OF    VICTORY, 

ON   THE 

XIII   OF   SEPTEMBER,    MDCCLIX. 

THE 

KINli    AND    PARLIAMENT   OF   (IREAT    BRITAIN 

UBDIOATB   THIS   MONUMENT. 

A  monument  was  also  erected  to  Wolfe's 
memory  in  the  parish  church  of  We.sterham, 
the  village  where  he  was  born  ;  and  other 
memorials  are  to  be  found  in  Scpierries 
Park  and  at  Stowe.  In  the  year  1832, 
Lord  Aylmer,  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
ei'ected  a  small  pillar  on  the  Plains  of  Abra- 
ham, on  the  exact  spot  where  Wolfe  is 
believed  to  have  breathed  his  bust.  The 
railing  around  it  being  insufficient  for  its 
protection,  it  was  erelong  defaced  by  .sac- 
rilegious '  ands.  In  1H49  it  was  removed, 
and  a  mure  suitable  memorial  set  up  in  its 
st?ad.  The  cost  of  the  latter  was  chierty 
defrayed  by  British  troops  stationed  in  the 
Province.  The  inscription  upon  it  is  as 
follows : 

HERE     DIE  II 

WOLFE : 

VICTORIOUS. 
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THE   HON.  SIR  FRANCIS  HINCKS. 
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SIR  FRANCIS  HINCKS  forms  almost 
the  last — if  not  absolutely  the  last — 
living  tie  wliicli  connects  us  of  the  Upper 
Province  with  the  old  ante-Union  days. 
When  his  life  shall  be  brought  to  a  close— 
an  event  which  we  trust  may  be  far  distant 
— he  will  leave  behind  him  no  one  who  took 
an  e(|iially  conspicuous  part  in  public  affairs 
at  so  early  a  period  of  our  histor}'.  Nearly 
fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  he  fii"st  began 
to  figure  in  our  annals,  and  his  career  ever 
since,  both  in  Canada  and  elsewhere,  has 
been  a  l)usy  one.  Indeed  his  whole  life, 
embracing  up  to  th(!  present  time  a  period 
of  nearly  seventy-three  years,  may  be  .said 
to  have  been  a  bu.sy  one.  Even  since  his 
retirement  from  political  life,  after  the  fall 
of  Sir  John  Mac<lonald's  Government  in 
1873,  his  restless  mental  activity  has  pre- 
vented him  from  enjoying  the  repose  which 
his  long  services  justly  entitled  him  to  take. 
Repose,  indeed,  has  always  been  repugnant 
to  his  nature,  and  hi.s"  retirement  made  no 
change  in  this  respect.  Though  withdrawn 
from  official  participation  in  political  life, 
he  lias  continued  to  contemplate  public 
affairs  with  a  keen  and  watchful  eye.  He 
ha.-  (mgaged  in  journalistic  and  other  com- 
mt  rcial  enterprises,  but  these  have  engrossed 
only  a  small  .share  of  his  superabundant 
energy,  and  he  has  from  time  tt)  time  found 
ample  leisure  to  deliver  him.self  on  impor- 
tant questions,  both  through  the  public 
press  and   from  the  lecture  platform.     In 


the  course  of  his  long  life  he  has  made 
some  warm  friends  and  a  good  many  bitter 
enemies,  but  the  bitterest  of  the  latter 
will  not  deny  that  he  has  fully  earned  the 
rest  due  to  a  long  and  not  unproductive 
career. 

No  man  whose  name  figures  in  Canadian 
history  has  been  more  unfortunate  in  his 
biographers  than  Sir  Francis  Hincks.  No 
fewer  than  seventeen  different  sketches  of 
his  life  are  lying  before  us  while  we  write. 
They  have  evidently  been  written  by  per- 
sons of  the  most  diverse  shades  of  political 
opinion,  and  of  the  most  various  degrees  of 
literary  capacity.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
there  should  he  conflicting  opinions  as  to 
some  episodes  in  Sir  Francis's  public  career, 
but  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  there 
.should  be  wide  divergences  as  to  such  easily 
ascertainable  matters  as  the  date  of  his 
birth,  the  ilate  of  his  first  marriage,  and  the 
term  of  his  Governorship  of  the  Windward 
Islands.  The  errors  wherewith  many  of 
these  sketches  are  thickly  strewn  are  the 
less  excusable  inasmuch  as  Sir  Francis  is 
one  of  the  most  approachable  of  mankin<l, 
always  ready  and  willing  to  supply  infor- 
mation aliout  himself  and  other  matters  of 
public  interest  to  any  one  having  reasonable 
grotnidx  for  inquiry.  It  is  proper  to  men- 
tion in  this  place  that  mixst  of  the  dates 
embodied  in  the  following  memoir  have 
been  obtained  from  trustworthy  soijrces,  and 
that  wherever  they  vary  from  those  given  in 
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sketches  previously  puMishcd  tlioir  accuracy 
may  be  implicitly  dopt'iKii'd  upon. 

Sir  Francis  Hincks  is  (lesccnilcd  from  an 
old  Cliesliire  fauiily,  tlu'  lii-ad  of  wbidi 
seems  to  liave  been  a  considerable  landed 
proprietor  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  tlie 
Tudors.  Towards  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth ct.'ntury  we  finil  one  l)ranch  of  the 
family  established  in  business,  and  in  high 
commercial  standing,  in  the  historic  old  city 
of  Chester.  Fifty  years  later,  owing  to  un- 
successful ventures  in  the  Turkish  trade,  the 
business  declined  somewhat  in  importance, 
but  continued  to  be  conductetl  .  ith  some 
degree  of  vigour  until  about  17C0,  after 
which  we  find  no  trace  of  its  existence. 
The  grandfather  of  Sir  Francis  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  liy  wliich  the  business  was 
carried  on.  Soon  after  the  acces.sion  of 
King  George  III. — probably  in  1703  or 
1764 — this  gentleman  received  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  Irish  Customs,  which  rendered 
it  necessary  that  he  should  forsake  the  land 
of  his  birth,  and  take  up  his  abode  in  Ire- 
land. Leaving  behind  him  the  picture.sijue 
old  walls  and  hallowed  as,sociation8  of  his 
native  city,  lie  betook  himself  to  Dublin, 
where,  in  17C0,  we  find  him  married  and 
settled  down  in  comfortable  circumstances. 
Among  the  chihlren  born  to  him  was  one 
who  was  afterwards  widely  known  in  Ire- 
land as  the  Reverend  Dr.  T.  D.  Hincks, 
father  of  Sir  Francis.  Dr.  Hincks,  who 
survived  until  the  year  1857,  was  a  highly 
distinguished  scholar.  He  was  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  ('hvn-eh,  and 
was  for  many  yeai-s  Head  Classical  Mas- 
ter and  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages 
in  the  Royal  Academical  Institution  of  Bel- 
fast. He  enjoyed  much  local  celebrity  as 
an  authority  on  Irish  history  and  arche- 
ology. He  i..,d  five  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Edward  Hincks,  achieved 
a  still  higher  scholastic  reputation  than  his 
father,  and  wa.s  known  as  one  of  the  first 
Orientalists  in  Great  Britain.     The  second 


.son,  the  Reverend  William  Hincks,  was  also 
a  man  of  high  attainments.  His  name  is 
known  to  CanadiaTis  through  his  connection 
with  University  College,  Toionto,  in  which 
institution  h<'  held  the  position  of  Profes.sor 
of  Natural  History  from  1853  down  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  at  an  advanced  age, 
in  1871.  Thomas,  another  son,  also  {-ntered 
the  church,  and  has  ha<l  a  highly  useful  and 
honourable  ecclesiastical  eare'ir.  He  has  for 
many  ycuirs  been  Archdeacon  of  Connor, 
Ireland,  and  though  now  in  his  eighty-fifth 
year  still  retains  a  large  measure  of  physical 
and  intellectual  vigour,  and  preaches  regu- 
larly to  his  congregation.  The  Rev.  John 
Hincks,  the  only  son  of  the  Archdeacon,  now 
resides  in  Ontario,  and  occupit^s  the  position 
of  Rector  of  Gait,  in  the  county  of  Waterloo. 
The  only  otlier  son  of  whom  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  present  accoiuit  was  the  subject 
of  this  memoir,  who  was  the  youngest  of 
the  five,  and  who  was  born  at  Cork,  on  the 
14th  of  Decendjer,  1807.  He  received  a 
primary  education  at  the  Fermoy  classical 
school — an  establishment  of  high  repute  in 
the  .south  of  Ireland  in  those  <lay.s — where 
his  father  then  occupied  the  position  of  Prin- 
cipal. From  this  establishment  he  passefl 
to  the  Royal  Belfast  Institution,  where  he 
went  through  the  regiilar  classical  curricu- 
lum. His  attendance  at  this  seat  of  learning 
extended  over  several  years,  and  ilid  not 
cease  until  the  close  of  the  session  of  1823-4. 
Having  finished  his  collegiate  course,  it  was 
deemed  expedient  that  his  future  career 
should  l)e  determined  upon.  V^arioua  cir- 
cumstances contributed  to  influence  his 
mind  in  favour  ef  commercial  pursuits. 
Belfast  was,  even  in  those  days,  a  town  of 
considerable  commercial  importance,  and 
many  of  t'  e  embryo  statesman's  young 
schoolfellows  and  companions  were  the  sons 
of  prosperous  merchants  who  had  realized 
large  fortunes  in  trade.  Some  of  these 
schoolfellows  were  themselves  destined  for 
commercial  life.     It  seems  probal>le  that  his 
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associations  at  tliis  period  had  much  to  do 
witli  ieaiiing  yoiiii^r  Francis  Hincits  to  form 
a  strong  pri'dilectioii  for  coniniorce.  His 
fatlii'r  and  oldest  l)rotlier  were  both  ratlu-r 
avei-so  to  this  predilection.  They  would 
have  vastly  preferred  to  see  him  follow  their 
own  example,  and  devote  himself  to  scho- 
lastic pursuits.  No  attempt  was  made,  how- 
ever, to  coerce  liim  in  his  choice  of  a  future 
career.  On  the  contrary,  Dr.  Hincks,  when 
lie  .saw  the  hent  of  his  son's  mind,  ceased  to 
oppose  his  inclinations,  even  with  advice. 
He  paid  the  premium  of  a  hundred  poiuids 
with  a  good  grace,  and  on  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, 1824,  .saw  his  .son  duly  inatalleil  as 
an  articled  clerk,  for  a  term  of  five  years, 
in  the  mercantilt^  estal)lishment  of  Messrs. 
John  Martin  &  Co.,  of  Belfast.  Here  the 
young  man  .spent  the  full  term  of  his  articles, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  jjcriod  he  for  the 
first  timt!  cro.s.sed  the  Atlantic.  In  previous 
sketches  of  his  career,  it  has  been  the  fashion 
to  represent  him  as  having  made  a  voyage 
to  the  West  Indies  in  furtherance  of  the 
business  of  Me.ssi-s.  John  Martin  &  t'o.  This 
is  an  error,  as  Mr.  Hincks's  ccmnection  with 
that  firm  had  cea-sed  before  he  .set  out  for 
the  West  Indies.  His  old  employers,  how- 
ev(M',  had  business  isolations  with  Harbadoes, 
Demerara,  and  Trinidad,  and  one  of  their 
ship.s — the  Anne  Gamer — being  about  to 
sail  early  in  1830,  he  took  piis.sage  in  her. 
He  at  this  time  contemplated  life  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  and  was  ready  to 
avail  himself  of  any  opportunity  of  advan- 
cing his  prospects  which  might  come  in  his 
way  ;  but  his  first  western  voyage  was  un- 
dertaken with  no  definite  object  in  view 
beyond  a  desire  for  change  and  relaxation. 
Being  supplied  with  letters  of  introduction 
to  lea<ling  mercantile  houses  at  the  different 
points  which  he  contemplated  visiting,  he 
set  sail  during  the  tii^st  week  in  February, 
and  in  due  course  reached  Barlwidoes,  where 
he  remaineil  only  a  few  days,  and  saw  noth- 
ing to  induce  him  to  prolong  his  stay.     If 


he  could  have  looked  into  the  future,  and 
could  have  .seen  himself  rather  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  later,  landing  at  the 
same  spot,  he  would  doubtless  have  been  im- 
pre3se<l  and  bewildered  by  the  contrast  in 
hi.s  surroundings.  In  March,  1830,  he 
stepp(!d  ashore  at  Barbadoes  as  a  young  and 
friendless  adventurer,  "  lord  of  his  presence 
and  no  realm  Vieside."  No  one  looked  at 
him.  No  one  lia<l  ever  heard  his  name. 
In  January,  18.^(5,  he  landed  there  once  more. 
This  time,  however,  it  was  not  as  an  un- 
known and  a  friendless  adventurer,  l)ut  as  a 
man  upon  whom  the  world  has  set  its  ap- 
proving mark  of  success.  He  stepped 
ashore  amid  the  roar  of  artillery,  and  the 
enthusiastic  hu^-zas  of  the  inhabitants,  as 
the  honoured  representative  of  his  Sovereign. 
When  the  Anne  Comer  resumed  her 
voyage  the  young  man  accompanied  her 
successively  to  Demerara  and  Trinidad. 
When  the  vessel  started  on  her  return  home- 
ward he  remained  behind  at  Trinidad,  where 
he  had  succeeded  in  making  several  warm 
friends.  After  a  stay  tliere  extending  over 
nearly  two  months  he  returned  to  Barba- 
d(H's,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to 
DeTnerara,  and  taking  passage  thence  to 
England.  This  intention  was  not  destined 
to  be  cai'ried  out.  Aliiuxst  immediatt^ly 
upon  his  arrival  at  Barbadoes  h«  formcil  the 
accjuaintance  of  Mr.  (loorge  Mclnto.sh  Ro.ss. 
a  young  Scotch-Canadian  merchant  who 
resided  and  carried  on  business  at  Quelnjc, 
This  actjuaintance  was  fated  to  have  a  very 
material  influence  upon  the  future  career 
of  Francis  Hincks.  Mr.  Ross,  who  had 
come  from  Quebec  to  Barbadoes  in  one  of 
his  own  ve.s.sels,  took  a  fancy  to  the  clever 
young  Belfast  merchant,  and  gave  him  a 
cordial  invitation  to  n^tum  home  by  way  of 
Quebec.  The  voyage  from  Barbadoes  to 
Quebec  would  be  made  in  Mr.  Ro.ss's  vessel, 
and  would  be  free  of  cost.  From  Quelwc 
to  Liverpool  or  Belfast  the  passage  money 
would  be  considerably  less  than  from  Bar- 
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Imdm's.  Those  coiinifli'ratioii.s  wert'  iirj^t'il 
U|)<)n  younjj  Hiiu-ks,  ami  it  was  fiirtluT 
urj^ed  tliat  l»y  adoptinjj  tlie  HUj^gt'stioii  lio 
Would  have  an  opportunity  of  st'oinj;  noiuc- 
thinj^'  of  ('aiiada.  Suffice  it  to  nay  that  hi- 
acquiesced  in  the  proposal,  and  sailed  with 
his  new  friend  for  (Quebec,  whither  he  ar- 
rived about  the  middle  of  October.  After 
a  short  stay  there  Mr.  Hincks  proceeded 
up  the  St.  fiawrence  to  Montreal,  where  he 
spent  about  five  weeks.  By  this  time  he 
had  given  up  the  idea  of  returning  to  Eng- 
land before  the  following  spring,  ami  had 
determined  to  visit  Upper  Canada.  He?  left 
Montreal  early  in  l)ecend)er,  and  travelled 
by  land  to  Prescott,  where-  he  took  passage 
in  a  schooner  for  Kingston.  From  liere  he 
took  passage  for  Toronto,  or  York,  as  it 
was  then  called.  The  vessel,  however,  was 
driven  out  of  its  course,  and  was  compelled 
by  stress  of  weather  to  put  into  Niagara, 
and  in  an  unpublished  MS.  of  Sir  Francis  he 
records  the  fact  that  his  first  visit  to  th(!  cele- 
brated Falls  of  Niagara  was  made  on  horse- 
hack  in  the  middle  of  I)econd)er.  Such  were 
the  vicissitudes  of  a  journey  from  Montreal 
to  York  less  than  half  a  century  ago. 

Mr.  Mincks  spent  the  whole  of  the  ensuing 
winter  at  York,  which  was  a  very  diffen-nt 
spot  from  tln^  Toronto  of  tlu-  present  day. 
Its  entire  jiopulation  was  only  about  4,000, 
and  the  aspect  of  the  streets  was  by  no 
means  metropolitan.  The  Upper  C'ana- 
dian  Legislature  was  then  in  session,  and 
he  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  listening 
to  the  <Ud>ates,  which  for  liim  had  all  the 
chann  of  novelty,  as  he  had  never  before 
had  an  opportunity  of  being  present  at  Par- 
liamentary proceedings.  It  will  readily  1m; 
understood  that  the  speeches  were  inter- 
esting to  him,  for  he  hafl  already  a  <lecided 
leaning  to  the  side  of  Reform,  and  the 
speakers  on  the  Refonn  side  in  the  Upper 
Canada  A.s,sembly  at  that  time  were  such 
men  as  Marshall  Spring  ijid^'ell,  William 
Lyon  Mackenzie,  and  Peter  Perry.     Some  of 


the  issties  liflfore  the  country  were  of  the 
first  importance,  and  these  were  the  days  of 
l)lain  speaking — the  days  when  Solieitor- 
(lenei'al  Hagerman,  one  of  the  shining 
lights  of  the  "Family  Compact"  in  those 
days — called  Mr.  Mackenzie"  a  spaniel  dog" 
and  "a  base  reptile,"  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  After  spending  wdiat  seems  to  have 
Iwen  on  the  whole  an  agreeable  winter  at 
York,  Mr.  Hincks  returned  to  Ireland,  hav- 
ing gained  a  great  deal  of  t!.\perience,  and 
being  very  much  the  wiser  for  his  travels. 
Colonial  life  had  many  attractions  for  him, 
and  he  had  conceived  a  strong  predileiition 
for  making  Upper  (Canada  his  future  home. 
Ho  found,  however,  that  his  friends  had  de- 
cided objections  to  his  .settling  abroad,  and 
hatl  formed  other  plans  for  him  in  his  ab- 
sence. One  of  his  brothers — not  mentioned 
in  the  previous  enumeration — the  Reverend 
ilohn  Hincks,  had  recently  settle<l  in  Liver- 
pool, and  had  Vjeen  placiMl  in  charge  of  a  con- 
gregation there.  An  arrangement  had  been 
made  by  his  father  that  Francis  should  also 
take  up  his  abode  in  Liverpool,  and  embark 
in  Imsiness  there.  Just  l)efor(>  his  return 
from  America  his  brother  John  had  died, 
very  suddenly,  but  the  business  arrange- 
ments on  behalf  of  Francis  had  proceeded 
to  such  a  h'Ugth  that  he  resolved  to  olxsy 
his  father's  wishes,  and  to  abandon,  or  at 
least  postpone,  his  scheme  of  emigrating  to 
(.Canada.  He  accordingly  entisred  as  a  junior 
partner  in  a  commission  house  in  Liverpool, 
and  remained  in  the  t\stablishment  about 
a  year.  Before  his  departurt!  for  the  West 
Indies  he  had  become  attache<l  to  Mi.ss 
Martha  Anni-  Stewart,  daughter  of  a  prom- 
inent merchant  of  Belfast,  ami  had  been 
a  successful  suitor  for  her  hand.  Wlien  the 
Liverpool  project  was  laid  before  him  his 
assent  to  it  was  '.trgely  duo  to  an  e.Kpecta- 
titm  of  l>eing  able  to  marry  without  delay. 
The  comnussion  business,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  have  flourisheil  according  to  his 
expectations,  and  letters  from  Upper  ('anada 
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kept  hi.s  foriiicr  iilca  of  ('ii(ii,'rat.ii)ii  frcsli  in 
his  luiiid.  Ohstiu'li'H  iiiul  iiriscn  wliicli 
N(m>iii(mI  to  |)ri'V<'iit  till'  |)o.s.sil)ility  of  lii.s  Imiu^' 
aldf  fitlicv  to  inarryor  to  omij^'ratc  for  some 
tiiun  to  coiim.  In  tlic  coiirNc  of  his  yi-iir's 
rosiilenco  at  Livtupool,  howevoi',  tlieso  oh- 
Htadi's,  wliatovcr  thuir  natim!  may  liave 
Iwuai,  W'T(!  ovnrcoiim.  Hf  si-vi-rtMl  liis  eon- 
lUH'tion  witli  thti  Livorjiool  Iioumc,  and  re- 
paiiud  to  Htd^'ast,  whore  on  the  2.Srd  of 
Jnly,  IH32 — liUli-  more  than  a  yoar  aftor 
his  roturii  from  hi.s  travt'JM — lit!  marrit'(l  the 
object  of  hi.s  choice.  Within  a  few  day.s 
afterwards  h(!  Hailed  for  New  York  on  hi.s 
way  to  Upper  t'aiiaihi.  He  reached  his 
destination  t«rly  in  September,  and  took  up 
luH  abode  at  Little  York.  A  few  months 
more,  and  we  find  him  cHtabli.shed  in  a 
little  wholesale  wareliouse,  V>elonging  to  Mr. 
Robt^rt  Baldwin,  on  the  corntu-  of  Yonge 
and  Melinda  streets.  Its  number,  as  we 
learn  from  an  old  directory  published  early 
in  IH:H,  wa.s  21  Yonge  street.  The  Bald- 
wins, father  and  son,  resided  at  No.  23.  Dr. 
Baldwin  was  him.seif  an  Irishman,  and  like 
Mr.  Hincks,  liad  formerly  resi<led  at  Cork. 
The  latter's  friendship  with  the  Baldwins 
commenced  immediately  after  he  began  to 
reside  at  York,  and  was  maintained  on  a 
very  intimate  footing  for  many  years.  Their 
common  nationality  was  not  the  only  tie 
which  bound  them  together,  for  they  had 
many  ta.stes  in  common,  and  the  elder  Bald- 
win interested  himself  in  advancing  the 
fortunes  of  the  young  emigrant.  Notwith- 
standing this  support,  and  his  own  great 
aptitude  for  connnercial  life,  the  first  years 
of  his  resilience  in  Canada  were  years  of 
struggle.  Trade  was  nuich  depressed,  money 
wius  scarce,  and  the  ereclit  .system,  which 
was  prevalent  throughout  the  Province, 
was  a  great  drawbeack  to  a  young  merchant 
doing  liusiness  on  a  re.stricted  capital.  His 
lettei's  written  to  his  kinsfolk  in  Ireland  at 
this  time  are  couched  in  a  rather  despondent 
tone,  and  he  hints  at  a  resolution  to  look  out 
31 


for  a  more  remunerativt!  occupation  than 
that  attbrdeil  by  his  wari'hoiise  business. 
He  was  evidently  feeling  his  way,  antl  care- 
fully watching  the  course  of  events.  His 
views  on  political  (piestions  at  this  time 
do  not  seem  to  have  l>een  fully  uiature<l. 
His  lijanings  were  undoubtedly  in  the  tlirec- 
tion  of  Reform,  but  he  for  several  years 
CAUtiously  I'efraini'd  from  taking  a  decided 
stantl.  Mr.  Mackenzie's  popularity  wan  then 
at  its  zenith  among  the  (extreme  radicals  of 
Upper  ('anada — a  popularity  which  the  per- 
secution of  his  enemies  did  nnich  to  increase. 
The  violence  and  manifest  injustice  with 
which  he  was  treated  by  the  dominant  fac- 
tion gained  for  him  the  warm  sympathy  of 
many  persons  who  hail  theretofore  held  aloof 
from  him.  The  oligarchy  succeeded  in  expel- 
ling him  from  his  seat  in  the  Assembly  no 
fewer  than  five  times,  but  he  was  as  oilen 
triumphantly  re-elected  by  ever-increasing 
majorities,  and  was  more  than  once  can-ied 
th"ough  the  streets  amid  the  loud-mouthed 
enthusiasm  of  the  people.  When  the  Town 
of  York  became  the  City  of  Toronto  in 
March,  1834, he  was  elected  the  first  mayor  of 
the  new  municipality.  Between  Mackenzie 
and  Hincks,  however,  there  was  from  the 
first  a  well-marked  antagonism.  The  latter, 
while  giving  due  credit  to  the  former  for  the 
sincerity  of  his  professions,  had  an  utter 
distrust  of  his  prudence  and  political  saga- 
city. Mr.  Mackenzie,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  doing  full  justice  to  Mr  Hincks's 
abilities,  was  always  suspicious  of  his  integ- 
rity. He  regarded  him  as  a  young  Irish 
adventurer,  whose  fii-st  object  in  life  was  to 
advance  his  fortunes,  and  who  was  by  no 
means  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  to  be 
pursued  in  attaining  that  object.  Several 
yeai's  later,  after  the  Welland  Canal  in- 
vestigation had  taken  place,  aiid  when  Mr. 
Hincks  had  shown  his  aptitude  for  dealing 
with  matters  of  finance,  it  was  suggested 
to  Mr.  Mivckenzie,  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Hincks  himscll",  that  the  latter  might  not 
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improbaWy  at  Homc  fii»ur»  timi'  fill  the  poMt 
of  Iiwpect(ir-(ii'in'nvl  nf  I'liMie  AccDiintN 
for  Uppor  Canatia.  Mr.  Mackt'iizio,  with  a 
(Ifj^rcf  of  frank nt'HM  whit'li  wonM  havi'  hocii 
Niiiiplit  nidenoss  in  a  man  of  l(!.s,sproiioiinc(Ml 
opinions,  roniarkiMl  to  liiin  :  "  Yoti  are  fully 
('t|iial  to  t1n^  liiUii's.  aiiii  yonr  talents  woiiM 
ItHi  of  int'Mtinialilf  \alni'  to  the  puhlic.  Tlif 
only  queHtion  with  uw  is,  whother  or  not  you 
wonlil  he  proof  a^'ainst  thf  t<'niptations  of 
the  position. '  Mcanwliilf  the  younjj  <Mi»i- 
grant  stooil  aloof  from  tho  extrnmo  .tcctions 
of  both  political  parties,  and  (piit'tly  awaited 
hi.H  opportunity,  which  wtus  not  long  de- 
layed. Hi.s  capacity  for  doaling  with  finan- 
cial questions  had  already  lM>en  displayed 
in  Heveral  small  entc^rprises,  and  early 
in  1835  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  a 
Mutual  Insiu'ance  Company  and  cashier 
of  a  new  banking  institution  called  "The 
People's  Bank."  The  little  warehou.se  was 
consigned  to  the  limbo  of  forgotten  things. 
Two  months  later  the  Hou.se  of  Assembly 
appointed  Mi.  Mackenzie  Director  of  the 
Welland  Canal  Company,  in  n^spect  of  the 
stock  held  by  the  Province.  The  new  Di- 
rector had  long  lieeii  suspicious  of  the  man- 
agement of  this  grt!at  enterprise,  and  had 
not  been  slow  to  give  e.vjjression  to  his 
sentiments.  He  now  entered  into  a  search- 
ing examination  of  the  Company's  affairs. 
A  Parliamentary  Committee  of  Investigation 
was  appointed,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  secured 
the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Hincks,  who  was 
appointed  accountant  to  the  Committee. 
His  keen  eye  soon  brought  some  startling 
facts  to  light,  and  it  was  apparent  that 
Mr.  Mackenzie's  suspicions  had  Iteen  well 
founded.  After  a  long  and  careful  scrutiny 
of  the  books  and  accoAmts,  Mr  Hincks  wrote 
to  Mr.  Mackenzie,  as  follows :  "  A»  to  the 
Welland  Canal  books,  I  have  already  said, 
and  I  now  publicly  repeat  and  am  willing 
to  stake  my  character  on  the  truth  of  it, 
that  for  several  years  they  arc  full  of  false 
and  fictitious  entries ;  so  much  so  that  if  I 


wftH  on  oath  T  could  hanlly  say  whether  I 
believe  there  are  more  true  or  false  ones. 
1  am  persuaded  it  is  impossible  for  an  ac- 
countant who  desires  to  arrive  at  truth  to 
inv(!stigate  them  with  any  .satisfaction,  par- 
ticularly OS  the  vouchers  are  of  such  ti 
character  as  to  bt<  of  little  or  no  service. 
With  resfH'ct  to  the  charges  against  the 
officers,  the  press  and  tho  public  seem  to 
have  predetermined  that  unless  Mr.  Miirrtt 
were  proved  guilty  of  an  e.ttent  of  fraud 
that  would  have  justly  subjected  them  to  a 
(Timinal  [irosticution  they  W(!re  to  be  ab- 
.solved  from  all  blame,  and  to  escape  censure 
for  tho  numerous  charges  which  have  Ufeii 
clearly  proved.  The  conduct  of  the  press, 
and  indeed  of  the  PIousi^  of  A.ssendjiy  on 
this  subject,  has  been  such  as  to  encoui'age 
a  similar  .system  of  managing  the  money  of 
tht!  people,  and,  most  assuredly,  to  deter 
any  individual  from  even  attempting  to 
(;xpo.se  similar  abuses.  It  has  been  clearly 
proved  that  large  sums  of  money  have  been 
lost  to  the  Company,  and  of  course  to  the 
Province,  which,  if  the  pre.sent  directors  do 
their  duty,  can  in  great  part  bts  recovered." 
The  facts  elicited  in  the  investigation  were 
such  as  fidly  to  justify  Mr.  Mackenzie's 
strictures.  The  Committee  unearthed  large 
defalcations  on  the  part  of  the  (Jompany's 
officers,  as  well  as  numerous  spurious  ac- 
counts didy  sworn  to  by  the  Secretary  as 
correct.  It  appeared  that  large  sums  had 
been  borrowt^il  by  the  officers  from  the 
('ompany  without  any  authority  from  the 
Board.  Contracts  had  been  tampta'ed  with, 
leases  of  water-power  had  been  granted  by 
the  President  and  Directors  to  themselves  ; 
and,  in  a  word,  the  country  had  been  robbed 
of  a  large  amount  of  money.  Tlie  result  of 
this  investigation  s  to  maki?  the  name  of 
Francis  Hiiick.s  known  to  a  much  wider 
circle  than  had  theretofore  been  familiar 
with  it.  His  skill  in  dcialing  with  figures 
and  involved  mattei-s  of  account  was  dis- 
cussed from  one  end  of  the  Province  to  tho 
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oUi'T  Tt  is  prohaldc  that  liii  would  iiii- 
iiii-<liiit('ly  havi'  coiiio  to  the  front  had  the 
country  l»oen  in  a  more  prosperoUH  ami 
st'ttlyd  coiiditidu.  Tho  country,  however, 
was  in  a  condition  very  much  the  rovfrne 
of  |)roMporo\w,  and  moreover  was  on  tlie 
vi'i'L,"'  of  rchcllioji.  In  tliat  rclicliion  Mr. 
Minck.s,  of  course,  tool<  no  part,  hut  his 
intimacy  with  tlie  Baldwins  ami  the  general 
course  of  his  conduct,  hutli  personal  and 
l)olitical,  had  idcntitii'd  him  with  the  Re- 
form Party,  and  ]w  came  in  for  a  share  of 
tlie  olihxjuy  which,  for  some  time  after  Mr. 
Mackenzie's  ill-judfjed  attempt,  attached  to 
the  luime  of  Reformer.  The  mctifhs  follow- 
ing,' the  Ha.Mco  at  (laliows  Hill  wi  •  .'limniy 
niimths  indeed  for  the  membein  of  •■  Re- 
form Party  in  this  Province.  Tl  ■•'  were 
left  without  a  i)re.ss,  and  were  idc;  '  in 

the  popular  mind  with  agitators  and  rel)elH. 
The  dominant  faction,  of  course,  did  it.s 
utmost  to  disseminate  this  prejudice,  and 
the  respectable  Refornu^rs  themselves  felt 
like  memlxirs  of  an  honourable  family  may 
be  supposed  to  feel  when  one  of  its  members 
has  proved  false  to  ancestral  traditions  and 
i)ro>ight  di.sgrace  upon  Ids  relatives.  A  few 
of  the  heading  spirits,  however,  with  Robert 
Baldwin  at  their  head,  applied  themstdves 
diligently  to  the  work  of  reconstructing  and 
re-establishing  the  platform  of  the  Party. 
Tlie  chief  plank  in  that  platform  was  "  Re- 
sponsible (Jovernment."  The  Tory  party, 
to  a  maJi,  profeased  to  regard  Responsible 
f}overnm(>nt  as  wholly  incompatible  with 
loyalty  to  the  Briti.sh  Crown,  and  en- 
ileavourod  to  cast  ridicule  upon  its  chief 
exponent,  Mr.  Baldwin,  a-s  "  the  man  of  one 
idea."  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head  and  his 
predecessors  had  all  harped  the  same  tune, 
and  had  lent  the  whole  weight  of  their 
influence  to  crusli  out  the  "  idea "  wliich 
was  so  <listaateful  to  them.  But  a  new 
order  of  things  was  at  hand.  In  the  month 
of  May,  I8.'}H,  Lord  Durliam  came  over  to 
Canada  in  the  double  capacity  of  Qovemor- 


Oencral  and  Her  Majesty's  High  Commi.s- 
sioner  "  for  the  adjustment  of  certain  im- 
portant aHairs  att'ecting  the  Provinces  of 
IJ^pper  and  Lower  Canada."  The  "impor- 
tant aHairs"  involved  an  iiiquiry  into  our 
entire  political  system,  and  he  had  not  been 
long  in  the  coimtry  b«'fore  lie  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  Mr,  Baldwin's  one  idea  was 
indeed  the  ont;  and  only  etlicient  renunly 
for  existing  disorders.  His  arrival  in  this 
country  was  hailed  )>y  Reformers  as  a 
national  blessing.  The  absence  of  an  ably- 
conducted  Reform  newspa]>er  was  felt  more 
keenly  than  ever,  as  such  an  opportunity 
for  striking  a  blow  for  Liberal  prini  iples 
had  never  before  presented  itself  in  the 
history  of  Canada.  And  now  the  oppor- 
tunity for  which  Francis  Hincks  had  long 
been  waiting  had  arrived.  He  was  urg(Ml 
by  some  learling  Reformers  to  establish  and 
conduct  a  newspaper  wliich  should  be  the 
exponent  of  Responsible  Government.  As 
may  readily  be  supposed,  he  was  not  slow 
to  avail  himself  of  these  solicitation.s.  He 
was  a  vigorous  and  versatile  writer,  and 
delighted  in  an  atmo.sphere  of  controversy. 
The  plant  was  purcha,sed  within  a  few  days 
from  the  time  when  the  project  was  first 
seriously  mooted,  and  in  due  time  the  paper 
made  its  appearance  as  The  Toronto  Ex- 
aminer, having  for  its  motto,  "  Responsible 
Government  and  thf  Voluntary  Principle." 
It  may  be  as  well  to  state  here  that,  not- 
withstan<ling  all  that  has  been  said  and 
written  to  the  contrary,  the  Examiner  was 
strictly  a  personal  enterprise  of  Mr.  Hincks, 
and  that  he  never  received,  either  by  loan 
or  otherwise,  the  slightest  pecuniary  accom- 
mo<!ation  or  assistance  in  carrying  it  on. 
It  has  been  suggested  by  several  writers 
that  his  cliicf  motive  in  establishing  this 
paper  was  to  write  himself  into  Parliament. 
If  this  lie  true,  as  to  which  there  is  of  course 
no  direct  evidence,  it  was  merely  a  legiti- 
mate step  for  the  prasecution  of  an  honour- 
able ambition;   but  it  is  at  any  rate  also 
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clear  enough  that  in  advocating  Respoasible 
Government  he  was  giving  utterance  to  his 
sincere  conviction.s.  The  editorials  in  tlie 
Ejmhiiner  were  written  witii  sharpiion.s  and 
vigour,  and  pro(hiced  a  marked  effect  upon 
the  public  mind.  He  proved  by  the  most 
inexorable  rides  of  logic — to  us  in  these 
days  it  seems  incomprehensible  that  there 
.should  have  been  any  doubt  on  such  a  sub- 
ject— that  there  was  no  inconsistency  be- 
tween sincere  advocacy  of  Responsible  (}o\'- 
ernment  and  sincere  loyalty  to  the  British 
Crown.  During  Lord  Durham's  .short  stay 
in  Canada  he  must  have  lx>en  aware  of  the 
keen  controversy  maintained  by  the  Kx- 
amlnrr  against  almost  the  entire  press  of 
both  (Jpper  and  r>ower  Canada,  and  several 
clauses  of  the  "  Report"  reflect  very  strongly 
the  tone  of  some  of  the  /'J.rinaiiwra  articles. 
Immediately  after  [.lOrd  Durham's  return  to 
England  at  the  close  of  1M38  that  nol)leman 
submitted  his  Report  to  tlu^  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment, and  was  subjected  to  a  searching 
cross-examination  as  to  its  contents.  After 
careful  consideration,  the  Government  re- 
solved upon  the  union  of  the  two  Provinces 
of  Upper  and  Lower  ('anada,  and  the  con- 
cession of  Responsible  Government.  Mr. 
Thomson — afterwards  Lord  Sydenham  — 
himself  a  member  of  the  (Cabinet,  was  sent 
out  to  this  country  as  Governor-General  for 
the  express  purpo.se  of  carrying  o<it  the  views 
of  the  Home  Ministry.  The  mission  was  one 
which  would  have  tasked  the  abilities  even 
of  the  ablest  statesman,  and  Mr.  Thomson 
was  not  always  over-scrupulous  as  to  the 
means  resorted  to  by  him  for  obtaining  sup- 
port. The  Upper  ('an.adian  Reformers  were 
almost  unanimous  in  their  approval  of  Lord 
Durham's  views.  Indeeil  the.se  views  were 
precisely  what  Rcformtu-s  had  for  years 
been  strenuously  advocating  and  fighting 
for.  The  Tories,  on  the  other  hand,  held 
equally  pronomiced  opinions  on  the  other 
side,  and  defdared,  through  their  organ  the 
Toronto  Patriot,  that  "  the  Ministers  have 


made  for  theni,selve8  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish 
by  employing  Jacobins  and  loafers  to  regu- 
late the  affaii"s  of  a  Conser\ative  and  loyol 
people."  While  Lord  Durham  was  prepar- 
ing his  Report,  Mr.  Hincks,  alone  among 
Upp(U'  Canailian  join-ualistK,  upheld  the  doc- 
trines enunciated  in  it.  The  support  ac- 
corded to  Lord  Durham  was  continued  to 
his  successor,  Mr.  Thomson.  This  advocacy 
soon  btigan  to  bear  fniit.  When  the  various 
con.stitueneies  throughout  the  country  began 
to  prepare  for  the  first  election  under  the 
Union,  the  eilitor  of  the  Ejunniner  was 
invited  to  .stand  as  the  Ri^form  candidate 
for  the  County  of  Oxford.  He  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  entered  ui)(m  the  canvass 
with  the  energy  which  he  was  wont  to  bring 
to  all  pursuits  in  which  he  engaged.  He 
was  pensonally  unVinown  to  the  people  of 
Oxford.  His  opj)onent,  Mr.  Peter  Carroll, 
was  a  {lopidar  resident  candidate  who  had 
all  the  Toiy  support  at  his  back.  Mr. 
Hincks  ami  his  friends,  however,  worked 
indefatigably,  and  stumped  the  Riding  from 
end  to  end.  The  election  took  place  in  the 
middle  of  March  LS-H,  and  the  result  was 
that  Mr.  Hincks  was  returned  by  a  majority 
of  thirty-one  votes.  When  the  Legislature 
as.sembled  on  the  I4th  of  June,  1841,  he  for 
the  first  time  took  his  seat  in  the  House. 

The  first  session  under  the  Union  was 
a  meuujrable  one.  During  its  progre.ss  the 
foundation  of  our  municipal  .system  was 
laiil,  and  various  important  educational  and 
financial  (piestions  were  di.scus.sed.  Towards 
its  clo.se,  Mr.  Hincks  and  Mr.  Baldwin,  who, 
lioth  in  and  out  of  the  House,  had  theretofore 
steadily  fought  side  by  side,  were  arrayed 
against  each  other.  It  is  worth  while  to  de- 
tail the  circumstances  under  which  the 
separation  took  place. 

Upon  the  iissenibling  of  the  Legislature 
the  Executive  Council  consisted  of  Messrs. 
Sullivan,  Duiui,  Daly,  Draper,  Baldwin, 
Harrison,  Ogden,  anil  Day.  These  gentle- 
men    held   all    the    high    oHices    of    state. 
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Mr.  Baldwin  bad  consented  to  hold  offce 
with  the  abovenanicd  members,  upon  cer- 
tain conditions  which  were  not  fidfilled. 
The  non-fulfilment  of  the.se  conditions,  in 
his  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  his  party, 
fully  exonerated  him  from  obligation  to 
continue  i.i  office.  He  had  no  confidence  in 
the  majority  of  his  colleagues,  and  almost 
immediately  resigned.  For  this  resignation 
he  was  fiercely  attacked,  and  accused  of  a 
factious  disposition  to  embarrass  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  accu.sation  called  forth  an 
explanation  of  his  conduct ;  an  explanation 
which,  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  were 
not  blinded  by  personal  or  party  prejudices 
perfectly  justified  the  cotirae  which  he  had 
adopted.  He  then  became  the  acknow- 
ledged leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  was  for 
some  time  ably  seconded  by  Mr.  Hincks. 
During  the  month  of  August,  however,  there 
was  a  loud  and  prolonged  debate  on  the 
Municipal  Bill,  the  most  important  measure 
of  the  session.  This  Bill  was  strongly 
opposed  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  and  by  Reformers 
generally,  on  the  ground  that  some  of  its 
provisions  were  not  sufficiently  liberal  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  country.  Be- 
fore the  passing  of  the  Union  Act,  Mr.  Thom- 
son, then  Governor-General,  had  .strongly 
recommeu<led  that  municipal  iiistitutions 
should  l)e  established  by  the  Imperial  Union 
Act,  and  clauses  prepared  with  his  .sanction 
had  been  introduced,  but  had  Ih-cu  aban- 
doned during  the  progress  o*"  the  Bill  through 
the  Imperial  Hou.se  of  CommoiLs.  Then  th(^ 
Governor-Geneial  had  estal.lished  niiuiicipal 
in.stitutions  in  Lower  Canada  by  an  ordi- 
nance of  the  Special  Council,  and  the  Bill  for 
Upper  Canada  was  a  transcript  of  that  al- 
ready in  force  in  the  Lower  Province.  The 
Lower  Canadians  had  never  lH>en  subjected 
to  loc^il  taxation,  while  the  Upper  (Canadians 
had  l>een  taxed  by  the  magistrates  in  Quar- 
ter Sf,s,sions.  Tlie  Lower  Canada  Bill  was 
framed  to  prevt-nt  an  anticipate(l  oKstruc- 
tion  to  the  Hystem  by  the  refusal  to  work 


it,  and  the  various  officers — such  as  wa.-den, 
treasurer,  clerk,  etc.  — were  appointed  by 
the  Crown.  When  the  Upper  Canada  Aluni- 
cipal  Bill  came  up  there  were  two  parties 
oppo.sed  to  it — 1st,  the  Tories,  led  by  Sir 
Allan  Macnab,  who  were  opposed  to  muni- 
cipal institutions;  ^nd,  the  Reformers, led  by 
Mr.  Baldwin,  who  insi.sted  on  an  extension 
of  the  eli^ctive  principle  to  local  afi'airs.  It 
can  readily  be  understood  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  give  to  Upper  Canada  a  more 
liberal  system  than  that  in  force  in  Lower 
Canada,  and  accordingly  it  was  almost  com- 
pelled to  declare  that  it  must  be  the  Bill  or 
nothing.  It  could  not  consent  to  amend- 
ments. Some  others  of  the  Upper  Canada 
Reformers,  a-s  well  as  Mr.  Hincks,  thought 
it  best  to  secure  the  Bill  en  any  terms,  and 
to  trust  to  future  amendments.  Mr.  Hincks 
spoke  strongly  on  behalf  of  the  Bill  on  the 
Government  side,  and  urged  the  opponents 
of  the  measure  to  abandon  their  opposition. 
This  course  he  again  adopted  on  the  debate 
on  the  second  and  third  readings  of  the  Bill. 
The  debate  on  the  third  reading  took  place 
on  the  19th  of  the  month,  and  lasted  until 
near  midnight,  when  the  vote  was  taken. 
The  measure  was  carried  by  forty-two  votes 
to  thirty-two.  When  the  result  had  been 
declared,  Mr.  Hincks  thought  it  due  to  him- 
self to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct  in  vot- 
ing against  many  of  his  former  colleagues 
on  this  important  measure.  He  expressed 
regret  at  feeling  himself  compelled  to  vote 
in  opposition  to  Mr.  Baldwin,  with  whom 
he  had  always  been  accustomed  to  act  in 
common ;  but  he  expres,sed  his  conviction 
that  the  course  which  he  had  pursuetl  was 
demanded  of  him  by  the  best  interests  of 
the  country.  "  I  confess,"  said  he,  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  "  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  some  surprise  to  me  to  hear  the  very 
extraortlinary  differences  of  opinion  that 
have  been  expres.seil  on  this  subject.  In 
another  part  of  this  building,  only  a  few 
minutes  ago,  I  heard  it  pronounced  a  niea- 
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sure  '  liberal  without  precedent.'  The  hon- 
oural)le  ami  gallant  knight  from  Hamilton 
(Sir  Allan  Macnab)  and  the  honourable  and 
leai-ned  member  for  Lennox  and  Adding- 
ton  say  that  it  is  republican  and  democratic 
in  principle,  and  that  if  it  be  adopted  the 
people  will  have  almost  \incontrolled  power. 
At  the  san\e  time  we  are  assured  by  the 
honourable  and  learned  member  for  Hastings 
(Mr.  Baldwin)  that  it  is  an  abominable  bill; 
'  a  monstrous  abortion,'  which  he  views  with 
detestation.  It  is  certainly  not  a  little 
sin-prising  that  two  parties  so  very  opposite 
in  their  views  on  this  verj'  question  should 
unite,  and  I  cannot  help  observing  that 
charges  of  coalition  ari^  quite  cs  applicable 
to  one  side  of  the  House  as  to  the  other. 
.  .  I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  deep  lespon- 
sibility  I  have  taken  on  myself  in  adopting 
this  course.  I  am  well  aware  that  already 
every  species  of  slander  ami  calumny  has 
been  resorted  to,  in  order  to  destroy  my 
public  character.  I  have  been  held  up  in 
the  public  prints  as  having  sold  myself  to 
Government.  From  political  opponents  I 
can  expect  nothing  else  but  such  attacks, 
but,  Sir,  T  confess  I  have  been  pained  at  the 
insinuations  which  have  proceeded  from 
other  quarters.  The  allusions  to  'expec- 
tants of  ortice,'  to  '  Government  influence,'  I 
cannot,  I  ought  not  to  affect  to  misunder- 
stand. I  shall  leave  the  Reformers  of  Upper 
Canada  to  judge  whether  I  have  deceived 
them,  and  I  have,  I  think,  some  claims  upon 
the  sympathy  of  Reformers.  My  first  con- 
nection with  political  life  was  at  a  very 
eventful  period  in  the  history  of  this  colony, 
at  a  time,  Sir,  when  hardly  a  journal  in  the 
Province  dared  to  stand  forth  in  defence  of 
the  great  principle  which  is  now  recognized 
as  the  only  one  on  which  our  (Jovernment 
should  Ir^  administered.  During  a  very  dark 
period  of  our  history,  I  defended  that  prin- 
ciple and  tlte  party  who  supported  it,  and  it 
was  a  time  when  I  had  nothing  to  expect 
but  incarct;ration  in  a  dungeon  as  my  re- 


ward. The  difficulties  and  embarrassments 
to  which  a  public  journalist  is  cxpo.sed  can- 
not readily  be  imagined  by  those  who  have 
not  encountered  thi-m,  ami  not  the  least  of 
them  is  the  odium  to  which  a  faithful 
advocate  of  popular  rights  is  necessarily  ex- 
posed. He  is  the  mark  for  all  the  animosity 
of  the  ho.stile  party.  1  have.  Sir,  at  least 
endeavoured  to  discharge  my  arduous  duty 
faithfully  and  conscientiously.  I  have  never 
asked  a  favour  from  any  Governor  since  I 
took  up  my  residence  in  this  Province,  and  no 
on(!  knows  better  than  the  honourable  and 
learned  member  for  Hastings  (Baldwin), 
that  wh<m  he  was  in  place,  and  when  there 
were  prospects  of  our  pai'ty  having  influ- 
ence, I  never  stipulated  for  any  personal 
reward.  I  was  willing  to  give  our  party 
an  independent  support  to  the  utmost  of  my 
ability.  With  regard  to  the  people  of 
Lower  Canada,  I  feel  that  from  them  I  cer- 
tainly deserve  better  than  that  they  should 
ascribe  to  me  improper  motives.  I  have 
fought  their  battles  through  good  report 
and  through  evil  report,  and.  Sir,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  ever  gave  a  vote  in  op- 
position to  them.  I  am  not  desirous,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  occupying  the  time  of  the  House 
with  remarks  which  must  be  in  some  degree 
of  a  personal  character.  I  would  not,  how- 
ever, have  done  justice  to  myself,  had  I  not 
availed  myself  of  the  present  opportunity 
to  repel  the  insintiatious  which  have  been 
made  against  my  political  integrity,  and  to 
as-sert  that  my  vote  in  favour  of  that  Bill  is 
as  con.scieiitious  antl  independent  as  that  of 
any  honourable  member  on  the  floor  of  this 
House.  It  is  dictated  solely  by  a  deep  sense 
of  the  duty  which  I  owe  to  my  constituents 
and  my  country,  and  I  know  and  feel  that 
it  will  be  appreciated  by  them,"  After  some 
rather  caustic  remarks  by  Mr.  J.  Hervey 
Price,  Mr.  Baldwin  him.self  ro.se  to  .speak. 
He  said,  that  with  respect  to  the  doubts 
which  had  insinuated  themselves  in  son." 
quarters  an  to  Mr.  Hincks's  course,  he  had 


iioifchor  originated  them,  repeated  thom,  nor 
sanctioned  them,  and  with  the  honourable 
member  himself  must  necessarily  rest  the 
mean.s  of  demonstrating  their  ntter  ground- 
lessness. Again,  the  honourable  member 
hod  rofen-ed  to  the  support  which  he  had 
artorded  to  the  Reform  cause.  No  one  more 
highly  appreciated  his  talents  than  he  did, 
and  no  one  was  more  ready  to  acknowledge 
the  important  benefits  which,  as  a  journal- 
ist and  an  orator,  Mr.  Hincks  had  conferred 
upon  the  country  by  his  powerful  advocacy 
of  the  great  principle  of  Responsible  Gov- 
ernment. These  most  valuable  services  of 
the  honourable  member  he  ever  had,  now 
did,  and  ever  should  acknowledge  witli 
cheerfulness  and  satisfaction,  whatever  the 
political  relation  in  which  th.at  gentleman 
and  himself  might  stand  to  each  other ;  and 
he  was  etiually  ready,  and  should  be  oa  all 
occasions,  to  acknowledge  the  personal  sup- 
port which  he  had  received  from  him.  But 
if,  what  he  covdd  not  and  did  not  believe, 
the  charge  of  ingratitude,  which  had  escapefl 
the  lips  of  the  honourable  member,  was 
meant  to  he.  applied  to  him,  he  would  take 
leave  to  .say,  and  no  one  knew  it  better  than 
the  honourable  member  him.self,  that  sup- 
port had  not  t)een  all  on  one  side ;  that  on 
all  occasions  and  in  all  places,  wherever  he 
thought  ho  could  be  useful  to  him,  as  well 
in  the  highest  society  in  the  Province  as  in 
that  of  the  honest  yeomen  who  had  done  the 
honourable  member  the  honour  of  returning 
him  to  that  House,  he  had  stood  by  his  char- 
acter, private  and  political,  and  not  imfre- 
(|uently  with  the  discomfort  of  knowing 
that  he  was  listened  to  with  anything  but 
satisfaction.  He  tlid  this  in  those  hours  of 
storm  to  which  the  honourable  gentleman 
had  so  feelingly  alluded,  as  well  as  when, 
from  altered  circumstances,  more  clieering 
prospects  opened  upon  the  cause.  For 
him.self,  all  who  knew  him  were  aware 
that  though  slow  to  enter  into  conne.xions 
of  any  kiml,  he  ever  clung  with  tenacity 


to  such  as  he  did  once  form  ;  and  he  assured 
the  honourable  member  for  Oxford,  tluit  if 
the  time  should  come  when  the  political  tie 
which  bound  them  to  each  other  was  to  be 
severed  forever,  it  would  l>e  to  him  by  far 
the  most  painful  which  had  occurred  in  the 
course  of  his  political  life. 

It  is  only  just  to  Mr.  Hincks  to  .state  that 
his  vote  on  the  Municipal  Bill  was  approved 
by  a  great  majority  of  his  Oxford  constitu- 
ents. In  June  of  the  following  jear  he 
joined  the  Government, and  accepted  office  a« 
Inspector-General,  for  which  step  he  once 
more  came  in  for  a  considerable  amount 
of  obloquy.  In  consequence  of  his  accept- 
ing office  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
vacate  his  seat  and  return  to  bis  constit- 
uency for  re-election.  The  election  was 
held  on  the  14th,  1.5th,  and  IGth  of  July. 
He  was  opposed  by  Mr.  John  Armstrong, 
a  local  candidate,  at  whose  request  the  poll 
was  closed  at  noon  on  the  third  day,  when 
the  votes  stood  348  for  Hincks  and  130 
for  Armstrong.  From  this  result  it  is  evi- 
dent that  his  course  in  Parliament  had  not 
caused  him  to  lase  caste  in  his  coastituency. 
His  colleagues  in  the  House  during  the  ses- 
sion were  Messrs.  Ogden,  Day,  Draper,  Sher- 
wood, Sullivan,  Harrison,  Dunn,  Daly,  and 
Killaly.  The  .session  was  a  short  one,  and 
before  its  close  Mr.  Day  was  appointed  to  a 
seat  on  the  Judicial  Bench.  In  September, 
three  memliers  of  the  Government — Messrs. 
Draper,  Ogden  and  Sherwood — ^retired  from 
office,  and  were  succeeded  by  Mr.  Baldwin  as 
Attorney -General  West,  and  Mr.  Ijafontaine 
as  Attorney-General  East.  The  Government 
was  materially  strengthened  by  the  change, 
for  Mr.  Lafontaine's  influence  was  all-power- 
ful with  the  French  Canadian  population  of 
the  Ijowei"  Province,  and  Mr.  Baldwin  had 
the  confidence  of  tlie  entire  body  of  the 
Reformers  in  Upper  Canada.  The  change 
in  the  composition  of  the  Government 
brought  Hincks  and  BaMwin  together  once 
more,  for  the  former  retained  his  post  of 
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Tiispector-General.  Tliert'  was  no  further 
breach  between  them,  and  Mr.  Hincks  con- 
tinued to  act  witli  his  old  friend  down 
to  the  time  of  the  iatter's  retirement  to 
private  life  in  1M51. 

Sir  Charles  Bagot,  who  had  succeeded 
Lord  Sydenham  as  Oovernor-Ccneral,  held 
office  less  than  a  yoai,  being  compelled  to 
solicit  his  recall  on  account  of  infirm  health. 
He  did  not  live  to  return  liomc,  however, 
and  died  at  Kingston  on  the  10th  of  May, 
1843.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Charles — 
afterwards  Baron  —  Metcalfe.  Everybody 
knows  wliat  followed.  The  new  Governor's 
training  and  experience  in  India  and  Ja- 
niaicti  had  unfitted  him  to  fill  the  post  of 
a  constitutional  ruler.  He  could  not  be 
brought  to  regard  Responsible  Government 
with  complacency,  and  sneered,  even  in  his 
official  despatches,  at  the  pretensions  of  his 
Council  to  call  them.selves  "  a  Ministry," 
"  a  Cabinet,"  "  an  Administration,"  and  "  a 
Government."  He  reached  this  country  in 
March,  LS+S.  Parliament  met  at  the  end  of 
September.  During  the  ses.sion  it  soon  be- 
came evident,  even  to  outsiders,  that  mat- 
ters were  not  working  smoothly  between  the 
Governor  and  his  ministry.  The  differences 
between  them  grew  wider  and  wider.  At 
last,  towards  the  dose  of  November,  the 
Governor  made  some  official  appointments 
without  consulting  his  ministers.  Tlie  ap- 
pointments were  such  as  the  ministry  would 
not  have  sanctioned.  Messrs.  Baldwin  and 
Lafontaine  waited  on  the  Governor,  and 
quietly,  but  finnly,  remonstrated  against 
this  invasion  of  ministerial  rights.  The 
Governor,  however,  declined  either  to  cancel 
the  appointments  or  to  admit  that  he  had 
over-stepped  his  duty  in  making  them.  All 
the  members  of  the  Government  accordingly 
resigned  except  Mr.  Dominick  Daly.  The 
Inspector-General  sent  in  his  resignation 
with  the  rest.  The  Governor  formed  a 
Provisional  and  irresponsible  ministry,  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  Daly,  Draper  and  Viger, 


and  thus,  for  a  time,  the  Government  of  the 
country  was  carried  on. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader 
to  .see  a  contemporary  pen-and-ink  sketch  of 
Mr.  Hincks  in  Parliament  at  this  time.  In 
the  Examiner  oi  the  25th  of  October,  1843, 
we  find  the  following  account  of  his  appear- 
ance while  discharging  the  functions  of  his 
office  in  the  House,  previous  to  the  resigna- 
tion just  referred  to:  "He  (Mr.  Hincks)  had 
a  portable  de.sk  beside  him,  and  a  heap  of 
papers.  He  was  as  busy  as  a  nailer,  wri- 
ting, reading,  marking  down  pages,  whisper- 
ing to  the  men  on  the  front  seat,  sending  a 
slip  of  paper  to  this  one  and  that  one,  a 
hint  to  the  member  speaking;  there  was  no 
mistaking  that  man.  Presently  he  stood  up 
and  started  otf  at  full  drive,  half  a  dozen 
voices  cry  out 'Hear,  hear !'  'No,  no  I'  He 
picks  up  a  slip  of  paper  and  the  whole 
House  is  silent.  The  figures  come  tumbling 
out  like  potatoes  from  a  basket.  He  snatches 
up  a  despatch,  a  journal,  or  .some  other 
document,  and  having  established  his  posi- 
tion he  goes  ahead  again.  The  Inspector- 
General,  Mr.  Hincks,  is  decidedly  the  man 
of  that  House.  When  one  has  observed 
with  what  attention  he  is  listened  to  by 
every  member,  when  we  look  up  to  the 
reporters,  who  are,  during  half  the  time 
in  which  other  speakers  are  up,  looking  on 
wearily,  now  all  hard  at  their  tasks,  catch- 
ing everj'  word  they  can  lay  hold  of, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  guess  how  it  has 
happened  that  BVaneis  Hincks  has  ]nMm 
one  of  the  liest  abused  men  that  ever  lived 
in  Canada.  No  wonder  the  old  Compact 
hated  him;  they  foresaw  in  him  a  sad 
enemy  to  vermin.  He  is  a  real  terrier.  He 
speaks  much  too  rapidly ;  and  in  conse- 
(juenco  runs  into  a  very  disagreeable  .sort  of 
stammering.  His  manner  of  reading  off 
statistical  ijuotations  is  peculiarly  censur- 
able. It  is  impossible  for  reporters  to 
take  down  the  figures  correctly,  and  the 
honourable  gentleman  should  reflect  of  wliat 
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proat  importauco  it  is  ti)  himself  and  the 
Ministry  that  all  such  mattur  be  correctly 
rep()rt(!(l." 

A  period  of  great  political  excitement 
followed  the  close  of  this  session,  and  at 
the  followinij  elections  measures  were  taken 
by  the  Governor  to  prevent  the  return  of 
members  hostile  to  his  views.  His  efforts 
were  tolerably  successful,  and  among  the 
members  of  the  late  Government  who  were 
defeated  at  the  polls  was  the  subject  of  this 
memoir.  Mr.  Robert  Iliddell  was  set  up  to 
oppose  him,  and  such  was  the  influence 
used  against  Mr.  Hincks  that  the  local 
candidate,  a  comparatively  unknown  man, 
wius  returned  l)y  a  vote  of  7+2  to  722.  Mr. 
Hincks  had  al)0ut  six  months  previously 
estalili.shed  another  newspaper.  Then;  was 
at  that  time  a  good  opening  for  a  Reform 
journal  in  the  Lower  Province.  All  the 
Lower  Canadian  journals  that  were  pub- 
lished in  the  English  language  were  vehe- 
ment supporters  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  and 
his  policy.  Yt^t  there  were  many  English- 
speaking  people  in  Lower  Canada  whose 
views  on  the  great  question  of  Responsible 
Government  were  the  same  as  those  of 
Upper  Canadian  Reformers,  and  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  those  of  the  Governor.  To 
these  persons,  a  local  newspaper  advocating 
tlieir  views  was  a  thing  greatly  to  be  desired. 
This  need  Mr.  Hincks  undertook  to  supply. 
Montreal  had  l)een  fixed  upon  as  the  seat 
of  (tovernment,  and  there  Mr.  Hincks  deter- 
mined to  fix  his  own  head-([uarters.  In 
due  time  the  new  paper — the  Montrenl  Pilot 
^uiade  its  aiipearance,  and  was  carried  on 
with  diligence  and  a  fair  amount  of  support 
for  r.botit  four  years.  Towards  the  close  of 
lH-1'7,  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  years,  Mr. 
Hincka  paid  a  visit  to  his  native  land, 
where  hi^  foufid  his  father,  who  was  then  in 
the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  in  good  mental 
and  bodily  health.  The  visit  extendeil 
over  sevtsral  months,  and  upon  his  return, 
in  December,  LS47,  he  learned  that  the 
32 


Canadian  Parliament  had  been  dissolved  in 
Ids  absence ;  that  writs  had  been  issued  for 
a  new  election,  and  that  most  of  the 
elections  had  already  taken  place.  Some 
of  his  friends  had  bestirred  themselves 
briskly  on  his  behalf  during  his  absence, 
and  had  maile  due  provision  for  his  election 
by  his  old  constituency  of  Oxford.  Before 
his  departure  from  (Canada  he  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  leave  a  statutory  declara- 
tion of  (jualification  behind  him,  as  a  dis- 
solution was  regarded  as  imminent,  and  he 
did  not  wish  to  miss  an  opportunity  of 
returning  to  active  political  life.  This 
declaration  was  duly  forwarded  to  Mr.  T.  S. 
Shenston,  a  trustworthy  agent  at  Wood- 
stock, to  be  used  in  case  of  necessity.  Mr. 
Hincks  did  not  return  to  Canada  in  time 
to  enable  him  to  be  present  at  the  election 
for  Oxford,  which  was  held  on  the  30th  of 
December,  1847,  and  the  1st  of  January, 
18+8.  The  opposing  candidate  was  Mr. 
Hincks's  old  opponent,  Mr.  Peter  Carroll. 
The  returning-ofRcer,  Mr.  J.  G.  Vaasittart, 
was  a  pronounced  Tory,  and  acquired  a 
somewhat  unenviable  notoriety  by  his  con- 
duct on  this  occasion.  Before  the  voting 
began  he  demanded  Mr.  Hincks's  declaration 
of  qualification,  which  was  at  once  tendered 
l)y  Mr.  Shenston.  It  was  of  course  dated 
before  Mr.  Hincks's  departure  for  Ireland, 
and  was  thus  of  a  dat-  prior  to  the  writ 
under  which  the  election  was  held.  The 
election  proceeded,  and  resulted  in  a 
majority  of  333  for  Mr.  Hincks.  The 
polling  was,  for  Hincks  813 ;  for  Carroll, 
478.  The  returning-otticer — under  the  ad- 
vice, as  he  claimed,  of  one  of  the  law-officers 
of  the  (vrown — determined  to  disregard  this 
result.  He  made  a  return  to  the  effect 
that  Mr.  Carroll  had  been  duly  elected. 
He  treated  Mr.  Hincks's  majority  as  a 
nullity  upon  the  ground  that  his  declara- 
tion was  dated  before  the  issue  of  the 
writ,  and  that  Mr.  Hincks  did  not  person- 
ally appear  to  (jualify.     Upon  the  meeting 
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of  Parliament  steps  were  at  once  taken 
to  remedy  this  unjust  act.  The  House 
summarily  amended  the  return,  and  repri- 
manded Mr.  Vansittart  at  the  Bar.  Mr. 
Hincks  took  his  seat  in  the  House,  and  con- 
tinued to  occupy  a  conspicuous  plac^  there 
throughout  the  next  seven  years.  Some 
hostile  proceedings  were  taken  against  Mr. 
Vansittart  by  a  committee  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate his  conduct  In  these  proceedings, 
howBver — contrary  to  wliat  has  more  than 
once  been  alleged — Mr,  Hincks  personally 
had  no  share,  although,  (w  will  presently  be 
seen,  he  was  compelled  to  l>ear  the  brunt 
of  the  so-called  "persecution  "  of  Mr.  Van- 
sittart when  he  next  presented  himself  to 
his  constituents  for  reelection. 

The  result  of  the  elections  of  1847  was  a 
decided  triumph  for  the  Reform  party,  which 
had  been  in  Opposition  for  about  four  years. 
Pailiament  met  in  February  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  On  the  lOth  of  March  the  Lafon- 
taine-Baldwin  administration  was  formed, 
and  Mr.  Hincks  accepted  the  office  of  In- 
spector-General. This  rendered  it  noce&sary 
that  he  should  once  more  return  to  Oxford 
for  reelection.  No  opposition  wa-s  offered, 
and  he  was  accordingly  elected  by  acclama- 
tion. This  Parliament  sat  out  its  full  period 
of  four  years,  during  all  of  which  time  Mr. 
Hincks  continued  to  manage  the  finances 
as  Inspector-Cieneral.  As  a  finance-minister 
it  must  on  all  hands  be  conceded  that  he 
was  a  great  success.  A  writer  who  does  not, 
on  the  whole,  evince  much  partiality  for 
Mr.  Hincks,  says  of  this  period  of  his  career 
that "  though  he  succeeded  to  an  empty  ex- 
chequer, and  a  very  uncomfortable  prospect 
in  the  matter  of  ways  and  means,  he  never- 
theless by  the  boldness  as  well  as  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  tariff  legislation,  at  once  re- 
stored the  public  credit  and  avoided  all 
resort  to  the  peculiar  system  of  finan- 
cial readjustment  which  had  discredited 
the  projects  of  his  predecessor,  an<l  ren- 
dered them  unpopular.    Thenceforward  Mr. 


Hincks  took  an  honourable  view  of  the 
public  .service,  and  a  generous  one  of  the 
public  .servants.  Few  Executive  (Council- 
lore  have  attained  greater  popularity  than 
he,  and  very  few,  if  any,  have  been  more 
loyally  served." 

During  the  session  of  1H51  Mr.  Baldwin, 
partly  from  failing  health  and  partly  from 
other  causes,  resigned  his  office,  and  soon 
afterwards  retired  altogether  from  public 
life.  A  few  months  later  witnessed  the  re- 
tirement of  his  colleague,  Mr.  Lafontaine. 
In  con.sequence  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
mini.stry  consequent  on  these  retirements, 
Lord  Elgin,  the  Governor- General,  entrusted 
Mr.  Hincks  with  the  formation  of  a  new 
Government.  There  were  some  difficulties 
of  a  personal  character  to  be  surmounted, 
but  these  were  speedily  got  over,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Morin,  Mr.  Hincks 
formed  the  Government  which,  from  the 
names  of  its  leaders,  is  known  in  Canadian 
history  as  the  Hincks-Morin  Govei-nment. 
Upon  returning  to  his  constituency  for  re- 
election, Mr.  Hincks  found  that  Mr.  Van- 
sittart had  made  much  capital  out  of  the 
rancoiu"  with  which  he  had  been  pursued 
for  his  false  return  after  the  previous  elec- 
tion. He  and  his  friends  had  ever  since 
harped  on  the  "  persecution "  to  which  he 
had  been  subjecte<i,  and  had  contrived  to 
impress  upon  the  public  mind  the  id<ra  that 
Mr.  Hincks  had  promoteil  it.  He  now  ofierwl 
himself  as  a  candidate  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Hincks,  and  though  many  of  his  suppoi-ters 
must  have  known  that  he  had  no  aptitude 
for  public  life,  he  succeeded  in  polling  1,220 
votes  to  Mr.  Hincks's  1,299.  The  rivQ,l  can- 
didates were  afterwards  reconciled  to  each 
other,  and  continu(;d  on  good  terms  until 
Mr.  Hincks's  departure  from  Canada. 

During  this  hotly-conttisted  campaign  Mi-. 
Hincks  was  also  elected  by  the  town  of 
Niagara,  thus  securing  to  him  a  double 
return.  He  elected  to  sit  for  his  old  con- 
stituency of  Oxford,  and  devoted  himself 
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vigorously  to  tho  work  of  carrying  on  his 
Government.  Tlie  next  few  years  form  a 
most  important  era  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  Purely  political  questions,  while 
they  necessarily  continued  to  engross  a  large 
share  of  public  attention,  gave  place,  to  some 
extent,  to  (juestions  directly  att'ecting  the 
social  and  physical  progress  of  the  country. 
An  Act  to  facilitate  the  formation  of  joint- 
stock  comjmnies  gave  an  impetus  to  com- 
merce, and  the  Municipal  Loan  Fund  Bill 
•lid  much  to  promote  the  development  of  our 
industrial  resources.  The  common-school 
law  was  extended  and  improved.  Attention 
was  directed  to  important  railway  projects, 
and  to  the  promotion  of  commercial  reci- 
procity with  the  United  States.  A  Grand 
Trunk  line  of  railway  was  projected  to  tra- 
verse the  country  all  the  way  from  Quebec 
to  the  western  confines  of  this  Province. 
An  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the 
Provinces  of  Canada,  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia  to  construct,  with  Imperial 
assistance,  another  line  of  railway  con- 
necting Quebec  and  Halifax,  and  thus 
connecting  Western  Canada  with  the  sea- 
board. Mr.  Hincks  went  over  to  England 
to  forward  these  projects,  and  was  absent 
several  months.  Serious  difficulties  arose 
as  to  the  location  of  the  line  through  the 
Maritime  Provinces.  The  only  basis  upon 
which  Mr.  Hincks  was  authorized  to  nego- 
tiate was  that  the  valley  of  the  St.  John 
River  should  be  the  line  of  the  Intercolonial 
Railway,  as  it  had  already  come  to  be  called. 
To  such  a  location  Lord  Derby  and  Sir  John 
Pakington  had  insuperable  objections.  The 
differences  between  the  representatives  were 
irreconcilable,  and  after  much  discussion  and 
delay  the  negotiation  was  for  the  time 
broken  oft".  It  was  resumed  more  success- 
fully some  years  later,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  road  was  proceeded  with,  The 
project  of  establishing  reciprocity  with  the 
United  States  was  another  important  event 
which  took  place  during  the  existence  of  the 


Hincks-Morin  Government.  In  1854  Mr. 
Hincks  accompanied  the  Governor-General, 
Lord  Elgin,  to  Washington,  where,  after 
much  negotiation,  a  treaty  of  reciprocity 
W;is  finally  concluded.  Another  question 
which  agitated  the  public  mind  was  the 
standing  grievance  of  the  Clergy  Reserves. 
Soon  after  the  accession  to  power  of  the 
Hincks-Morin  Ministry,  the  agitation  for 
secularization  of  the  Reserves — an  agitation 
which  had  been  kept  up,  almost  without  in- 
terruption, for  a  quarter  of  a  century — was 
renewed  with  increased  vehemence.  The 
Ministry  were  accused  by  Mr.  Brown  and 
some  of  his  adherents  of  manifesting  a  good 
deal  of  lukewarmness  on  the  subject,  and  a 
large  and  influential  section  of  the  Reform 
party  began  to  question  Mr.  Hincks's  sincer- 
ity. For  this  there  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  the  slightest  justification.  Mr.  Hincks's 
Ministry  were  always  ready  and  willing  to 
deal  with  the  question,  but  the  repeal  by 
the  Imperial  Parliament  of  the  Act  of  1840 
was  a  condition  precedent  to  any  useful 
legislation  by  the  Canadian  Parliament. 
That  Mr.  Hincks  did  his  utmost  to  bring 
about  such  a  repeal  is  made  sufficiently 
apparent  by  his  published  correspondence 
with  British  statesmen  at  this  period,*  and 
by  the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct.  No 
good  purpose  is  to  be  served,  however,  by 
reviving  the  acrimonious  discussions  of 
those  days,  on  subjects  which  to  us,  at  this 
time,  are  dead  issues.  Neither  is  it  desir- 
able at  this  lapse  of  time  to  go  into  details 
about  transactions  in  Toronto  debenture.- 
and  Pointe  Levis  lands — transactions  which 
made  a  good  deal  of  noise  in  their  day,  and 
which  some  of  the  persons  concerned  in 
them  would  doubtless  have  been  glad  to 
forget.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  towards  the 
close  of  1854  the  Hincks-Morin  Ministry 
resigned  office  \vithout  having  dealt  with 


•See  "The  Political  Histoi>  of  Canada,  between  1840 
and  1855,"  by  the  Hon.  Sir  >'i':uioi8  Hincka.  Montreal, 
1877. 
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the  great  tiucstion  of  the  Olergy  Reserves, 
which  was  not  finally  disposeil  of  until  after 
the  accession  to  power  of  the  succeeding 
Administration.  That  the  question  would 
have  Iwen  disposed  of  at  precisely  the  same 
time,  however,  even  if  there  had  been  no 
change  in  the  Administration,  is  as  certain 
as  any  undemonstrahle  proposition  can  very 
well  he.  The  accounts  given  of  this  period 
in  our  Caua*lian  histories  are  more  tlian 
usually  inailecpiate  and  misleading. 

Mr.  Hincks,  during  his  Premiership,  had 
been  pretty  (constantly  passing  and  re-pass- 
ing between  the  Canadian  and  the  British 
capital,  on  railway  and  other  busineas  of 
national  importance.  Soon  after  his  resig- 
nation, feeling  the  need  of  a  holiday,  he 
crossed  the  Atlantic  once  more.  He  paid 
a  long  visit  to  his  native  land,  and  amused 
himself  by  renewing  old  associations  of  his 
boyhood.  He  also  went  over  to  London  to 
confer  with  Me.ssrs.  Baring  &  Olyn  with  re- 
ference to  certain  financial  projects,  and 
while  there  agreed  to  accept  the  Presidency 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  But  this 
position  was  not  to  be  his.  Better  things 
were  in  store  for  him.  Din'ing  his  stay  in 
London,  he  was  gratified  by  receiving, 
through  the  good  offices  of  Sir  William 
Molesworth,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  the  appointment  of  (lovernor-in- 
Chief  of  Barbadoes  and  the  Windward 
Islands.  He  at  once  returned  to  Canada, 
where  he  had  left  his  family,  an<l,  accom- 
panied by  them,  repaired  to  the  seat  of  his 
Government.  He  assumed  the  functions  of 
his  office  on  the  (ith  of  Jaiuuiry,  lM5(i,  and 
continued  to  discharge  them  for  the  full 
term  of  six  years.  At  the  close  of  this 
term  he  was  promoted  by  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle to  the  Government  of  Briti.sh  Guiana, 
where  he  .stayed  out  his  full  tenn  and  a 
year  over.  In  lH(i!),  having,  on  the  reeoin- 
mendationof  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
Chandos,  been  created  a  K.C.M.G.,  he  handed 
over  the  insignia  of  his  office  and  returned 


to  England.  He  had  now  reached  the  age 
of  sixty-one  years,  and  had  pas.sed  the  pre- 
scrilwd  age  which  entitles  a  Colonial  Gover- 
nor to  a  retiring  pension,  which  was  upon 
.ippiication  at  once  granted  to  liim  for  life. 
His  stay  in  England  was  of  brief  duration, 
and  ho  returned  to  Canada  in  the  summer 
of  the  same  year.  Soon  after  his  return  he 
accepted  the  positicm  of  B^inance  Minister 
in  the  Government  of  the  day,  antl  took 
up  his  abode  at  Ottawa.  Sir  John  Ro.sc, 
his  predecessor  in  that  office,  Iwing  about 
to  take  up  his  residence  in  London  as  a  part- 
ner in  the  banking  firm  of  Messrs.  Morton, 
Ro.se  it  Co.,  was  compelled  to  resign  his  func- 
tions, and  the  Premier,  Sir  John  A.  iMac- 
donald,  offered  the  vacancy  to  the  veteran 
Inspector-General  of  former  days.  The  lat- 
ter was  elected  for  one  of  the  divisions  of 
the  county  of  Renfrew.  Having  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  Sir  Francis 
soon  showed  that  his  energy  and  adminis- 
trative ability  were  unimpaired  by  his  sixty 
and  odd  years.  He  foinid  the  cmTency 
of  the  country  in  a  disturbed  condition, 
owing  to  the  great  influx  of  United  States 
silver  which  had  taken  place.  Our  own 
silver  coinage  was  too  limitfsd  to  meet  the 
public  necessities,  and  as  a  consequence 
everybody  in  the  country  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  United  States  silver — the 
actual  value  of  which  was  considerably 
below  its  nominal  value — at  par.  American 
brokers  of  the  lowest  stamp  began  to  send 
this  depreciated  silver  over  here,  and  to 
speculate  in  it  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  A 
few  months  more  and  the  country  wtm 
flooded  with  llniteil  States  silver  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  was  justly  pronounced  a 
"  silver  nuLsance."  Sir  Francis  Hincks  .set 
himself  to  work  to  remedy  this  untowanl 
.state  of  things.  American  silver  was  de- 
monetized,and  its  place  temporarily  supplied 
by  a  fractional  paper  currency,  specimens  of 
which  are  still  occasionally  met  with.  In 
this  way  the  ".silver  nuisance"  was  .soon 
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abated,  and  the  currency  of  the  country 
restored  to  a  normal  condition. 

Sir  Francis  jirobably  felt,  however,  that 
ho  had  served  the  publiu  long  enough,  and 
that  he  was  entitled  to  repose  under  the 
.shade  of  his  laurels.  After  having  held  the 
portfolio  of  Finance  Minister  for  about  thret; 
years  he  announced  his  determination  to 
retire  to  private  life.  At  the  earnest  solici- 
tation of  the  leader  of  the  Government  he 
consented  to  so  far  modify  this  determina- 
tion as  to  defer  his  resignation  until  after 
the  approaching  (dections.  The  elections 
came  on,  and,  without  his  knowledge  or  con- 
sent, he  was  returned  by  the  constituency 
of  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  as  its  i-ep- 
resentative.  He  accordingly  retained  his 
seat  during  the  ensuing  session,  but  resigned 
his  ministerial  office  in  February,  1873. 
After  the  fall  of  Sir  John  Macdonald's  Gov- 
ernment consequent  upon  the  Pacific  Scandal 
disclosures.  Sir  Francis  withdrew  altogether 
from  active  participation  in  politics,  and  re- 
tired to  private  life.  In  the  spring  of  1873, 
upon  resigning  office,  he  accepted  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  City  Bank  of  Montreal,  whicli 
was  afterwards  amalgamated  with  the  Royal 
('anadian,  and  was  thenceforward  known 
as  the  Consolidated  Bank  of  Canada.  Sir 
Francis  continued  to  be  President  of  the 
amalgamated  institution  down  to  tlie  time 
of  its  collapse  in  187!).  The  sub8e((u«mt 
history  of  his  connection  with  this  unfortu- 
nate enterprise  is  too  recent  and  too  well 
known  to  rtiijuire  any  further  reference  in 
these  pages. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1874,  Sir  Francis  sus- 
tained a  serious  Itereavement  by  the  loss  of 
his  wife.  She  had  been  his  companion  for 
forty-two  years,  and  had  participated  in 
his  struggles,  his  rise,  and  his  subsequent 
dignities.  In  June,  1873,  l;e  married  a  sec- 
ond wife,  Emily  Louisa,  daughter  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Philip  Delatre,  and  relict  of 


the  Honourable  Judge  Sullivan.  This  lady 
died  at  her  home  in  Montreal  on  the  14th 
of  May  last,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  country 
went  out  warmly  to  the  husband  who  was 
called  upon  to  sustain  this  second  bereave- 
ment at  an  advanced  age. 

Sir  t'rancis  Hincks's  success  in  life  has 
been  fully  commensurate  with  his  merits. 
And  yet  those  merits  are  considerable.  Sir 
John  Kaye,  Lord  Metcalfe's  biographer,  re- 
fening  to  the  Executive  Council  of  1843, 
described  Mr.  Hincks  as  "  by  far  the  best 
man  of  business  in  the  Council — clear- 
headed, methodical,  persevering  and  indus- 
trious ;  but,  as  a  partisan,  vehement  and 
unscrupulous,  with  a  tongue  that  cut  like 
a  sword,  and  no  discretion  to  keep  it  in 
order."  Sir  John  probably  never  saw  the 
subject  of  his  ren  arks  in  the  course  of  his 
life.  His  impressions  respecting  him  were 
doubtless  derived  from  Lord  Metcalfe  him- 
self. How  utterly  incapable  that  nobleman 
was  of  judging  his  fellow-creatures  we  know 
from  his  estimate  of  Robert  Baldwin,  which 
will  be  found  in  the  life  of  that  statesman. 
In  the  case  of  Francis  Hincks,  however, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  he  has  come  much 
nearer  the  truth.  The  faults  of  his  charac- 
ter have  been  a  vehement  impetuosity,  and 
a  congenital  incapacity  for  looking  at  things 
from  a  purely  disinterested  point  of  view. 
His  abilities  are  of  a  high  order,  his  energy 
is  still  \niceasing,  and  his  disposition  kindly. 
He  has  iviuced  his  preference  for  Canada 
and  Canadian  institutions  by  spending  the 
evening  of  his  life  among  us.  It  is  due  to 
him  that  we  should  bear  in  mind  his  .ser- 
vices to  the  ca\ise  of  our  national  liberty,  at 
a  time  when  that  liberty  was  menaced  both 
from  witliout  and  within.  The  only  con- 
clusion that  can  honestly  be  an-ived  at, 
after  a  dispassionate  review  of  his  long  and 
active  career,  is  that  a  large  balance  remains 
to  his  cretlii  uti  the  roll  of  Canadian  history. 
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THE  HON.  ALEXANDER  MACKENZIE. 


MR.  MACKENZIE  was  born  on  the  2Mth 
of  January,  1822,  in  a  pleasantly 
8it>iate<l  little  stono  cottage  in  the  parisli  of 
Logierait,  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Tay  and  Tummel,  in  the  Highlands  of 
Perthshire,  Scotland,  and  only  about  five 
miles  distant  from  the  famous  pass  of  Killi- 
crankie.  His  father,  Mr.  Alexander  Mac- 
kenzie, after  whom  he  was  called,  was 
an  architect  and  contractor.  His  mother 
was  Mary,  second  daughter  of  Mr.  Donald 
Fleming,  of  Logierait.  His  parents  had  a 
numerous  progeny,  of  which  he  himself  was 
the  third  son.  The  entire  family  connection, 
on  both  the  paternal  and  maternal  sides, 
were  kno'.rn  for  their  Liberal  proclivities  in 
matters  political.  Mr.  Malcolm  Mackenzie, 
of  Strathtummel,  the  paternal  grandfather 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a  school- 
master, and  an  accomplished  Gaelic  scholar, 
whose  Whig  tendencies  were  well  known 
throughout  Athol  and  its  neighbourhood. 
The  views  of  hLs  son  were  equally  pro- 
nounced, so  that  the  present  Mr.  Alexander 
Mackenzie  may  fairly  lay  claim  to  have 
inherited,  to  some  degree,  the  advanced 
political  views  which  he  has  always  advo- 
cated. 

Mr.  Mackenzie,  when  a  boy,  received  such 
education  as  was  within  the  reach  of  a 
fairly  ambitious  and  enterprising  youth  in 
the  middle  walks  of  life  in  Scotland.  He 
first  attended  for  about  two  years  at  a 
private  school  at  the  old  city  of  Perth,  the 


capital  of  the  county,  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  spots  in  the  United  Kingilom  to 
persons  familiar  with  Scottish  history.  For 
about  two  years  more  he  attended  the  parish 
school  of  Moulin ;  after  which  he  spent  a 
few  months  at  the  Grammar  School  of  the 
fine  old  cathedral  town  of  Dunkeld.  Even 
at  this  early  date  he  manifested  a  taste  for 
politics,  and  was  an  ardent  devourer  of 
new.spapers.  In  the  year  1830,  when  he 
was  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  his  father  by  death,  and  from 
that  time  forward  he  was  compelled  to  make 
his  own  way  in  the  world.  He  learned  the 
trade  of  a  stonemason,  and  worked  at  it  in 
several  parts  of  Scotland.  Wherever  he 
went  he  became  known  for  a  young  man 
of  good  abilities,  honourable  ambition,  and 
excellent  character.  While  resident  near 
Irvine,  in  Ayrshire,  he  became  impressed 
with  serious  thoughts  on  religious  matters, 
and  espoused  the  doctrines  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  of  which  he  has  ever  since  been  a 
member  and  consistent  supporter.  Though 
his  daily  occupations  were  not  specially 
conducive  to  study,  he  was  a  diligent  reader, 
and  in  proceas  of  time  acquired  a  large  fund 
of  useful  knowledge,  more  particularly  in 
the  departments  of  politics  and  constitu- 
tional history. 

During  the  rebellion  in  Canada  some  of 
Mr.  Mackenzie's  acquaintances  emigrated 
from  Scotland  to  this  country,  and  he  was 
thus  led  to  take  an  interest  in  Canadian 
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affairs.  Ho  received  frequent  supplies  of 
newspapers,  from  a  perusal  of  which  he 
acquired  a  general  knowledge  of  Canadian 
politics,  and  formed  a  favourable  opinion  of 
this  Western  Province  as  a  field  for  emigra- 
tion. By  degrees  he  began  to  contemplate 
Upper  Canada  in  the  light  of  his  future 
home.  In  the  spring  of  1842  he  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Kingston, 
where  he  for  a  short  time  worked  at  his 
trade  as  a  journeyman,  and  afterwards  be- 
came a  builder  and  contractor  on  his  own 
account.  In  184.S,  his  brother,  the  late  Mr. 
Hope  F.  Mackenzie!,  followed  him  to  Canada. 
The  career  of  both  brotliers  was  eminently 
suecassful,  and  they  were  not  long  in  win- 
ning jheir  way,  not  only  to  competence  in 
pecuniary  matters,  but  to  a  high  place  in 
public  estimation.  Mr.  Hope  Mackenzie 
possessed  the  same  sterling  qualities  by 
which  the  subject  of  this  sketch  has  always 
been  characterized,  and  during  his  short 
political  career  gave  evidence  of  great  apti- 
tude for  public  life. 

While  resident  at  King.ston  Mr.  Mackenzie 
married  his  first  wife,  who  wa-s  a  Mi.ss  Helen 
Neil,  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Neil,  a  native 
and  former  resident  of  Irvine,  in  Scotland, 
in  the  neigh lx)urhood  whereof  Mr.  Mackenzie 
himself  had  once  resided. 

In  1847  five  other  brothers  of  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie emigrateil  to  Canada  from  Scotland, 
bringing  with  them  their  mother.  They 
all  settled  in  what  was  then  the  county  of 
Kent,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhooil  of 
Sarnia.  Ale.xander  and  Hope  Mackenzie 
also  removed  from  Kirgston  to  Sarnia  at 
this  time,  and  the  entire  family  were  thus 
reunited  in  Western  Canada.  Sarnia  was 
then  an  insignificant  village,  but  nuich  of 
the  farming  land  in  the  neighbourhood  wan 
of  gooil  quality,  and  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try was  rapidly  filling  up  with  a  solid  and 
substantial  class  of  emigrant*.  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  however,  though  he  purchased 
land  there,  was  not  destined  to  become  a 


farmer.  He  was  not  long  in  discovering 
that  there  was  ample  scope  for  an  enterpri- 
sing builder  and  contractor,  and  was  soon 
engaged  in  his  former  pursuits.  During 
their  residence  at  Kingston,  both  his  brother 
and  himself  had  taken  a  warm  interest  in 
political  matters,  and  all  through  the  long 
struggle  of  the  Reform  Party  with  Lord 
Metcalfe,  had  put  forward  such  influence  as 
they  could  command  on  the  popular  side. 
After  their  removal  westward  their  zeal 
underwent  no  abatement.  Although  the 
([uestion  of  Responsible  Government  had 
by  that  time  been  practically  settled,  the 
very  serious  question  of  religious  equality 
had  still  to  be  dealt  with.  King's  College 
and  the  public  lands  were  still  in  pos.ses8ion 
of  one  denomination.  Equal  rights  to  all, 
the  restoration  of  the  well-endowed  national 
University  to  the  people,  and  the  seculari- 
zation of  the  Clergy  Reserve  lands,  had  still 
to  be  gained ;  and  to  the  agitation  for  these 
objects  the  brothers  devoted  themselves. 
They  were  known  as  strei^uous  supporters 
of  the  Baldwin-Lafontaine  Administration, 
after  the  accession  to  power  of  that  Gov- 
ernment, and  their  names  were  identified 
with  every  important  local  reform.  When 
Messrs.  Baldwin  ami  Lafontaine  retired  to 
private  life,  and  the  Hincks-Morin  Govern- 
ment came  into  being,  they,  in  conunon 
with  the  great  body  of  the  Reform  Party, 
opposed  that  Govi'iument's  policy.  By 
this  time  the  Reformers  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood began  to  feel  the  necessity  for 
a  local  organ,  to  intluenee  public  opinion, 
and  to  counteract  the  efforts  of  their  politi- 
cal oppiments.  The  result  was  the  estab- 
lishment at  Sarnia,  in  the  early  spring  of 
the  year  18.")2,  of  the  Lamhton  Shield. 
This  paper  was  managed  by  a  practical 
printer,  who,  however,  proved  to  be  a  printer 
only,  and  quite  incapable  of  gauging  public 
opinion,  (jr  of  conducting  the  editorial  de- 
j  partment  of  a  newspaper  with  advantage 
to  its  supporters.     Mr.  Mackenzie,  who  was 
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a  reaily  and  vifi;orons  writer,  and  who  had 
tlio  Miicct'ss  of  the  enterprise  very  much  at 
heart,  was  thus  compelled  t<i  take  the  edi- 
torial luanagenient  of  the  paper  int<j  his 
own  han<is.  Under  his  direction  the  l^/iield 
soon  won  its  way  to  a  hijjh  degree  of  puhlic 
respect  and  inHuence.  Its  advocacy  of  Re- 
form views  and  principles  was  powerful 
anil  discriminating.  Its  editorials  were 
marked  hy  a  fairness  and  common  sense 
which  produced  a  .steadily  increasing  effect 
upon  puhlic  opinion,  and  made  the  name  of 
its  editor  known  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  own  county.  For  more  than  two  years 
the  Lamhton  Shirld  continued  to  exercise 
an  inriuence  altogether  out  of  ])roportion 
to  its  circidation,  which  was  neces-sarily 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  neighbour- 
hood where  it  was  published.  In  1 854,  the 
Ohserrer,  a  paper  which  hail  previously 
been  puljlished  in  the  county  of  Lanark, 
was  removed  to  Samia,  and  the  Shield  was 
u<)  longer  a  necessity  to  tlie  Reform  Party. 
It  accordingly  went  out  of  existence,  and 
the  Ohxt'i'irv  has  ever  since  lieen  the  recog- 
nized organ  of  the  Reformers  of  the  county 
of  Lambton. 

In  18.52  Mr.  Mackenzie  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  his  wife,  who  died  on  the  2nd 
of  January  in  that  year.  On  the  17th  of 
dune,  18,').S,  he  married  his  second  wife — 
whose  maiden  namt^  wa.s  ili.ss  tlane  Sym — 
a  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Sym, 
of  Perthshire,  Scotlan<l.  This  lady  .still 
survives. 

For  some  years  after  this  time  the  bro- 
thers Mackenzie,  though  they  continued  t^) 
take  an  active  part  in  all  local  i!l(ction.s. 
and  a  keen  interest  in  the  public  atlairs  of 
the  country  gtmerally,  dev<it<3d  themselves 
chieHy  to  their  lousiness  occupations.  They 
were  eminently  successful  in  their  luider- 
takings,  and  were  among  thi-  leading  citizens 
of  their  co\uity.  In  18')7  Mr.  Hope  Mac- 
kenzie contested  LaMditon  with  the  Hon. 
Malcolm  Cameron,  when  the  latter  attackeil 


the  Liberal  Government,  but  was  defeated 
by  a  small  majority.  In  1851)  he  again 
contested  the  constituency,  and  wius  (dected 
as  Lambton's  representative  in  Parliament. 
In  18()1  he  declined  reelection,  upon  the 
ground  that  business  matters  imperatively 
demanded  his  attention.  His  brotlier  Alex- 
ander was  then  solicited  by  the  Reform 
Party  to  accept  nomination  at  the  hands  of 
the  local  convention.  He  at  first  refused, 
and  the  convention,  having  no  other  .strong 
local  candidate  at  their  disposal,  were  about 
tt)  adjourn  without  making  any  nomination. 
This  would  probably  have  been  to  throw 
away  the  seat — a  contingency  which  it  was 
deemed  very  desirable  to  avoid  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Mackenzie  accordingly  signified  his 
willingne-ss  to  accept  the  nomination,  rather 
than  see  the  constituency  lost  to  his  Party. 
When  the  elections  came  on  he  was  ret\irned 
by  a  considerable  majority,  and  upon  the 
opening  of  the  session,  in  the  spring  of 
18(i2,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House.  He 
has  ever  since  representeil  Lambton  in 
Parliament 

He  plunged  into  the  debates  of  the  day 
at  a  very  early  period  of  his  Parliamentary 
career.  He  8o<jn  ma<le  his  mark  in  the 
House  as  a  ready  and  Huent  .speaker,  who 
had  the  political  history  of  the  country  at 
his  fingers'  ends,  and  who  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  reijuiremeuts  of  the 
times.  Hi,s  speeches,  though  they  made  no 
pretence  to  impa-ssioned  flights  of  oratory, 
or  even  to  any  consunnnate  breadth  of 
statesmanship,  were  marked  by  earnestness 
and  practical  common  siuisc.  He  displayed 
a  wonderful  aptitude  for  tlealing  with 
matters  involving  a  knowledge  of  minute 
and  complicated  details,  and  he  was  even 
then  regarded  by  his  fellow-momlitu-8  as  a 
peiwnbulating  encyclopedia  of  (!anadian 
statistics.  The  Handheld  MatMlonald -Si- 
cotte  Administration  cjime  iiiU)  power  at 
tliat  time,  and  rec(;ived  from  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie   a   general    support.     He    earnestly 


supported  the  Ministry  whiclv  succeeded, 
under  tlie  loailersWp  of  Messrs.  Macdonald 
and  Dorion.  When  the  dead-lock  ensued 
lie  was  one  of  the  most  earnest  advocates 
of  Confederation.  As  the  lea<ier  of  his  own 
section,  he  ojjposed  the  policy  of  the  Reform 
Party  when  they  induced  Mr.  Brown  to 
accept  ottice  in  the  Coalition  Government 
of  18G4 ;  but  as  his  views  were  entertained 
by  a  small  minority  only  of  the  members 
of  the  Liberal  side  of  the  House,  he  reluc- 
tantly withdrew  his  opposition.  Upon  Mr. 
Brown's  resignation,  in  December,  18(55,  Mr. 
Mackenzie  was  invited  to  enter  the  Cabinet 
himself,  a.s  President  of  the  Council,  but  this 
he  declined  to  do,  a^  he  was  in  pei-fect  sym- 
pathy with  Mr.  Brown's  retirement,  and  saw 
no  good  reason  for  the  further  continuance 
of  the  Coalition. 

At  the  first  general  election  held  after 
the  accomplishment  of  Confederation,  Mr. 
Brown,  who  had  theretofore  been  the  leader 
of  the  Liberal  Party,  was  defeated  in  South 
Ontario,  and  did  not  seek  election  elsewhere. 
Ho  was  consequently  not  in  a  position  to 
continue  the  leadership,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie 
was  fixed  upon  as  his  successor.  Ho  was  not 
formally  elcct<!d  to  that  position  until  some 
time  afterwards,  but  he  was  practically  the 
leailer  of  the  Liberal  Party,  from  the  time 
when  the  first  Parliament  met  under  Con- 
federation down  to  the  time  of  his  resigna- 
tion a  few  weeks  ago. 

At  the  Ontario  elections  held  in  March, 
LS71,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  in  re.sponse  to  urgent 
solicitations,  conseiited  to  contest  tlu^  West 
Riding  of  Middlesex  with  the  local  can- 
didate, Mr.  Currie.  He  came  out  of  the 
contest  sucee.ssfully,  and  upon  the  a.s.sem- 
bling  of  the  Hou.se  in  the  following  De- 
cember he  powerfully  .seconded  Mr.  Blake's 
(us.saults  upon  the  existing  Local  Government. 
That  Government  fell,  and  gave  place  to  a 
new  one  under  Mr.  Blake's  leadership.  Mr. 
Mackenzie  took  ofiice  in  the  new  Ministry 
as  Provincial  Secretary.  He  soon  after- 
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wards  accepted  the  portfolio  of  Provincial 
Treasurer.  In  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
incidental  to  the  last  named  office,  his  wide 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  re- 
sources and  fiscal  condition  of  Ontario  stood 
him  in  good  stead,  and  his  tenure  of  office 
wa.s  eminently  beneficial  to  the  Province. 
His  Budget  Speech,  delivered  during  the 
session  of  1872,  was  pronounced  to  be  a 
clear  and  masterly  exposition  of  the  state 
of  Provincial  finanoe,  even  by  those  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  listen  to,  and  pass 
judgment  upon,  the  financial  speeches  of 
the  Hon.  E.  B.  Wood. 

Mr.  Mackenzie,  however,  did  not  long  con- 
tinue to  hohl  office  in  the  Local  Government, 
nor  did  he  long  remain  a  member  of  the 
Ontario  Legislature.  He  had  entered  that 
Body  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  assisting 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Coalition  (Jovernment, 
and  this  object  being  accomplished  he  left 
it.  In  the  month  of  October,  1872,  both 
he  and  Mr.  Blake  resigned  their  places  and 
their  seats,  in  order  to  devote  themselves 
exclusively  to  Dominion  polities  in  the 
House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa.  It  will  be 
understood  that  those  were  the  days  when 
dual  representation  was  permiui-ed,  anil  that 
Mr.  Mackenzie  hail  never  ceased  to  represent 
the  county  of  Lambton  in  the  Dominion 
Parliament.  There,  as  we  have  seen,  he  con- 
tinued to  lead  the  Liberal  Party  while  it 
remained  in  Opposition.  On  the  ;)th  of  No- 
vendxT,  187S,  a.s  everyone  remembers,  Sir 
.lohn  Macdonald's  Government  fell,  in  con- 
seciuence  of  the  Pacific  Scandal  disclosures. 
Lord  Durterin  at  once  sent  for  Mr.  Macken- 
zie, who,  two  days  afterwards,  announced 
that  he  had  been  successful  in  fornnng  a 
new  Ministry.  This,  the  first  Reform  Min- 
istry under  ( !onfederation  waw  compo.se<l  of 
the  following  members:  Alexander  Mac- 
kenzie, Minister  of  Public  Works  (Prenner); 
Antoinc  A.  Dorion,  Q.C.,  Minister  of  Justice; 
Kdward  Blake,  Q.C.,  without  portfolio ; 
Alliert  J.  Smith,  Q.C,  Minister  of  Marine 
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and  Fislieries ;  Luc  Letellier  de  St.  Just, 
Minister  of  Agriculture ;  Richard  J.  Cart- 
wright,  Minister  of  Finance ;  David  Laird, 
Minister  of  the  Interior ;  David  Christie, 
Secretary  of  State  ;  Isaac  Burpee,  Minister 
of  Customs ;  Donald  A.  Macdonald,  Post- 
master-General ;  Thomas  Coffin,  Receiver- 
General  ;  Telesphoro  B'ournier,  Q.C.,  Minister 
of  Inland  Revenue ;  William  Ross,  Minister 
of  Militia  and  Defence;  Richard  W.  Scott, 
Q.C.,  without  portfolio.  This  Ministry  from 
time  to  time  underwent  various  modifica- 
tions, but  its  policy  remained  unchanged 
throughout  the  whole  term  of  its  existence, 
wliich  was  of  about  five  years'  duration. 
Its  "  platform"  was  pretty  clearly  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  in  expounding  his  own 
views  and  opinions  to  the  electors  at  Samia 
and  elsewhere,  when  he  returned  to  his 
constituents  for  reelection.  They  are  still 
fresh  in  the  public  memory,  and  need  not 
be  (juoted  here.  The  best  evi<h-nce  of  his 
sincerity  was  afforded  by  the  legislation 
which  marked  his  tenure  of  office,  as  well 
as  by  the  administrative  reforms  which 
were  accomplished  during  that  period.  The 
bitterest  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  opponents  will 
not  deny  that  he  was  a  conscientious  and 
exceptionally  hardworking  official,  and  that 
his  Government  contrived  to  get  through 
an  amount  of  important  legislation  almost 
unique  in  our  political  annals.  A  mere 
enumeration  of  the  titles  of  the  more  im- 
portant measures  which  were  placetl  on 
the  statute-book  during  his  tenure  of  office 
woidd  occupy  more  space  than  can  appro- 
priately be  spared  for  such  a  purpose  in 
these  pages.  A  few  of  then!,  however, 
.stand  out  in  such  bold  relief  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  pas.sed  over  without  men- 
tion. The  General  Election  Law,  passed 
during  the  first  session,  introduced  vote  by 
ballot,  and  abolished  the  propertj'  (juali- 
fication  for  members,  The  Controverted 
Elections  Act;  the  new  Postal  Act;  the 
General  Insurance  Act ;  the  Independence 


of  Parliament  Act;  the  Public  Accounts 
Audit  Act,  which  places  the  Auditor  beyond 
the  control  of  th((  Ministers  of  the  day  ;  th(! 
Canada  Temperance  Act ;  the  Homestead 
Exemption  Act ;  the  Petition  of  Right  Act ; 
the  Acts  relating  to  Criminal  and  Railway 
Statistics ;  the  Act  relating  to  Extradition  of 
Criminals ;  the  new  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way Act;  the  Tariff  and  Customs  Revision 
Acts ;  the  Militia  Act ;  the  Acts  organizing 
the  North-West  Territory,  and  providing  for 
the  administration  of  justice  therein ;  the 
Maritime  Court  Act  for  internal  waters  ;  the 
Supreme  Court  Act ; — these  arc  merely  a  few 
among  many  important  measures  for  which 
Canada  is  indebted  to  the  statesmanship  of 
Mr.  Mackenzie's  Government.  The  Pre- 
mier's own  Department  was  managed  like 
clock-work,  and  of  course  involved  a  great 
amount  of  toilsome  and  severe  labour.  His 
work,  however,  was  not  confined  to  his 
own  Department,  and  his  hand  is  discern- 
ible in  nearly  every  important  Act  which 
was  passed,  and  in  nearly  every  important 
negotiation  which  took  place,  during  his 
term  of  office.  The  Ricl  Amnesty,  and  the 
New  Brunswick  school  (juestion,  both  of 
which  ft)r  a  time  threatened  to  proiluce 
grave  consequences,  were  .satisfactorily 
adjusted,  mainly  through  the  agency  of 
Mr.  Mac-kenzie  himself.  He  also  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  (juestion  of 
hnmigration,  and  to  the  construction  of 
the  Intercolonial  Railway. 

t)ur  sketch  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Macken- 
zie's Administration  would  be  very  incom- 
plete if  we  failed  to  refer  to  two  subjects  of 
great  importance  on  which  decisive  action 
was  taken.  The  Royal  Instructions  and 
Conuniasion  under  which  Lord  Dufforin  and 
previous  Governors-General  acted  were 
wholly  inconsistent  with  some  provisions  of 
the  (!oastitutional  Act  of  18()7;  and  still 
more  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and  prin- 
ciples of  Responsible  Government  supposed 
to  exist  in  full  force  in  this  country.     Lortl 


Kimborly,  in  a  formal  despatch,  laid  down 
tho  principle  that  Lord  Dufferin  might, 
when  he  thought  proper,  act  without  the 
ailvice  of  his  ininistera.  The  Royal  Instruc- 
tions directed  him  "  to  extend  or  to  with- 
hold a  pardon  or  reprieve  according  to  (his) 
yf)ur  own  deliberate  judgment,  whether  the 
members  of  our  said  Privy  Council  concur 
therein  or  otherwise."  Such  principles 
could  not  obtain  the  assent  of  a  Liberal 
(Jovemment  in  Canada,  however  applicable 
they  might  be  to  a  Crown  Colony.  Mr. 
Mackenzie's  Government  insist<>d  upon  the 
full  application  of  the  principles  of  consti- 
tutional freedom  of  action;  that  the  Gover- 
nor-General in  Council  and  the  Parliament 
of  Canada  should  have  the  same  duties  and 
respoiLHibilities  to  the  people  of  Canada  that 
the  Queen,  her  Ministers  and  Parliament 
have  to  the  people  of  England  in  all  matters 
relating  to  internal  administration;  and  that 
the  powei-s  of  legislation  given  by  the  Con- 
stitutional Act  could  not  and  should  not  be 
fettered  or  impeded  by  any  instructions 
from  the  Impel ial  Government  to  the  Gov- 
ernor-General. The  result  of  many  per- 
sonal and  written  communications  was 
that  the  contentions  of  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment were  at  last  conceded.  Anyone 
may,  by  contrasting  the  Royal  Instructions 
issued  to  Lord  Lome  with  thase  issued  to 
his  predecessors,  see  how  satisfactory  to 
Canadian  pride  their  present  position  is  to- 
ward the  Home  Government,  a.s  compared 
to  what  formerly  was  tolerated.  The  other 
important  subject  to  which  we  have  alluded 
is  the  relations  of  Canada  to  negotiations 
with  foreign  countries  in  matters  exclusively 
affecting  Canadian  interests.  Mr.  Macken- 
zie always  held  that  such  interests  should 
be  dealt  with  by  Canadian  diplomats.  In 
pursuance  of  this  view  he  procured  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Hon.  George  Brown  in 
1874  as  joint  plenipotentiary  with  Sir  Ed- 
ward Thornton,  for  m^gotiating  a  new  com- 
mercial treaty  with  the  United  States.     In 


1877,  when  the  Fisliery  Commission  under 
the  treaty  of  1871  was  about  to  be  organ- 
ized, the  British  Government  desired  to 
appoint  an  English  Commissioner  to  repre- 
sent Canada  (nominally  Britain),  and  named 
the  intended  Commi.ssioner  to  the  Canadian 
Government.  Mr.  Mackenzie  promptly  re- 
fused his  assent,  and  insisted  on  the  right 
of  the  Canadian  Government  to  name  the 
Commissioner  to  be  appointed.  The  Imper- 
ial Government  ultimately  yielded,  the 
result  being  that  Sir  A.  T.  Gait  was  ap- 
pointed :  that  the  Canadian  Government 
controlled  the  negotiation ;  and  that,  for 
the  first  time,  British  (in  this  case  purely 
Canadian)  interests  succeeded  against  the 
usual  United  States  diplomacy. 

During  the  summer  of  1875,  Mr.  Macken- 
zie for  the  first  time  returned  to  his  native 
land,  which  he  had  left  thirty-three  years 
before,  and  paid  a  visit  to  the  home  of  his 
boyhood  at  Logierait.  He  had  left  it,  full 
of  hope  and  .self-confidence,  perhaps,  but 
with  little  or  no  substantial  wealth,  with  a 
limited  education,  and  with  no  prospects  in 
life  except  such  as  he  might  create  for  him- 
self by  virtue  of  his  own  ability  and  force 
of  character.  He  returned  with  all  the 
honour  which  attaches  to  a  successful  man  : 
to  a  man  whose  succ&ss  has  been  exception- 
ally great,  but  not  more  than  commensurate 
with  his  deserts.  He  had  left  his  home  to 
seek  employment  as  a  stonemason,  thankful 
if  he  could,  by  dint  of  steady,  honest,  patient 
manual  labour,  earn  sufficient  to  maintain 
himself  respectably  in  life.  He  returned 
as  an  eminent  if  not  a  wealthy  man ;  as  a 
man  honoured  and  respected  by  thousands 
who  had  never  seen  his  face ;  and  as  the 
first  Minister  of  a  va-st  Dominion  embracing 
nearly  half  a  continent.  Upon  reaching 
London  he  was  welcomed  in  such  fashion 
as  might  well  have  turned  a  weaker  head, 
and  was  received  with  honour  at  Windsor 
Castle  as  the  guest  of  Her  Majesty.  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  however,  while  he  doubtless  ap- 
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preciatoil  the  honours  which  were  showered 
upon  him  from  every  quarter,  kept  his  soul 
above  tinsel,  and  tlioiijjht  neither  more  nor 
les.s  of  liimseif  than  he  liad  been  accustomed 
to  think  when  he  was  doing  his  duty  in  a 
much  humbler  sphere.  After  attemlinr;  to 
the  orticial  business  which  called  him  to  Eng- 
land, and  making  the  acquaintance  of  many 
of  the  leading  stat«>smen  of  (iieat  Britain, 
he  turned  his  steps  northward,  and  in  due 
time  reached  his  native  Highlands.  His 
old  school-fellows  and  fellow-countrymen 
in  Perthshire  welcomed  hiui  in  true  High- 
land style,  and  were  unable  to  sufficiently 
express  their  delight  at  his  visit.  The  dem- 
onstratioas  in  his  honour  at  Dunkeld  and 
Logierait  were  such  as  to  live  for  years  in 
the  memory  of  those  who  took  part  in  them  ; 
and  the  presentation  to  liim  of  the  freedom 
of  the  city  of  Perth  and  of  the  towns  of 
Dundee  and  Irvine  by  the  local  magistrate's, 
the  public  receptions  at  Dundee,  Greenock, 
Perth,  Ayrshire,  and  elsewhere,  were  honours 
of  which  any  subject  of  Her  Majesty,  how- 
ever high  his  position  or  eminent  his  ser- 
vices, might  well  have  been  proud.  In  all 
the  varied  and  somewhat  trying  positions 
in  which  he  was  placed,  Mr.  Mackenzie 
bore  himself  with  modest  dignity  and  self- 
respect,  and  his  utterances  were  character- 
ized by  good  sense  and  taste.  His  reply  to  an 
address  presented  to  him  by  the  workingmen 
of  Dundee  was  especially  noteworthy  for  its 
genuine  manhood  and  the  honourable  inde- 
pendence of  its  tone.  "  I  think,"  said  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  "  that  workingmen  in  Britain, 
as  well  as  in  the  colonies,  do  not  do  them- 
selves justice  v/hen  they  believe  that  the 
highest  political  positions  are  shut  out  from 
them  by  reason  of  social  distinctions.  For 
my  own  part,  I  never  allude  to  the  fact  that 
I  aro  or  have  been  a  workingman  as  a  reason 
why  I  should  be  rejected  or  why  I  .shouhi 
be  accepted.  I  base  my  entire  clainj  for 
public  confidence  upon  the  expressions  of 
opinion  which    I  Tielieve  command  public 


confidence,  and  upon  the  result  of  those 
principles  of  which  I  have  been  a  humble 
advocate  for  nuiny  years.  .  .  I  have  be- 
lieved, and  I  now  l)elieve,  in  the  extinction 
of  all  class  legislation,  and  of  all  legislation 
which  tends  to  promote  any  body  of  men, 
or  any  class  of  men,  from  the  mere  fact  of 
their  Ijelonging  to  a  class  of  a  higher  posi- 
tion non-])olitieally  than  any  other  class  in 
the  connnunity.  But  in  otn-  great  colcmies 
we  take  the  ground  simply  and  completely 
that  every  man  stands  ('(pial  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  and  every  man  hius  the  same 
opportunity,  by  the  exercise  of  the  talent 
with  which  (!od  has  ble.s.sed  him,  to  ri.se  in 
the  world,  and  in  the  confidence  of  his 
fellow-citizens— the  one  q(ute  as  much  as 
the  other.  Now,  I  am  quite  sure  when  I 
address  so  enlighttMied  a  body  of  men  as 
the   workingmen    of   Dundee  .     I    civn 

address  them  lielieving  that  I  shall  find  a 
full  response  in  their  hearts  to  the  opinions 
I  utter  when  I  press  upon  them  the  necessity 
that  they  shall  a.ssume  an  erect  and  proud 
pasition,  that  they  shall  re.s])eet  their  own 
manhood,  and  they  shall  soon  compel  other 
people  to  respect  them."  These  are  the 
very  sentiments  of  Robert  Burns,  couched 
in  le.ss  imi)a.ssioned  but  equally  unmis- 
takable  la!\guage.     It  is   the  old  story  of 

"  Rank  is  but  the  guinua-Htamp  ; 
The  iniiirg  the  gow<l,  for  a'  that." 

Soon  after  making  this  spet^ch,  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie was  receivetl  in  the  land  of  Burns 
itself — at  Irvine,  where  he  had  once  wrought 
at  his  trade,  and  where  he  had  first  nuide 
a  public  religious  profession.  He  was  pre- 
sented with  the  freedom  of  the  burgh,  and 
attended  a  .loirf'e  in  the  little  church  in 
which  he  had  Ixien  baptized. 

Upon  returning  to  Canada  he  was  receiv- 
ed with  an  enthnsiasm  not  less  pronounced 
than  had  attended  him  during  his  vi.sit 
to  his  native  land.  He  wan  received  at  the 
capital  with  a  po.sitive  ovation,  not  by  the 
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meinlHsra  of  his  own  Party  alono,  but  by 
many  pronouncinl  (Conservatives. 

During  the  summer  of  187H  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie, in  conunon  with  otlier  ])rominent  | 
members  of  the  Reform  Party,  made  several 
progresses  tiirough  various  di.stricts  of  the 
country,  and  addressed  largo  audiences  on 
the  principal  topici  of  the  day.  His 
addresses  on  these  occasions  were  marked 
by  the  same  qualities  which  have  always 
characterized  his  .speeches  in  Parliament — 
a  firm  grasp  of  the  situation,  and  a  most 
compn^hensive  knowledge  of  minute  detaiLs. 
As  the  event  proveil,  howcvfer,  the  people 
were  desirous  of  a  change.  The  trade  of 
the  country  was  in  a  very  depressed  state. 
The  opponents  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  made 
the  most  of  this  depression,  and  held  out 
promises  of  a  more  prosperous  state  of 
things  in  the  event  of  the  return  of  their 
Party  to  power.  The  result  of  the  elections 
held  on  the  17th  of  September,  1878,  was 
the  return  of  a  considerable  majority 
hostile  to  Mr.  Mackenzie's  Ministry.  The 
chief  issue  was  the  National  Policy,  the 
merits  of  which  the  public  are  better  able 
to  appreciate  at  the  present  day  than  they 
were  two  years  ago.  At  any  rate,  the 
people  pronounced  strongly  in  its  favour, 
and  on  the  10th  of  October  following  Mr. 
Mackenzie's  Cabinet  resigned.  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie in  thus  resigning  immediately  after 
the  elections,  instead  of  waiting  for  the 
meeting  of  Pailiament,  adopted  an  unusual 
course ;  but  he  had  two  examples  to  follow 
— that  of  Mr.  Disraeli  in  18G8,  and  that  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  1874.  This  courae  seemed 
to  him  to  be  the  bold  and  correct  one,  and 
has  since  been  adopted  by  Lord  Beacons- 
field.  Lord  Dutt'erin  at  once  sent  for  Sir 
John  Macdonrld,  who  soon  formed  a  Govern- 
ment which  still  holds  the  reins  of  power 
at  Ottawa.     Upon  retiring  from  office  Mr. 


Mackenzie  resumed  his  old  place  as  leader 
of  the  Oppasition,  which  he  continued  to 
hold  until  the  end  of  April  last,  when  he 
resigned,  and  the  Hon.  Edward  Blake  suc- 
ceeded to  the  position. 

The  iiiunense  amount  of  labour  entailed 
upon  Mr.  Mackenzie  during  his  tenure  of 
office  as  head  of  a  hard-worked  Depart- 
ment, and  as  administrator  during  nuich 
of  that  time  of  one  or  more  other  Depart- 
ments, added  to  the  fatigue  incidental  to 
the  hard-fought  election  campaign  of  1878, 
were  not  without  eflPect  upon  his  phys- 
ical health,  though  he  never  broke  down 
under  the  great  strain  upon  him,  and  he 
has  since  in  great  measure  renewed  his 
wonted  vigour  and  elasticity.  Though  he 
is  no  longer  saddled  with  the  multifarious 
cares  incidental  to  the  position  of  leader 
of  his  Party,  his  zest  for  public  life  has 
undergone  no  abatement,  and  a  long  and 
useful  Parliamentary  career  is  still  open 
to  him.  His  resignation  of  the  leader- 
ship has  in  no  way  lessened  his  importance 
to  his  Party,  or  his  popularity  among  the 
members  of  the  House.  The  high  estima- 
tion in  wliich  he  is  held  in  his  own  con- 
stituency is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  fact 
that  on  two  occasions  when  he  presented 
himself  for  reelection  he  was  returned  by 
acclamation. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  has  only  one  child,  a 
daughter,  by  his  first  wife,  who  is  married 
to  the  Rev.  John  Thompson,  Presbyterian 
Minister,  of  Sarnia. 

Since  his  retirement  from  the  leadership 
of  the  Opposition  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  devoted 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  conducting 
the  affaii-s  of  the  Sovereign — formerly  called 
the  Isolated  Risk  and  Farmers' — Fire  Insu- 
rance Company,  of  which  he  has  for  many 
years  been  the  President  and  principal 
Director. 
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THOMAS  MOSS,  the  present  Chief  .Jus- 
tice of  the  Court  of  Appeal  nf  Ontario, 
was  born  at  Colxjurg,  Upper  Canada,  on  the 
2()th  of  August,  1«3().  His  father,  the  late 
Mr.  John  Moss,  at  the  time  of  his  s(in's  birth 
carried  on  business  as  a  brewer  at  Cobourg, 
but  subsequently  removed  to  Toronto,  where 
he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death.  The 
latter  was  a  stauncli  CoiLservative  in  politics 
in  those  days,  and  a  supporter  of  the  old 
Family  Compact  policy.  Livter  in  life  ho 
seems  to  have  inclined  to  Liberalism.  At 
any  rat«  he  was  not  so  entirely  eaten  up  by 
zeal  for  the  Conservative  party  as  to  sup- 
port by  his  vote  so  iniconstitutional  a  pro- 
ceeding as  the  Double  Shuffle  of  1858.  He 
at  that  time  rasided  in  West  Toronto,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  recorded  a  vote 
for  the  Reform  candidate,  the  late  Mr. 
George  Brown.  Mr.  Moss  was  a  success- 
ful man  in  business  matters,  had  a  large 
fund  of  ahiewd,  practical  common  sen.se, 
and  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  a  wid(!  circle  of  friends.  He  died  at 
his  home  ;n  Toronto,  on  the  20th  of  April, 
1870. 

His  eldest  .son,  thb  subject  of  this  sketch, 
when  a  child  attended  the  public  schools  in 
his  native  town,  and  was  even  then  remark- 
able for  his  intellectual  precocity  and  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge.  For  thii  greater 
part  of  his  early  educational  training,  how- 
ever, he  was  indebted  to  his  paternal  grand- 
father, who  resided  with  the  family,  and 


took  great  pains  in  directing  his  studios  in 
English  grannnar,  arithmetic,  and  the  ordi- 
nary branches  of  a  rudimentary  i!<lucation. 
Young  Thomaa  Moss  was  a  remarkably 
diligent  student,  as  well  as  a  persistent  and 
omnivorous  reader  of  miscellaneous  litera- 
ture. He  was  endowed  with  an  unusually 
capacious  and  retentive  memory,  and  by  the 
circle  of  his  aciiuaintances  he  was  looked 
upon  as  a  sort  of  youthful  prodigy.  His 
appetite  for  learning  seemed  to  grow  by 
what  it  fed  upon,  and  when  he  was  ten 
years  of  age  he  was  intellectually  as  old  as 
mast  well-educated  boys  of  fifteen.  His 
persistent  studies,  however,  did  not  retard 
his  physical  vigour,  and  did  not  even  pre- 
vent him  from  keenly  enjoying  the  ordinary 
sports  and  ajnusements  of  boyhood.  He 
was  fond  of  athleti&s,  and  wa,s  known  as 
an  expert  aod  enthusiastic  cricketer.  In 
the  month  of  November,  1846,  when  he  was 
ten  years  of  age,  his  parents  removed  to 
Toronto,  and  he  soon  afterwards  entered  as 
a  .student  at  Gale's  Institute,  wliich  subse- 
quently developed  into  Kno.\  College.  After 
remaining  as  a  student  at  that  establish- 
ment nearly  two  years,  lie  entered  Upper 
Canada  College  in  the  fourth  form.  In  the 
autumn  of  1854  he  matriculated  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  and  continued  his 
attendance  there  for  four  years.  His  educa- 
tional career  was  marked  by  boundless 
industry,  and  by  very  unusual  proficiency. 
In  addition  to  his  scholastic  achievements 
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111'  was  a  proiiiiiiont  iiu!n>V>or  of  th(!  TJnivor- 
Hity  liitorary  iiiul  Delwtiii^r  Society,  and  hU 
«p«cchi!s  wiiro  inarkuil  by  a  iimtiirity  of 
iliou^lit  and  a  clmHtciifn.s  of  rlictioii  .sucli 
as  arc  not  often  found  lussociatcd  with  a 
young  man  in  his  teons.  Wlion  he  gradu- 
ati'd  in  IM.")S,  lio  tooli  triple  tirst-elass  hon- 
ours, and  won  the  j^old  medal  respectively 
in  cla8sic«,  mathematicH,  and  modem  lan- 
j,;uai(eM.  A  year  later,  in  IH.')!>,  lie  jrra<luated 
as  M.A.,  and  wrote  the  prize  thesis  of  the 
year.  He  was  by  this  time  known  far  and 
wiile  as  one  of  the  ino.st  lirilliantyounj^  men 
in  the  country,  and  it  was  sutHciently  ap- 
parent to  all  who  knew  him  that  he  was 
destinecj  to  fill  a  hijjh  position  in  whatsoever 
calling  ho  mii,'ht  adopt.  In  the  month  of 
September,  !.*<(((),  durinj?  the  visit  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  Toronto,  Mr.  Mo.ss  was 
, 'resented  to  His  Royal  Highness  as  the 
mo^t  distinguished  Alumnus  of  his  Univer- 
sity. Tt  is  a  circumstance  wortli  noting, 
that  neither  then  nor  at  any  subse((Uent 
period  have  the  high  honours  awarded  to 
Mr.  Moss  excited  any  feeling  of  envy  or 
jealou.sy  on  the  part  of  his  competitors  in 
the  race  for  distinction.  All  liis  advance- 
ments have  been  accepted  as  fitting  tributes 
to  precocious  intellect,  wiile  and  various  at- 
tainments, and  a  personal  character  of  great 
amial)ility. 

I  mmediately  after  obtaining  his  Bachelor's 
degree  he  began  the  study  of  the  law,  and 
served  the  first  two  years  of  the  term  of  his 
articles  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Adam  ('rooks, 
the  present  Minister  of  Kducation  for  On- 
tario. Mr.  Crooks  was  at  that  time  in 
partnership  with  Mr.  Hector  Cameron,  the 
style  of  the  firm  Injing  Crooks  &  Cameron. 
Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  firm,  Mr.  Moss's 
articles  were  assigned  to  Mr.  Hector  Came- 
ron, with  whom  he  remained  until  the  com- 
pletion of  his  term  of  study.  In  Michaelmas 
Term,  1861,  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  of 
Upper  (Janada,  and  soon  afterwards  entered 
into  partnership  with  his  former  principal, 


Mr.  Camoron.  Several  years  later  he 
formed  a  ])artnersliip  with  the  lion,  •lames 
Patton  and  Mr.  Keatherston  (now  Mt  - 
Justice)  Osier.  This  firm,  un<ler  the  nanm 
of  Patton,  Osier  &  Moss,  i-peedily  became 
known  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  legal 
firms  in  the  coimtry.  At  the  Bar,  Mr. 
Moss's  career  was  as  exceptionally  brilliant 
an  it  had  l>een  at  the  University,  and  from 
the  time  of  holding  his  first  brief  it  was 
eviilent  to  the  entire  profession  that  the 
sanguine  expectations  formed  of  him  would 
be  fully  realized.  Pitted  against  the  ablest 
memiters  of  the  Upper  Canadian  Bar — men 
much  older  and  more  experienced  than  hin>- 
self — Mr.  Moss  never  failed  to  hold  his  own, 
and  to  extort  the  ungrudging  admiration  of 
both  judges  and  juries.  Early  in  his  pro- 
fessional cancer  lie  was  appointed  E(juity 
Lecturer  to  the  Law  Society  ai.  Osgoode 
Hall,  and  Registrar  to  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

In  July,  IHd.S,  Mr.  Moss  married  Amy, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  H<m.  Rolnjrt 
Baldwin  Sullivan,  who  is  still  remembtired 
by  Canadians  who  have  passed  middle  age 
as  a  bright  ornament  Ixjth  of  Bench  and 
Bar  in  his  day  and  generation.  In  1871 
Mr.  Moss  was  elected  »is  a  Bencher  of  the 
Law  Society,  and  during  the  following  year 
was  created  a  Queen's  Counsel.  Early  in 
1872  he  was  appointed  a  meml)cr  of  the 
Law  Reform  t/ommission  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  amalgamating  the  Courts  of 
Common  Law  and  Eipiity  in  this  Province. 
About  thi^  same  time  he  was  offered  a 
seat  on  the  Judicial  Bench  as  one  of  the 
Vice-Chancellors,  but  did  not  think  proper 
to  accept  the  dignity.  In  the  autumn  of 
1873,  upon  the  fall  of  Sir  John  Macdonald's 
Government,  Mr.  Mo,ss  for  the  fii-st  time 
entered  the  field  of  politics.  He  had  always 
had  a  leaning  towards  the  Reform  Party, 
but  had  uj>  to  this  pi^riod  found  little  leisure 
j  for  political  matters,  having  always  a  very 
I  large  professional  business,  and  having  other 
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duties  which  engro&sed  much  of  his  time. 
The  crisis,  liowever,  was  such  that  he  con- 
sidered it  his  duty  to  respond  to  the  press- 
iti)^  solicitations  of  )us  friends,  and  to  serve 
his  country  in  a  legislative  capacity.  He 
waH  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Hou.so  of  C/Oni- 
nions  as  member  for  the  Western  Division 
of  Toronto,  and  upon  first  taking  his  seat 
made  a  speech  whicii  has  heen  characterized 
as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  masterly 
ertbrts  ever  heard  within  the  walls  of  a 
Canadian  Parliament.     He  continued  to  sit 


for  West  Toronto  until  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, 187.1,  when  he  was  appointed  a  Justice 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal.  In  1S74  he  was 
elected  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  a  position  which  he  still  holds, 
having  been  twice  reelected.  Upon  the 
death  ^f  Chief  Ju.stice  Draper,  in  November", 
1877,  Mr.  Moss  succeeded  him  in  his  high 
office,  and  thus  attained,  at  the  early  age  of 
forty-one  years,  the  most  exalted  position 
attainable  in  this  Province  by  a  member  of 
the  legal  profe.ssion. 
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